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PREFACE. 



IN the preface whicli itccompauied the orifjiiial issue of this work, its object was stated 
to be, "To supply, in monthly parte, us full an actxmut o£ all the new and re- 
markable plants introduced into (Cultivation as is necessary to the horticulturist ; the history 
of sui:h plants being sought in botanical works published on the Continent, to which 
English cultivators have little access, as well as in those of our own country, and in 
the gardens or herbaria from which they are derived." 

"It was expected that by this means the English reader would be able by degrees, 
by mere reference to the indexes of matter accompanying each part, to ascertain the 
sal horticultural value of the numberless so-called novelties with which the. lists oE 
islers are crowded. The abundance o£ double names, which botaniBts call syDonyms, 
ibt which, in common parlance, are termed aliases, would also, it waa hoped, be gradually 
referred to their true denomination, and the purchaser thus be spared the mortification of 
finding that after procuring half a dozen different names, he is still in possessioa of but 
one species, and that, perhaps, one with which he was previously familiar." 

Since the first publication there has been a great change in the introduction of new 
plants. Now, as compared with times past, they come in immense numbers direct to this 
ciiuntry. Private entfirprisa has opened up new channels through which we obtain the 
productions of every clime that possesses anything of either a useful or ornamental 
character that can be grown here, either in the open air or with the aid of greenhouse 
or hothouse. It is nsedlesi to say that some of these are not worthy of the culti- 
vator's care, and cannot claim notice in a work of this description, the object of which 
is to act as a guide in what are the best and most deserving of cultivation amongst the 
new introductions. With this object, such of the plants that were represented in 
colours iu the lirst edition, and have been proved inferior and unworthy of general 
cultivation, have been expunged, and their pla<KS filled in the new edition with the best 
of recent introductions, selecting a fair proportion of both hai-dy and tender kinds. In 
like manner, all that were described iu the gleanings iu the old edition, and found inferior, 
have beeu discarded, and their placea supplied by others of undoubt«d merit. 
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PREFACE. 



Particular care is taken that no plant that does not give promise of being really 
worthy of general cultivation is admitted to the revised edition. This applies as much 
to those that require artificial heat to grow them, as it does to the hardy kinds ; 
respecting the latter section, it may be said that there are fewer to choose from than in 
the case of the tender exotics. Preference of place is given to species, particularly 
amongst the subjects that are chosen for coloured plates, but, with a view to make the 
work of as much use as possible to the gardening community, such hybrids as possess 
unusual merit are admitted. 

Accompanying all the new plants short cultui*al notes have been given, which, it is 
hoped, will be useful in their cultivation. 
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[Plati L] 



THE THICK-LEAVED AIR PLANT. 

(AilRIDES CRASSIFOLIUM.) 

A Superb Stave Epiphyte^ belonging to the order of Orchids : from Bibmah. 



Specific Character. 



A&BIDES CRASSIFOLinM.— This differs from A. Falcatum in the ipur being bent under an angle. Side ladnin of the 
tip much broader and shorter in this than in the old species. The two keels on the disc of the tip stand close 
together at the base, then are contiguous and diveige, finally arching on both sides ; quite the contrary in A. 
Falcatum, where they begin by being distant, and are conveigent in the middle of the tip. Colour bright purple. 



Gardener's Chronicle, N.S., VoL VIL, p. 690. 
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THIS splendid plants although introduced to this country some years ago, is still scarce, 
but when better known and more plentiful will no doubt become a general favourite, 
which it richly deserves to be, as we have no hesitation in placing it at the head of the 
genus — ^and this is saying a good deal, considering the many fine species previously known. 
We believe the first example of this A^rides that flowered in England was in the well grown 
collection of R. B. Dodgson, Esq., of Blackburn, who has now for several years exhibited 
one or more specimens at the Blackburn Horticultural Exhibition, where we saw it, and at 
once realised the fine, very large, distinct character of the individual flowers, unequalled in 
their colour, and the equally distinct and handsome appearance of the plant. In the simimer 
of 1878 it bloomed with Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, from whose plant our illustration was 
taken. It is a flower that cannot fail to take the attention of all lovers of these most fascinating 
plants, the cultivation of which, from their first being sufficiently known, and their management 
better understood, has rapidly increased, until instead of being, as they once were, confined 
to some half-dozen collections dispersed over the kingdom, are now to be met with grown 
more or less extensively by the majority of people who cultivate heat-requiring plants ; and 
there is every reason to suppose that their cultivation will still further extend, as they possess 
a charm unequalled in the whole range of flowering plants. The fine, well-known A^rides 
Larpentse (Syn. FaJcatum) probably comes nearest to the present subject, although quite 
distinct in the external appearance of the flowers. Though, as we have already stated, the 
cultivation of these plants is better understood than at one time, still a few hints on their 
management may be acceptable to some. 
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This Aerides, like all its congeners, being a true thick-rooted air-plant, requires a 
material for the roots to revel in that is of a perfectly loose, open nature, that will not only 
admit of the water given percolating freely through it, but also allow air to reach the root« 
freely, without which they perish. Even the vegetable fibrous matter out of the best peat, 
with all the earthy portion removed, which is found suitable for such Orchids as Cattleyas, 
Laelias, Oncidiums, Epidendrums, and others of like character, is not light enough for these 
thick-rooted species. Nothing that has yet been used is found equal to British bog moss 
sphagnum, which appears to answer all the requirements of the plants, both in affording 
them the sustenance required, and as a medium for keeping the thick, fleshy roots con- 
tinuously moist through the growing season, and slightly so during their period of rest; 
it also possesses the property of resisting decay for a considerable time, even when kept 
quite moist. These tliick-rooted Orchids are frequently cultivated in baskets composed 
of strips or thin bars of wood more or less durable in character. The only advantage 
they possess over ordinary pots is that their being lighter admits of their being suspended 
from the roof, and thus elevating the plants nearer to the light than could be carried out 
to any considerable extent with plants all grown in pots ; consequently, taking into con- 
sideration the perishable nature of wooden baskets, pots may be considered preferable for 
these plants. Charcoal is a better material to mix with the sphagnum than crocks, as also 
for draining the pots. The plants should never be allowed to remain too long in the same 
material without wholly replacing it with new, for if too far decomposed the roots suffer in 
it. Always re-pot sufficiently early, before the season's growth has commenced; give enough 
water to promote healthy growth, but never allow the sphagnum to get saturated, as is some- 
times done; keep sufficient moisture in the atmosphere without overcharging it — a condition 
fraught with the worst consequences, by producing weak, delicate growth, alike incapable of 
flowering freely, enduring so long as it should, or allowing of the plants keeping dry enough 
in winter. With a like view, let the house in which they are grown be situated and con- 
structed so as to afford a maximum of light ; do not shade too heavily, and never when the 
direct effects of the sun's rays upon the plants are not such as to require it. Give air every 
mild day through the growing season for a sufficient time to dry up moderately and sweeten 
the atmosphere of the house. In spring the temperature may range from 65^ in the night 
to 70^ or 80"* by day; in summer from 70« in the night to 80^ or 85*^ through the day. 
During the winter, when at rest, about 60^ flight, and 65 '^ day. 

Amongst the from thirty to forty species or forms of Aerides in cultivation, it may 
be said that there is not an indifferent flower, yet some are very much superior to the rest. 
In addition to the subject of our plate, we append the names of a few of the best : — 
A. Ijarpent», A. Fieldingii, A. Maculosum Schroderii, A. Crispimi, A. Quinquevulnerum, 
A. Lobbii, A. Affine, A. Suavissimum, A. Virens, A. Rubrum, A. Odoratum Purpurascens. 
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grow ; but, like other fine things comparatively slow of increase, its cultivation, from the 
large demand for it, until it gets more plentiful, will be in a great measure, no doubt, 
confined to pots. There appears to have been some little confusion betwixt this and one or 
two other species. For instance, Loudon, in his " Hortus Britannicus,'' gives a Spii-aea 
Palmata bearing red flowers as introduced from China in 1823, and which has been supposed 
by some to be identical with the present subject, which is evidently not the case, as this 
is a deep crimson-flowered plant from Japan. Neither can it be identical with the North 
American S. Palmata, of Linnaeus, which bears rose-coloured flowers. The plant was 
introduced by Messrs. Standish and Noble, of Bagshot, through the indefatigable traveller 
and collector, Mr. Fortune. 
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EcHiNOCACTUS RnoDOPHTHAiiMUS. Hooker, A Mexican Hedgehog Cactus, with an 
oblong stem, and handsome red flowers appearing in August. 

Received from Mr. Staines, who procured it from the neighbourhood of San Luis de Potosi, in Mexico. In its 
flourishing state it is extremely handsome, the deep red of the base of the petals forming a ring, as it were, round 
the densely-clustered stamens and bright yellow rays of the stigma, adding much to the beauty of the blossom. Mr. 
Smith gives the foUowing aocoimt of the manner in which such plants are managed by him at Kew:— "At Tab. 4417, 
we have said that Cactece are almost indifferent as to the kind of soil they are grown in, provided it is not retentive 
of moisture. The present very pretty 8i)ecies will thrive in a mixture of light loam and leaf-mould, containing a 
small quantity of lime-rubbish nodides, the latter being for the puqjose of keeping the mould from becoming close and 
compact, a condition not suitable to the soft and tender roots of the plant. If cultivated in a pot, it must be well 
drained ; the \wt being nearly half filled with broken iwtsherds, and the upi)er layer so placed as to cover the 
interstices, in order to i)revent the mould from mixing with the drainage. During winter, Mexican CctcteoB do not 
require much artificial heat ; several 8i)ecie8 are, indeed, known to bear with impunity a few degrees of frost. 
Where they can be cultivated by themselves, we recommend that the plants and atmosphere of the house should be 
kept in a dry state during winter, artificial heat being given only during a long continuance of damp cold weather 
or in severe frost ; but at no time during winter needs the temi>erature of the house to exceed 50*^ at night. In 
sunny days in spring the house should be kept close, in order that the plants may receive the full benefit of the heat 
of the sun's rays. As the summer-heat increases, air should be admitted, and occasionally the plants should be freely 
watered, and in hot weather daily syringed over-head." — B«>tanic(il Magazine , t. 4486. 

Valor.vdia Plumbaginoides. Boissier, — -Botanical Mar/azifie, t. 4487. 

This is an alUui of the now common Plumbago Larpentse, which is thought by Boissier not to belong to 
Plumbago. We see very little, however, to characterise a genus in the differences i>ointed out, and agree with Sir W . 
Hooker, in thinking that if a new genus is really necessary, the plant ought to bear the older name of Ceratostigma. 

Metrosideros Tomentosa. AchiUe Richard, A New Zealand greenhouse shrub of 
much beauty, flowering in the summer months. Blossoms rich crimson. One of the 
order of Myrtle Blooms (MyrtaceaB). 

"It inhabits,'' says Mr. Allan Cunningham (by whom it was introduced to the Royal Gardens of Kew), "usually 
the rocky sea-coast and shores of the Bay of Islands, where it is called "by the natives Pohutu-Kawa, and b readily 
distinguished among other plants by the brilliancy and abundance of its flowers, enlivening the shores of the northern 
island with its blossoms in December. With us in the greenhouse it has attained the height of six feet, and attracted 
attention by its copious, com|)act, but spreading ramification, and the abundance and beauty of its evei^green 
foliage. Its blossoming for the first time was probably encouraged by planting it out, by way of experiment, in 
the spring, in a sheltered part of the woods of the pleasure-ground, in a soil of rich vegetable leaf-mould. During 
the summer, almost every branchlet was terminated by the vivid scarlet blossoms, and it became a conspicuous 
object at a distance. In its native country it is described as making its first api>earance on other trees, as an epiphyte. 
By its strong and rapid growth it soon enveloiw the parent tree, its woody roots descending till they reach the 
ground, and there spreading to a great extent, while the main roots, by their numbers and interlacings, ultimately 
become so combined that they form a trunk of a singular api>earance and sometimes of an immense size. The original 
tree dies, and its decajring trunk becomes food for the i)ara6ite ; the latter in this respect resembling the fig-trees of 
the tropics or the ivy of this country. It is also said to form a tree without the aid of others. With us it grows 
luxuriantly if planted in light loam and kept in a cool greenhouse, and forms a handsome evergreen bush. The figure 
here represented was made from an indiWdual that had become too large for our greenhouse accommo<lation. As it 
afforded the opportunity of testing the degree of cold it would bear, a sheltered situation amongst trees was selected, 
where it was jdanted in May, 1849. During the summer it flowered |>rofusely, presenting a very striking appearance 
for an out-door shrub, and continued to flourish till the first frosts ; but we observe with regret that this fine shrub 
will not live in the open air where the thennometer falls a few degrees below the freeang-point." — Botanical Magazine^ 
t. 4488. 

Drac^na Gk)LDiEANA. This grand plant, distributed by Mr. Bull, of King's Road, 
Chelsea, is no doubt one of the finest and most distinct handsome-leaved stove subjects 
of moderate growth that lias yet been introduced — totally distinct from all other Dracsenas^ 
or, in fact, everything else. When first exhibited, even in a small state, it made quite a 
sensation amongst lovers of plants possessing beauty in form and colour of their leaves; 
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texture ; it originally had four pairs of leaflets, and the usual terminal one ; the lower pair has dropi)e<l off. The other 
lateral leaflets are sessile, slightly cordate, about three and a half inches long, with from three to four strong spiny 
teeth on each side, and a very stiff triangular point ; the terminal leaflet is five inches long, and very deeply cordated, 
with five coarse, spiny teeth on each side. This is certainly the finest of the genus."— ./awr». Uort. Sttc.^ vol. v., p. 20. 

RoxDELETiA Backhousii. This plant, we understand, was sent to Kew by Messrs. 
Backhouse, of York, who have been the means of introducing so many sul)jeets worthy 
of cultivation to this country. It is from tropical America. 

"A small stove shi-ub, gla)>roiis in all its parts, except the pedicels, calyx, and corolla tube, which are minutely 
pubescent. Stems an«l branches slender, terete, green ; leaves opjjosite, shortly petioled, four to nine inches long, 
ovate, subacute, membranaceous, green, with red petiole and veins beneath. Stipules triangular, subulate, adpressed, 
persistent. Panicle terminal, erect, many-flowered, trichotomously branche<l. Flowers i)edicelled, half to three (quarters 
of an inch long, rose-coloured. (*alyx tube nearly globose. Corolla tube slender, twice or thrice as long as the calyx 
lobes, pubescent. Limb one-thinl of an inch diameter, lobes rounded, throat glabrous. Stamens small, inserted in the 
middle of the tube. Style very short. Stigmatic -lobes MneM.'" Botanical Magazinfy 0290. 

MiEABiLis MuLTiFLOHA. A vcry beautiful half-hardy plant, of herl)aceous character, 
from California ; raised by Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich. 
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A tall, stout, much-branche<l herb, clothed everywhere with a glandular pubescence, which varies much in 
quantity. Branches obscurely (iuadrangular, divaricating ; tumid at the no<les. Leaves three to four inches long, 
opposite petioleil, ovate, orbic\ilar ovate, or ovate -cordate, acute, or acuminate, rarely obtuse ; sometimes two-lobed 
at the base, rather thick, quite entire ; nerves spreading ; [)etiole stout. Flowers in terminal panicles, with opposite 
branches, four to seven together, in a green cup-sbaped or bell-shaped peduncled involucre, which is about one foot 
long, and has four or five short, acute, or obtuse, erect lobes. Perianth bright puq>le ; tube two inches long, funnel- 
shaped ; limb flat, five-lobed ; lobes rounded, notched at the lip. Stamens five to six, hardly exserte<l. Anthers 
small, yellow. Sfyle long and slender."— ^o^anica/ Ma/jazinfy G26C. 

Anthurium Veitciiii. Tliis magnificent plant was received hy Messrs. Veitch 
from Mr. Wallis, who s^'ut it from Columbia. It is alike singular in structure and 
effective in appearance — pn)})ably more so than any of the handsome-leaved aroids thct 
have preceded it, which is saying much, when it is remembered that we already possess 
such plants as Alocasia Ijowii, A. A'eitchii, and others. It is a subject that will no doubt 
be generally cultivated wlien sufficiently plentiful. 

*' Leaf -stalks two to three feet long, cylindrical ; blade of leaves two feet in length, leathery, bright green above, 
pale beneath, ovate-oblong, acute cordate at the base ; midrib thicker near the base, where it is rounded on the upper 
surface, near the apex depressed ; secondary nerves arched, depressed on upi>er surface, prominent on lower ; near the 
edge they anastomose together, forming an intra-marginal vein. Spathe spreading, oblong, white, many-nerved. 
Spadix two to two and a half inches long, cylindric, obtuse, pinkish- white, covered with whitish flowers." Gardener^a 
Chronicfff N.S., vol. vi., p. 772. 

Mertensia SiBiRiCA. d. Don. Altai Mountains. A liardy perennial. Flowers 
blue. Obtained from Siberia by Mr. Van Iloutte, of Ghent. Natural oixler, Borageworts. 

"The glaucous leaves and beautiful blue flowers appear with the earliest spring. Easily multiplied by division of 
the roots." — Van HoutU's Flora, v. 518, c. Apparently a pretty rock plant. 

ANiECTOCHlLUS LoBBiANUS. Planchon. A teiTcstrial Orchid figured in Jan Houife^s 
Flora, v. t. 519 ; appears to be in no respect different from An(ectochilns Roxburgh ii, 

Berbbris Wallichiaxa. Be CandoUe [alias B. macrophylla of ihe Gardens; 
alias B. atrovirens, G, Don), A hardy evergreen bush fmm the mountains of tropical 
Asia. Imported by Messrs. Veitch. 
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An evergreen of most beautiful aspect, with brown branches, a very dark green dense foliage, and long, slender, 
three-parted spines. The leaves grow in clusters, are about three or four inches long, with a sharp, prickly point, 
and numerous fine serratures, ending in a straight point on each side ; on the upper side they are a rich bright green, 
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Pbitillaria Rectjrva. a Liliaceous half-hardy — or, possibly, in some parts of the 
kingdom, quite hardy — plant, from California. Apparently the handsomest of the g^nus, 
and deserving of cultivation. 

** Bulb globose, aquamose, sending out copious radicular fibres all round the base. Stem erect, glabrous, purple 
mottled with green, varying from half a foot to two feet in height. Leaves six fco twelve, placed all near the middle of the 
stem, the lower ones in whorls of three or four each, the upper ones scattered, all linear-sessile, ascending, glabrous, 
green, two to four inches long. Flowers two to eight in a terminal raceme, drooping, or the upper ascending. 
Pedicels shorter than the flowers, each subtended by a single bract, which b like an ordinary leaf in shape and texture, 
but smaller. Perianth one to one and a half inches long, between funnel-shaped and bell-shaped, bright scarlet on the 
outside, in the inside spotted with scarlet on yellow ground. Segments subequal, oblanceolate, oblong, subacute, reliexed 
at the top when expanded, with an obscure, narrow, oblong nectary at the base. Stamens rather shorter than the perianth. 
Anthers small, yellow, oblong. Ovary clavate. Style twice as long as the ovary, obscurely threelobed at the stigmatose 
tip." — Botanical Magazine, 6264. 

Blandfordia Flammea. Lindley. From New Holland. A beautiful greenhouse 
perennial, flowering in October. Flowers two and a half inches long, ^•ivid orange 
scarlet. Introduced by Messrs. Low and Co. Natural order, Lily worts (Liliaceae). 

" This, which is perhaps the finest of the Blandfordias, in a vigorous state, is full four feet high, and bears five 
or six flowers at the end of its graceful stem. The leaves are narrow and stiff ; the flowers about three and a half 
inches long, one and a half inches across the mouth, of the most vivid orange scarlet, with a broad edge of clear 
yellow. It is even handsomer than B. intermedia and marginata." — Journ. Hort, Soc., voL v., p. 32. 

Cheirostylis Marmorata. Lindley (alias Dossinia marmorata, Morren), From 
Borneo (?). A pretty herbaceous stove plant, belonging to the natural order of Orchids, 
flowering in September. Flowers white. Introduced by Mr. Hugh Low. 

'* The leaves are of a deep reddish olive-green, with a velvety surface, and are traversed by fine golden veins, 
which disappear to a great extent when the leaves become old. It is far less beautiful than Aneectochilus setaceus or 
MonochOus regius. The flowers are white, with a reddish calyx, in a long, dark, purple, downy raceme. Although 
destitute of striking beauty, they weU repay a minute examination, being covered with peUucid glands, and frosted, 
as it were, over all the inner surface. Requires damp heat, and a mixture of three parts chopped sphagnum and one> 
third well-decayed leaf -mould. Increased by the creeping stems." — Journ. HoH. Soc., vol. v., p. 79. 

Helianthemum Scoparium. NuttalL From California. A small hardy shrubby 
rock-plant, belonging to the natural order of Rock Roses or Cistaceae, flowering in 
September. Flowers yellow. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. 

"A small prostrate shrub, with wiry branches and linear leaves. The flowers, which are small and bright yellow, 
grow in twos and threes at the end of the branches on naked pedicels about half an inch long. A hardy little shrub, 
requiring the same treatment as Cistuses. A very nice species for rock-work, on which it thrives in the full glare of the 
Sim.'' — Journ, Hort. Soc., voL v., p. 79. 

Anthurium Brownii. a stove aroid, introduced by Messrs. Veitch. Discovered 
by Mr. Wallis in New Grenada. Of large proportions and imposing appearance. A fine 
addition to our ornamental-leaved stove plants. It will no doubt succeed best in good 
fibrous peat, to which has been added some chopped sphagnum, sand, and a sprinkling 
of broken crocks. Pots extra well drained, so that the plentiful supply of water which it 
needs may get away. Temperature, that of an ordinary stove. 

" Leaves thick, and leathery in texture, deep green, quite smooth and shining, and elevated on moderately stout 
stalks, from two to t«ro and a half feet in length. Spathe eight inches in length. Spadix shortly stalked within, or above 
the spathe, covered with purplish four-parted flowers. Perianth segments, oblong, thickened, and truncate at the 
extremities. Stamens broad, petaloid. Anther ceUs widely divergent at the base. Pollen cells globular, studded with 
ft few asperities." — Oardener*9 Chronicle, N.S., voL vi, p. 744. 

Pbntarhaphia Cubbnsis. Decaisne, A tender shrub from Cuba, belonging to the 
order of Gesnerads. Flowers tubular, scarlet, appearing in the summer, handsome. 
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flowers, it is as well to give the plants a good watering once or twice during the summer with Guano water. In Belgium 
the seeds b^in to ripen by July. It also makes a very nice pot-plant for sitting-rooms. — Figured in the Annalta de Chind, 
t. 268. We believe this to be one of Messrs. Yeitch's many importations, and quite concur with Professor Morren in saying 
that it is not so much known as it deserves to be, especially in gai-dens where beauty is in greater esteem than rarity. 

Cypripedium Haynaldianum. a stove Orchid, from the Philippines, differing 
somewhat from the fine species C. Lowii, a well-known kind. Like all the Cypripediums 
from hot countries, this will require to 'be grown in a warm house ; in addition to which 
the principal matters to be observed in their cultivation are, perfect drainage, as they 
need more water than some Orchids, with the peat in which they are potted of a less 
fibrous description than that used for Epiphytal Orchids ; plenty of light, but thin shading 
material over them in bright weather, with a fair amount of air during the middle of the 
day in the growing season. 

** Leaves distichous, six to ten inches long, one and a half inches broad, suberect, keeled, obtuse, and two-toothed 
at the tip. Scape solitary, twelv.» to eighteen inches high, two or more flowered, clothed with long, soft, spreading hairs. 
Bracts one to one and a quarter inches loug. Flowers six to seven inches across, greenish -white, except the lower half 
of the upper sepal and petals, which are blotched with dark brown ; upper halves faint rose and white ; upper sepal 
suberect, oblong, obtuse, lower half with recurved margins, upper almost hooded. Petals tviristed beyond the middle, 
lip green, saccate, rounded at the base. Staminode two-lobed, green." — Botanical Magazine, 6296. 

Adiantum Neoguixeense. In this plant we have a welcome addition to our stove 
Ferns. Elegant in habit, and possessing the merit of not being too large for growers 
with limited accommodation — an objection that has with much reason been urged against 
a great many of the Ferns that have been introduced of late years. It was received by 
Mr. Williams, of the IloUoway Nurseries, from Mr. Goldie, who discovered it in New 
Guinea. It will doubtless be a larger grower than A. lethiopicum, to which group of 
species it may be said to belong. 

"Fronds spreading, glabrous, deltoid, tri quadripinnata, pellucid membranaceous, dark olive-green, with a 
glaucous tinge on both surfaces. Piimae ovate ; ultimate pinnules on very fine hair-like stalks, the terminal one cuneate, 
the lateral ones trapezoid, averaging about half an inch long, crenately lobed, the lobes rather large entire. Son small, 
4istinct, about six to eight to a pinnule, orbicular, entirely sunk in closed sinuses of the marginal lobes ; the 
indusium smooth ; veins flabellate, about four running into each sinus ; stipes castaneous, smooth, glaucous ; secondary 
and tertiary rachides very slender, hair -like." — Gardener's Chronide, N.S., voL vil, p. 12. 

MiCROSPEiiMA Bartoxiodes. IFalpers {alias Eucnide bartonioides, Zuccarini), A 
Loasad from Mexico. Introduced by Mr. Charlwood. A handsome hardy annual, with 
large bright yellow glittering flowers ; the stems are covered with stiffish hairs. 

"Stems about a foot long, flexuose, succulent, subtranslucent. Leaves ovate-acute, lobed, and serrated. Flower-stalks 
long, one-flowered, terminal. Petals ovate, or rather obovate, slightly serrated, 8uli>hur-yellow, paler, almost white, 
beneath. Stamens very long, in five monadelphous fascicles. Its soft, succulent nature makes it liable to be injured by 
heavy rain and wind. " — Botanical Magazine^ t. 4491. 

Spatiiodea Speciosa. Brongniart, Of uncertain origin — supposed African. A 
magnificent stove tree, belonging to the fiignoniads, with close panicles of very large 
pink, trumpet- shaped flowers, stained with crimson. Flowers in the spring. 

'* When this beautiful species blossomed at Ghent, it was about four feet high. The panicle api>eared at the end of 
the stem, which was covered with pinnated leaves, seated in threes, each being furnished with oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate, serrated, shining leaflets. The corolla is about two and a half inches long, and is protruded from an oblong 
blunt calyx, which opens on one side to let it pass, at the same time dividing into two triangular teeth at the back. 
Cultivated in a mixture of decayed leaves and rotten dung, mixed with one-third peat and one-third loam ; it is 
represented to be difficult to strike. According to Professor Morren, it was originally received at Ghent from England." — 
Annales de Oand^ t. 260. 
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[Plate 3.] 



DEroROBIUM SUPERBIENS. 

An IrU&rmedicUey or Cool Stove Epiphyte, belonging to tlte NcUural Order o/* Orchids; 

from North Australia. 



Specific C.i)aracter. 

DENDROBIUM SUPEKBIENS.— " Somewhat resembling D. Bigibbum, but has not such an anterior gibbonty to the 

. chin. It has numerous asperities over the lateral lobes of the lip ; middle column consisting of five equal plates. 

Petals much different from D. Bigibbum, longer, and at once narrower. Colour bright purple.' 



n 



Gardener's Chronicle, N.S., VoL VI., p. 5ia 
— — <K>;^o« 

THIS is the stoutest, most robust, erect-growing species of Dendrobium hitherto 
introduced, equally distinct in both its flowers and the general aspect of the plant. 
The flowers — which are of a beautiful purple colour, shaded from a bright to a deeper hue^ 
are produced from the old imported bulbs in moderately dense, large, half -nodding spikes 
— possess not only a beauty of their own, but have a charming effect combined with other 
Orchids, from their affording a colour rare in the family, although somewhat approached 
by another Australian species — D. Bigibbum, a very much smaller growing plant. In 
the aspect of the plant this Dendrobium is much more like Cyrtopodium punctatum, 
a well-known species indigenous to both St. Domingo and Mexico, than to other members 
of the genus Dendrobium, having immensely stout, thick pseudo-bulbs, from two to 
two and a half feet in length, bjaring equally stout, leathery leaves. Such was the 
character of the specimen from which our illustration was taken, and which flowered 
with Mr. B. S. Williams, at the HoUoway Nurseries, in April, 1878. There appears 
to be another form of the plant previously imported by Messrs. Veitch, of much weaker 
growth in both the bulbs and leaves, yet alike in its erect habit ; the flowers a somewhat 
darker shade in colour. One remarkable feature apparent in the Holloway plant was 
that in every case the flower-stems, after blooming, grew on, forming a young plant. 
This, as well known to cultivators of Orchids, is a very common occurrence with many 
Dendrobes, so far as young plants being formed from the joints, or nodes, of the bulbs 
that have not produced flowers ; but in this the present subject differs in the flower-spiko 
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growing on after the blooming is over. One great advantage from a cultural point of viev^ 
that the plant possesses over the great majority of Dendrobiums is the enduring character 
of its flowers ; we understood that the Hollo way plants, several of which have bloomed, kept 
their flowers quite fresh for six or eight weeks — a property that much enhances the value 
of these, as all other cultivated plants. As we have already intimated, this is an 
Australian plant ; and although those that have flowered have, we believe, been kept since 
their introduction in a temperature such as usually is given to Orchids that are found to 
succeed with a moderate amount of artificial heat, yet we very much doubt if this will 
be found the right treatment; for although under such conditions the old pseudo-bulbs 
grown and matured in their native country will no doubt produce flowers, this is a very 
different thing from the formation of new growth such as is calculated to produce flowers in 
the quantity natural to the plant. Most of the species from the same country will grow 
freely enough in the close moist atmosphere of our Orchid-houses, forming leaves and 
bulbs even larger than in their native habitats ; but grown under such conditions, they lack 
the solidity in texture indispensable to the free formation and development of flowers. It is 
not through an excess of heat they receive when so managed that is the cause of their 
being wanting in flowering capabilities, but the over-humid atmosphere, with insufiicient 
light and air, that thus enfeebles them. AVe think a warm greenhouse, with less atmospheric 
moisture, more air, and still more light during the growing season, with comparatively cool 
dry quarters when at rest, will be more in keeping with its requirements. In respect to 
soil, it will doubtleas do well in such material as is found to answer for the generality of 
its now numerous concreners, for which well-drained pots, with a mixture of good fibrous 
peat — having most of the earthy matter removed — to which is added a little chopped 
sphagnum, broken crocks, and a sprinkling of sand, are found suitable. It must have 
suflScient moisture at the roots whilst the growing season lasts, and be kept all but dry 
through the dormant period. 
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[Plate 4.] 

THE WHITE CUraiNGHAM RHODODENDRON. 

(rhododendron cinnamomeum ; var. cunninghami.) 
A Hardy Evergreen Hybrid Shntb. 7i. cinnamomeum $, maximum 9. 

OR the figure of this noble shrub we are indebted to Mr. George Cunningham, of the 

Nursery, Liverpool. It is probably the best hybrid Rhododendron yet raised, not 
possessing, indeed, the rich colours of the (irimson mules, but quite as valuable to the 
cultivator on account of its large heads of pure white, spotted blossoms. The history of 
the plant is thus given by Mr. Cunningham in his correspondence : — 

"It was raised between Cinnamomeum and a late White Maximum, as you will at 
once see by the foliage. It is very remarkable for its strong ribbed leaf and brown 
under-surface. The white of the flower is very pure, and tlie dark purple spots contrast 
with it very beautifully. It is quite hardy, its maternal parent l>eing the latest and 
hardiest of all our Rhododendrons, and Cinnamomeum, the father, will stand any severity of 
an English winter in January, but as it pushes early in the spring, it is liable to be cut 
by our late frosts. 

''The object which I had in view in hybridising R. cinnamomeum with a pure White 
Maximum was to improve the colour of each parent, keeping the purple spots of the 
former, and getting a later period of flowering from the latter. In this part of the 
kingdom the ilowers from the hybrids with the Indian species and Ponticum, or Catawbicnse, 
are in three seasons out of four destroyed by late frosts; the colour also of those Ix'tween the 
true Scarlet Arboreum and the pink and purple species is diluted, and that between them 
and Cinnamomeum, or the White Arboreum, is often of a mnddi/ j)ink, turning, as the 
flower gets old, into a dirty white. In the one I have sent you to figure, these objects 
I have been obtained — the white colour has been preserved in all its purity, and a perfect 

hardiness also acquired. None of my plants of it have had any protection.^' 

In form the leaves are exactly intermediate between the two parents. To the shape 
of the Cinnamon Tree Rhododendron they add the convexity of R. maximum ; and the 
downy surface of the under side is just half-way between the two. In both the mule and 
its 9 parent^ the hairiness consists of numerous much entangled tubes, blunt, transparent. 
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flat, thin-sided, and very often arranged in a starry manner. They are evidently the 
beginning of the raments (?) of Bejaria. 

In one respect both leaves an:l stem are unlike either parent. The latter is of a rich 
crimson brown, and the former are covered with an abundant resinous secretion, which 
renders them sticky to the touch. 



THE VERVAENE RHODODENDRON. 

Although derived from a different source, and much less interesting than the preceding, 
the variety published by M. Van Houtte under the name of llhododendron poniicnm, vcr. 
Vervaeneanum, flare pkno, deserves mention in tli's i)lace. It was no hybrid, but was an 
accidental seedling obtained by a ^I. Vervaene, ^'dont Ics heureuses tentatives de semis ont 
dote rhorticulture de cette riclie acquisition,^^ from llhododendron pon ileum. According to 
M. Van Houtte, it is no less rc^markabk^ for the elegance of its habit, than for the abundance 
of its flowers, the great breadth of its heads and of its corolla, and for its delicate tints. 
His very fine figure represents it as forming a head about as large as that shown in the 
annexed plate ; the flowers measure full three inches in diameter, are semi-double, of a 
rich lilac colour, with the upper lip white, spotted w^ith yellow. See Flore dcs Serres, 
it. 492, 493. 
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GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 



"A dunning ipocioi. 
to the be&utiful wblte-lippefl Hction 
o( the K<-nu«, an-i reiuarlnble unong 
thsm far it* flmran being lulTawil 




Calantiib Svlvatica, hiiidleif. A beau- 
tiful terrestrial bIovl' Orchid, with long ere«t 
spikes of lai^ (lowers, at first whiti-, but 
changing to bright yellow. From the leles of 
France and Bourbon. 

This i> the moat beautiful of >il the apecie! of (UnDtlie. 
To the futiRge uiit general haint of the White UuUDborv-leavnl 
(Cii'iibM* irrtaril'Aia'i, it ndile far finer floweri, whioli uro at 
Snt pure white, hut by dt^rsei obaiigo to ndear bright relbw, 
Tflrj .Ufferunl from the M-kstj of dealli. Tliui. each ipike of 
flowen rMctnblo a maniYe plume, the upper port of which i> 
jnow-whltB, the loweit very jrellow, while in Iha mi'hlle the 
one oolonr inionsibly |ia»oi into the otliei through ■ tender 
creaiD'oaloareil tint. 

Anqr.eci;u Vikbns. Lindleg in Botaniral 
Register, IS 17, under t. 19. A showy white- 
flowered orchidaceous epiphyte, from Bour- 
bon. Blossomed in the Garden of Plants, 
at Paris, under the care of Monsieur 
Houllett. (Figs. 9 & 10.) 

The lepaU Hid petali, aiut Iho «pur of the Up are 
gtseaiah, vad the Up itielf, although 
Imi omupiououely liugeil with green in ths miiliUe. 
If, however, u noblclooldng pUot. richly ilowrving 
pUoe among even thu moat aelect eoUoctionK. 

OiMNTOOLOSetlM RtlBES- 

CES3. LiaiUf^. From Ni- 
caragua, imported by Mr. 
Skinner, A very handsome 
Orchid, with fine blnsh 
flowers spotted with crira- 
Bon. tluwent in November. 
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on both sides, almost velvety, mucronate, cordate, with a deep bat closed sinus. Flowers in many-flowered nmbels with 
hairy pedicels, white, with a deep green radiating ring at the base ; lobes spreading, ovate-rotundat«-obtuse, longitudi- 
nally plfdted in the middle. A soft-wooded plant, of rapid and extensive growth, well adapted to cover trellis-work, 
pillars, kc Where it is required to cover a great space, it should be planted in a mixture of loam and peat, about 
eighteen inches in depth, and well drained. It may also be grown in a pot, and trained up the rafters of the house, or 
on a wire trellis fixed to the pot ; and by occasionally stopping the leading shoots it may be made to flower abundantly.*' 
— Botanical Magazine^ t. 4472. 

MoNARDELLA. Macrantha. A half-hardy perennial from California. It is of a close 
dwarf habit of growth, highly aromatic ; the flowers are bright orange-scarlet in colour. A 
handsome plant. 



Crocus Ciirysanthus, var. Fcscotixctus. This is an interesting plant, brought 
from Asia Minor by Mr. Elvves. 

" It has a corm like that of C. biflonis, four to five narrow, distinctly vittate leaves ; two lanceolate, much 
imbricated spathevalves ; a protruded tube, a couple of inches long, dull white, with brown strii)es. Deep orange 
limb an inch deep, the outer segments broadly suffused with sepia-brown all down the back ; the three inner ones smaUer, 
and tinged with brown at the throat." — Gardener's Chrotticfe, N.S., vol. v., p. 622. 

Pritchardia Gran'dis. This plant has been introduced by Mr. Bull, of King^s 
Road, Chelsea, from the South Sea Islands. But the name must only be taken as 
provisional, as the plant is not yet in a condition to identify. 

It is undoubtedly the grandest of all the fan-leaved palms that do not exceed a small or medium growth. It has 
attained a height of five or six feet. Tlie stem is somewhat angular, and surrounded by a network of fibres, as in the 
case of some others of the family. The leaves are nearly orbicular, very symmetrical ; the margin is regularly divided, 
but not very deeply, into moderate-sized oblong lobes, notched. The petiole is proportionate in length to that of the 
blade, which it supports almost erect whilst young ; as they get older, the entire leaf assumes a more drooping position ; 
the upper surface of the leaf is a beautiful dark green, quite smooth, the under surface paler in colour. It is a plant that 
at once strikes the beholder as totally distinct from everything we have hitherto seen ; and when sufficiently plentiful to 
be obtainable, will no doubt be eagerly sought after by aU growers of Palms, no collection of which can be said to be 
complete without it. It will require a warm stove to grow it, with j>eaty sod, well drained, and abundance of water 
during the growing season. 

Aratja Eleoantissima. 

*' A very elegant evergreen stove plant, witli an erect slender stem, well furnished with digitate leaves, on long 
dark -green footstalks, mottled with white. The surface of the leaves is deep green, the midrib of each leaflet being 
white ; the filiform leaflets are i>endulouH, and ad<l much to its beauty. It is a very effective decorative subject, from 
the South Sea Islands, and conse(|uently will require a strong heat in which to be grown."— jBM/r« CcUafof/ue, 1870. 

TiiKRKsrA Pkrsica. C. Koch, A hardy Liliaceous plant from Mount Ararat, 
where it is found at the elevation of 4,000 feet. It is said to have the flowers of the same 
form RH in Kritillaria, but the ha])it of a Lily. 

This is doscrilxTd as having a boll-sha]>ed, hoxajietaloid flower, with oblong coloured sepals, ppoviitedwith a nectarife- 
mus cavity in tho iiiMi«lo ; nix hy|K)gyn(>us stanions included within the flower; oval anthers, deeply pierced below to 
ri'oi'ivo thn flliiiiioiit ; a five col 1«mI, many-stMnlod, five angular, columnar ovary ; with a linear, entire style, and a scarcely 
diNtlngiiisliiiblo NtiKiuu. The b\dhs arc said to bo like those of the Crown Imperiai. It docs nota|i^car from the Annalea 



" Slender, cylindrio, tufted stems, procumbent or ascending, more or less pubescent, or almost glabrate. Leaves 
■mall, half to three-quarters of an inch long, petioled, ovate, obtuse, quite entire ; petiole shorter than the blade, spread- 
ing or recurved ; bracteal leaves, sessile, membranaceous, and pubescent. Flowers ten to twenty in a close sessile 
terminal head ; calyx half an inch long, striate, terete, tomentose. Corolla slender, scarlet ; tube three times as I 

long as the calyx; lobes oblong lanceolate; stamens exserted. Anthers small. Style slender. Stigma bifid.*' — 'l 

BokmiccU Magazine^ 6270. 
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[Plate 5.] 

BORONIA ELATIOR 

A Beauii/ul, EhjatU Habited, Hard-Wooded Green/iouse Flowering Plant, from South- West 

Australia, belonging to the Order Rutacelb. 



ftpectftc Cl^aracter. 

BOBONIA ELATIOR. — ** A slender twiggy erect shrub, four to fiw feet high, much branched. Stem mnd brcJiches more 
or less clothed with long, soft, rather distinct spreading hairs. Leaves close-set, uniform, and rather distichous on 
the flowering branches, one to two inches long, by half to three-quarters of an inch broad, pinnate ; rachis 
slightly dilated between the pinnae, which are two to six pairs, with an odd one between, sessile, linear acuminate, 
4at, quite entire. Flowers very numerous on the bninches, drooping, shortly pe<luncled. Sepals broadly ovate, 
acuminate. Corolla reddish-purple, nearly globose. Petals nearly orbicular, apiculate, much imbricated. 
Stamens and filaments very short, subulate ; those opposite the sepals with small yellow anthers, placed 
under the stigma lobes, then alternate with large black anthers. Ovary pubescent, hid under the obtusely 
pyramidal stigma, which is four-lobod at the base.'* 



JBcHanieal Magatint, 6285. 
•o;v^:o<i 



IN this we have one of the finest amongst a most beautiful genus of hard-wooded green- 
house plants, equally remarkable for its elegant habit of growth and its disposition 
to flower profusely. Like the other species in cultivation, it blooms in the spring, but 
apparently is not so early in opening its flowers as some, for instance, B. pinnata, another fine 
kind, to which the present subject affords a pleasing contrast. The flowers are produced at 
the axils of the leaves, over the greater portion of the entire length of the preceding sum- 
mer's shoots, forming pendent floral cords, to which its thin flexible shoots may be likened. 
The flowers are of a reddish-purple hue, and their ability to endure long upon the plant 
in a fresh condition is a matter deserving of being taken into account in all plants grown 
for decorative purposes. Another attribute that this Boron ia has, which commends it to 
those with limited greenhouse accommodation, is that it blooms equally freely in a 
small as in a large state : young examples in six or eight inch pots • bloom so as to 
form perfect wreaths of flowers. This species is easily grown, but, like several of the best 
amongst the other favourite kinds, there are a few essentials in its cultivation that require 
attention to ensure the full measure of success, particulars of which will assist the in- 
experienced. Boronias thrive best in peaty soil of a rich nature, not close, hard, and very 



black in colour, such as is frequently used for the hardest-wooded section of Ericas, but full of 
fibre; they are free-rooting subjects, requiring* the soil to be kept — especially during the grow- 
ing season — a little moister than some things indigenous to the same country. They will 
also bear more pot-room whilst young than some other greenhouse shrubs. This collectively 
points to the necessity, not only for thorough drainage of the pots, but also to a liberal 
admixture of sand amongst the soil, to admit of the water percolating freely through it. 
These plants are somewhat subject to the attacks of mildew through the winter and spring, 
and unless this is sought after, and destroyed by the application of flowers of sulphur or 
some of the remedies used for the destruction of this parasite, it will quickly reduce the 
leaves to a condition that will cause their falling off in a green state — an occurrence that 
seriously injures the plants. To render tliem less liable to the presence of the parasite, 
they should each summer, about the beginning of August, be stood out of doors in. the 
open air for a month or so, whicli will not only cause the leaves to get better matured, but 
will also tend to promote a greater disposition to flower. 

It is one of the importations of Messrs. Veitch, of Chelsea, in whose collection the 
subject of our illustration flowered. 
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Plate 6] 

DRUMMOND'S SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER. 

(SARRACEKIA DRUMMONDII.) 

A Stove Marsh Plant, from Florida, hdonging to the Natural Order of Sarraceniadb. 



DRUMMOND'S SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER.—" Pitchers long, straight, dilated upwards, angular, tapering much to the 
base ; furnished with a sharp projecting rib in front, with an undulating inflexed roundish blade, which is covered 
with long hairs in the inside. Flowers purple. " 



Sarraeenia Dmmmondii. CroonCt Obaervatioiu on the genu$ Sarraceniaf t^o. 3, Vfith a plate, in the " Annal$ of the 

Lyceum of Natural History of New York," vol. iv; 



>5«<o^ 



THIS plant was, we believe, originally introduced by the late Mr. Drummond, who met 
with it in Florida, near the town of Appalachicola. It has since been found 
abundantly, by Dr. Chapman, on the western borders of the river of the same name, below 
Ocheesee. It; therefore, inhabits the swamps of a region which, during summer, experiences 
a tropical heat, as is in some measure indicated by the presence of orchidaceous epiphytes, 
such as Epidendrum Magnolias and tampense. 

The pitchers of this plant are from eighteen inches to two and a half feet long, perfectly 
erect and straight, with very much the form of a postman's horn. Their colour is of the 
most vivid green, except at the upper expanded end, where they are brilliantly variegated 
with white, red, and green. The rim of the orifice of the pitchers is slightly folded back, 
from the front towards the back, where it expands into a broad roundish arched cover, much 
undulated and crisped. In the inside this cover is clothed with long hairs, which partially 
disappear towards the entrance of the pitcher, at which point there is a considerable exudation 
of sweet viscid matter, apparently secreted by the hairs which exist there. The flower is of 
a dingy purple colour, roundish, about two and a half inches in diameter, ^vith five blunt 
acuminate sepals, five obovate inflexed petals, and a pale-green dilated five-angled membranous 
stigma, which is nearly as long as the flower itself ; each angle is divided into two short 
lobes. Beneath which, in a fold, lies the real stigmatic surface. These flowers have little 
beauty, and are by no means the object of the gardener's care. 
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The so-called pitchers are in reality the leaves of this plant, in a very singnlar 
condition ; the pitcher itself being* the leaf -stalk, and the cover its blade. By what mode of 
development this kind of structure is produced has never yet been conclusively shown. It 
has been thoug-ht that the pitcher is formed by the folding' togt?ther, in its earliest infancy, 
of the two sides of a flat leaf-stalk, the line of which union is indicated by a firm elevated rib, 
which proceeds from the base to the opening* of the pitcher, as if to stiffen and sustain it ; 
but this is not certain, and it is more probable that the pitcher is the result of a hollowing* 
process, coeval with the first growth of the pitcher itself, and analogous to that which 
produces the hip of the rose, or the cup at the bottom of the calyx of Eschscholtzia, or the 
cups that appear accidentally upon cabbag«-leaves. 

If the exact nature of the pitcher is thus undecide^l, we are still further from a know- 
ledge of the use for which so singoilar an apparatus is destined. To the common idea, that 
Nature intended it to hold water, arise these objections : that water is not foxmd in the 
pitcher except after rains or heavy dews, and that plants which grow naturally in bogs can 
hardly require any unusual apparatus for supplying* them with water. Others think that the 
pitcher is a contrivance for detaining insects in captivity till they perish and decay, the 
putrefaction of these creatures conducing* to the nutrition of the plant. But there is no 
apparent reason why the Side-Saddle flower should require this sort of special nutriment 
more than its* neighbours in the same bogs, which have no pitchers. This, however, is 
certain, that if the pitchers were intended for fly-traps, they could hardly have been more 
ingeniously contrived. It is the honey of the mouth of the pitcher that tempts the 
insects to their destruction ; and, accordingly, they are found in abundance at the bottom. 
In the plant now before us we count, in the month of Febniary, about a dozen, two of 
which are wasps; and Mr. Croom says that he found in one of his a large butterfly 
{Papilio Turnus), Reversed hairs keep them there without hope of escape. As the sides of 
the pitchers consist of very lax cellular tissue, containing large cavities in every direction, 
and as starch-grains in abundance escape from the sides when woimded, it is a question 
whether this starch, converted into sugar by the vital force of the pitcher, may not serve to 
sweeten the water in which the imprisoned insects meet a miserable end. 
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ikmt ytftUAmt witvth xr*i JMAted o« th« branch, h^nce the It^r^ nsktiilj fall off in 'Iryin;; : thej are heartahaped- 
I Mwt^ ritkniated, pahjih ;pr^«;n. FV/v«ni pur^ whit^, or. in hod, gre<»ii»h white, arr^z^^i in •pikes which are lolifeuy 

r aA/l Uirmin^ on * rrAin Kr%n^,h. f^ ^/n ^hort iiirle br%nch«ii. In i^r,win^ it at Krw we h^re matie use of godl jeHov kMm, ' ' 

I mix^ with * little Wf monUl an/i Hand. In this it has attaineii the hei^t (A ei^t feet, anil continaea in a perfectlj 

I>Ar;RH 0.vosu.KFr/>RA P'lore-Pleno. A greeiihoust; evergreen shrub, introduced 
hy Mr, Bull, from AuKtralia. 

Vftoinnn a prof »j*»oti of doTjhle fiowtm^ white in coloar. They are i»ro*luced over a consi^Ierable length of the ' i 

prtftftdrMi mmrtt^rn «h'x/t.4, at the >j«uie 'if each leaf, giving it a very chArniing ai'i^earance. It iji of a fomewhat erect | 
rijjW ha^/ft, anH very Kuit^ble for general ^leeoraf ive pur|»o«e«. Like the other better-known species, it Li e&iily grown, 

re'inirifkg b//thing m'>re than r/rdinary greenhoujie treatment. It bl<x/irii during the Apring. ' I 



TlORiiifA LuTKA. TliiH i.s a half-harrly plant Klonopin^ to the natural order Iridaceae, ij 

and in indi^enouH to Peru and Chili ; not espial for the general effeet of its flowers to the jj 

old but Tfifftd Infant if ul T. Pavonia, but, nevertheless, a handw>me flower. It bloomed with jj 
Mr. P^lwcH, at Cin'neester. 

" Bulb ovcrld. Htem terete, alx^iit a f'x>t long, >*earing three or four rllMtinctly siij>erp<»eil leaves, and a angle termiiud 
heftfl iff fiawtrn. I^javen »4;«hile, linear, ai;urninat«f. four to nix inches long, a quarter of an inch broad, bright green, 
nirtmgij plicate, glabroun. Sjmthe one anrl a half to two inches long. Two to four flowered, opening in aaccessioii 
on different daya. I'efliceN an long aM the Njtathe. C>vary oblong. Perianth yellow, very fugative, an inch and a half 
ftcroM. Hegmenta fonning a cup dotteil with brown. Filaments united to the top in a cylindrical column. Anthers 
lignUte. Htyle-arm« cut flown nearly to the ljft«e into two hooked forks."— 2^><a« tea/ Magazine^ 621)5. 

Adieh JKZokNsrs. Slefjold. A magnificent evergreen coniferous tree from Japan. 
Introduced by MesHrs. Standish and Co. Leaves of a brilliant green. (Fig. 25.) 

Aocording to Hiebold, the Jczo Spruce is so called because it grows on the islands of Jezo and Krafto, in the empire 
of Japan, whence it ban lieen introduced into tlic gardens of the wealthy inhabitants of Jedo. He describes it aa a large 
tree, with a soft light woo<l, employed by the Jajianesc for arrows, and in the construction of domestic utcnaila. The 
leAvea are said to remain for seven years upon the branches. The cones were unknown to him. He only saw the tree 
in flower in the month of June. 

• LiBERTiA Paniculata. A grecnhouse perennial, free-flowering and handsome. 
Raised from seeds received at Kew from New South AVales. Blooms in the spring. 

" Root-stock short, terminated by a tuft of distichous glossy foliage. Leaves three-quarters to one foot long, by 
ono-thinl to half an inch broad ; narrow, linear, acuminate, nerve<l and keeled, margin (luite entire. Stem or scape one to 
two feet higb, slender, compressed, with or without a lanceolate-subulate leaf below tlie inflorescence. Panicle long, 
irregular ; branches distinct, alternate, almost ereot, with a sub-membranaceous erect sheathing, subulate lanceolate 
bract at the base of each. Flowers sub-umbellate ; umbels with short broa<l membranaceous bracts ; pedicels slender, 
lengthening after flowering, jointed under the flower. Perianth three-quarters of an inch diameter. Segment horizontal, 
narrowly oblong, obtuse, white. Filaments erect, slender, connate at the base. Anthers yellow. Ovary obovoid. Style 
short. Stigmas three, spreiwling horizontally, subulate tips, papillose ; capsule nearly globose, membranous. Seeds 
numerous, small, angular.'' — Botanical Magazine^ G2G3. 

AiiTOCARPUs Caxxoxii. A stove shrub or tree, from the Society Islands. 

A handsome ])lant, of free erect growth, that will no doubt attain a considerable size. The leaves appear to vary 
much in form ; some are tiim]>le and cordate at the base, lobod irregularly more or less at the apex ; others three-lobed 
at the apex, often deeply so, the centre one the largest. They are bronzy-crimson in colour, shaded with i)uri)le on the 
upper surface ; beneath, bright re<l. Petioles pubescent, also red in colour. From the part of the world to which it is 
indigenous, there is not much chance of its succeeding without a warm house in which to grow, which somewhat detracts 
from its value. 
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Concerning this new shrub we hftve no information beyond the statement that it was found at Tein>tung. The 
Aspect of the pknt is not unlike that of an evergreen o*k, but the leaves are perfectly smooth on each side. The berries 
when ripe are very small, and appear to be unusually pulpy, for, on drying, they shrivel up, and leave the ribs of the 
four stones which they enclose quite apparent. It seems allied to Thunberg's Hex rotunda. 

Agave Victorle REOiKiE. A ^eenhouse succulent perennial, from Mexico. 
Amongst these quaint-looking very interesting plants, this stands out conspicuously as 
one of the most distinct of all that do not attain a large size. It, we believe, belongs 
to the same group as A. filifera. We understand the entire stock of it is in the hands 
of J. T. Peacock, Esq., of Sudbury House, Hammersmith, whose rich collection of these 
and kindred plants has attaine<l a world-\\'ide reputation, and by whom it was exhibited 
before the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society, who awarded it a first-- 
class certificate, which it richly deserved. 

" Leaves deep green, somewhat dorsally compressed, surface canaliculate, about six to eight inehes long, one 
and a half wide at the gibbose ba«e, from which they narrow upwards towards the acutely carinate point, terminiiting 
in a stout blackish -brown spine. Tlie leaves are margined with a narrow band of white." — Oardener^t C^ronieUf 
N.a, voL iv., p. 4M {unth FUj.), 

Adiantum Peixcefs. a stove evergreen Fern, from New Granada. In this we 
have one of the finest sj^ecies in the whole of the Adiantums, which undoubtedly re- 
present the Fern family in a way second to none. . It belongs to the same g^oup as 
A. Tenerum ; but fine as is that species, the present subject much surpasses it, particularly 
by its graceful drooping or pendent habit. It is a free grower, attaining a large size. 
A splendid subject alike for exhibition or general decorative purposes. No doubt the 
temperature of an intermediate house will answer best for it, as there is no class of plants 
that suffer more than Ferns if kept too hot. 

" Stipe one foot, and lamina two feet in length. Frond broadest at the base, pendent, deltoid, quadripinnata. 
Pinnules large, u[iper comer obliquely overlying the rachis ; terminal pinnule larger than the rest, shar^dy cuneate at 
the base. Sori one-eighth of an inch or more in length." — Oardaiers Chronicle y X.S., vol. iv., p. 197# 

CATTT.FnfA Spectabtlis, of which there is a figure in the Florist (vol. iii., p. 92), is only 
a finely-blown specimen of C. pumila. 

EuciiARis Candida. A stove bulb, imported by Mr. Bull from Colombia. The 
leaves are obovate, oblong, acuminate, cuneate at the base. The flowers are borne on an 
erect stem, thrown well up above the foliage, in an umbel, containing more or less in 
number, according to the strength of the plant. They are white in colour, and similar 
in character to the well-known E. Amazonica, but individually smaller, on which account^ 
for the purpose of cutting, it will in many cases be preferred to E. Amazonica. 

TnicnopiLiA Sitavis. A delicious Orchid, of which a figure will appear in a number 
of this work. 

T. itmvU ; pseudobulbis tenuibus obcordatis, foliis latis oblongis coriacois, pcdimculis bifloris, x^etalis linearlbua 
rcctiusoulis, labello maximo bilobo uiidulato cri8i)o basi arctj convoluto sursilm abruptc ventricoso. 






[Platk 7.] 



ODONTOGLOSSUM YEXILLARIUM. 

A Jiagnifieent SUwe Epiphyte, unsurpassed in beauty. From New Granada; belonging to the 

Order of Orchids. 



Specific CMtacter* 

ODONTOGLOSSUM YEXILLARIUM.— Pseudo-bulbB, one and a half to two and a half inchei long, narrow, oblong, 
compretted. Leaves nx to twelve inches long, by one and a half broad. Scai)ei several, sometimes six from one 
psendo-bulb, very slender, longer than the leaves. Sheaths small, distant, appressed. Racemes many-flowered ; 
flowers on slender pedicek ; bracts a quarter of an inch long. Flowers much the largest of the genus ; the largest 
four inches long ; perianth quite flat ; sepals sub-equal, obovateoblong, or obovate cuneate, subacute, or truncate^ 
flat, rather recurved, pale rose-coloured ; petals larger or smaller than the sepals, and of the same shape, but 
usually more acute, of a deep rose-colour, with a lighter margin ; lip quite flat, of one large almost round two- 
lobed limb, contracted into a daw at the base, and produced there into two ovate acute ascending bracts. There 
is a small two-lobed callus at the veiy base of the claw, close to the column, and three small ones at its distal end. 
The lip is white, suffused with deep rose-colour on the disc of each half, and pale yellow streaked with red on the 
daw. Column very shorty 



Botanical Magazine^ 6037. 

A MONGST the many fine Orchids introduced into Europe of late years^ there are few, 
Jl\^ if any, that equal this, if we take into account the immense size and substance of 
the flowers, their exquisite colour, and the freedom with which they are produced. The 
individual blooms, from their wide massive character, may be said to be deficient in that 
elegance which characterises those Orchids that have the petalite and sepalite segments 
long, narrow, and somewhat elegantly twisted, as found in many others of the family 
of Odontoglots, of which the recently introduced beautiful O. cirrhosum may be taken as 
an example ; yet the present plant possesses a beauty of its own. The gracefully curved 
racemes, having the appearance of almost being weighed down by the weight of their 
flowers, the labellum of which is conspicuous by its immense size. This Odontoglossum 
possesses to an extent that most desirable property, in Orchids, of the flowers collectively 
being fully proportionate in quantity to the size of the plant which produces them — a 
condition wanting in many; and, however beautiful, when the flowers are small in size, or 
deficient in numbers proportionate to the size of the plant, it detracts much from the 
general appearance. The leaves are of a pale-green colour, and it seems to be a remarkably 



SEE 
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free grower, as small imported plants soon get established and grow rapidly ; the yearly 
increase in the size of the bulbs, and their corresponding ability to produce an increased 
amount of flower, being greater than with most Orchids. Like many other species of the 
Odontoglot family, it is extremely variable in the colour and size of the flowers. Our 
illustration, taken from a specimen in the possession of Mr. B. S. Williams, Victoria 
Nurseries, IloUoway — well known as one of the most successful cultivators of these plants in 
the kingdom — represents one of the largest-flowered finely-coloured forms yet produced. 
Many there are — bearing externally, so far as the plant goes, a very similar appearance to 
this — which produce a great deal smaller flowers, as well as much paler, some being so 
deficient in colour as to only possess a faint pink shade ; and although these, in the absence 
of the finest varieties, would be considered fine things, still they suffer much by comparison 
with the large-flowered highly-coloured forms. 

It is one of those species that may be described as requiring an intermediate temperature — 
something batwixt that needed by plants indigenous to hot regions, and that which suits 
cool Orchids. It succeeds best in a pot half filled with drainage material, the rest good 
fibrous peat, the earthy portion of which has been removed, mixed with one-fourth broken 
crockB or charcoal, and some chopped sphagnum. Like most of the other Odontoglots, 
this needs the soil keeping wetter during the growing season than many Orchids. It 
should have a thin shade, so as to diffuse the sun's rays rather than to obstruct the light, 
as this is the most important element to give strength and vigour to the plants, and 
without it is present in sufficient volume, whatever growth is made will be wanting in the 
solidity requisite to preserve them in a continued healthy condition, to still further effect 
which a fair amount of air should be given daily whilst the plants are in active growth ; 
the atmosphere ought to be kept moderately charged with moisture, but not so much as is 
needed by plants that are natives of countries where, during the growing season, the air 
approaches saturation. 

The plant appears to have been imported by several of the Continental introducers of 
new plants before any were procured alive. According to an account in the Gardener's 
CAronic/e, it was first seen by the late Mr. Bowman, on the western slope of the Andes of 
New Granada, and afterwards living plants were sent home by Wallis, Roezl, and others. 
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THE DEEP BLOOD-COLOURED MOUTAN. 

(moutan officinalis; atrosanouinea.) 
A Hardy Under$hrvb, from China, belonging to the Natural Order of CaowFOOTa 



IVBoniA Moutan, atroMuiguiAea : Jtmmal of the Horticultural Society, voL ir., p, 229u 

IT win probably be admitted, without any difference o£ opinion, that, this is the finest of 
the Moutans introduced by the Horticultural Society. It is a plant with a vigorous 
growth, a deep green foliage tinged with red, and very large very double flowers, with dark 
blood-eoloured petals, which are nearly as broad in the centre as at the edge. In foliage it 
is much like the common Moutan papyracea. 

And now a word respecting, the genus Moutan, which we propose to separate from 
PsBonia. We need not say that all the Moutans are furnished with a- tough leathery coat, 
which is drawn tightly round the carpels, of which it allows nothing but the stigmas to 
project. This organ has no existence in P^onia, or in that part of it which one of us 
formerly proposed to call On^pia, containing P.. Brownii and another.. It is of somewhat 
uncertain nature ; wherefore it has received from different persons the names of Disk, 
Nectary, Perigjmium, ParacoroUa, &c. Upon this organ the genus Moutan is founded ; and 
thus it differs from Pseonia as much as Ranunculus from. Adonis, Actsea from Thalictrum, 
Trollius from Helleborus, all genera of the same order — that is to say, because of the presence 
of a part which does not appear in others. 

Of the nature of this part there is little room for doubt. It is in all probability an 
innermost row of abortive stamens, the filaments of which are united into a cup, while the 
anthers refuse to appear; and therefore it is referable to that part of the flower which 
botanists now call disc. D. Don said he found anthers upon its edge, and if he was not 
mistaken, that would be conclusive as to its nature ; but we have never been able to find 
anthers upon it, nor does it appear that any one except Mr. Don ever did. 

In one of his interesting letters, Mr. Fortune gives the following account of the 
manner in which the Chinese propagate Moutans : — 

" The propagation and management of the Moutan seem to be perfectly understood by 
the Chinese at Shanghae, much better than they are in England. 



§onm$ bufbes tea or twelve feet high. It is verr hawknme vfaere there is roooi for it, its ka^ 
phjUodes (Icmres) hariiig s bright eolonr sad firm textsre, sad b ea diug downward gnedaDj from smgwI a ri T 
liTBDches. The in^finaeeoet is nmlsrij zig-zag« msch shorter tlisa the leaTes. sod olieii foms an ent s ngif d mmm si 
brsoehes esidi of whs^ is terminmied bj a jeflow head abovt as brge as the seed of the dweec Pea. 

Cephalotaxus FoRTuyi. Hooler. A fine coniferous slimb, with long, narrow, 
deep-green distichous leaves; from the north of China. Introduced by Messrs. Standish 
of Bagshot. (Fig. 29.) 

OxaniUM Elegaxtissum- An elegant species that has flowered with Messrs. Veitch. 
A native of Brazil. 



Pseado-balbs, g^aneooi, short, broad, ribbed, two-leaTcd. Prodaoes j^anirif of flowers Tery sbnSar to O. 
lindL, bat nnich more shining in ooUmr. Lip short, as in O. Gardnerii, LindL Sepals brown, banded ydlow. Petals broad, 
with a few yellow spots. Lip of the brightest yellow, as in O. Bogenii ; the ealH of the base with bbdc porpCsh 
bordem The anterior limb of lip marbled and dotted with light brown. —Gardemer't Chnmidt^ X.&, toL ▼&, p. 13L 

GALAyxHUs PLICATUS. BiebcrsUin, A channine hardv bulb, from the Qtucasos. Flowered 
iu the Garden of the Horticultural Society in March, 1S50. 

This beantifol Snowdrop, althoogfa long coltirsted in gardens, is liardlr known to the pnblie. There appears to ba no 
doobt at to its spedfic difference frcnn the eommon species, iu leaves being rerr much broader, and, as it were, |rhiitnd, 
not flat, ita flowers being larger, and the green on the petals far more conspicnoos. In a hortienltoral point of view it is 
a much finer thing than the old Snowdrop, jost as hardy, and as eaaly managed. — Jourm. HvrL Soc^ YoL r. p. 13S. 
With afgwru 

Cebeus Tweeoiei. Hooker. An erect, round-stemmed, furrowed Cactus, covered witli 
stiff spines, from among which arise handsome cuned narrow orange tubular flowers, each ahnost 
8 inches long. From Buenos Ayres by Messrs. Lee and Co. Flowered at Kew, in Septemb^, 
1849. 

About I foot to 14 foot high, and 1 inch in diameter, of a very glaneoos green hne, simple, bat increaang readily by 
oflseta at the base. The shape is cylindrical, very slightly tapering upwards, numbered with many, about MTttm, 
moderately deep furrows perfectly straight, the ridges obtuse and even (not tuberded). Spine-tufts on the ridges doee 
together, oval, with brown wool Spines many in each tuft, four or five stouter than the rest, white, blotdied with 
brown ; of the stout ones three or four (}^9M to three-quarters of an inch long) are neariy erect ; a solitary stout one 
togetlier with the other lesser ones, which are wliite, generally, all point downwards. Flowers rich oimnge-crimaoa, 
numerous, from the side of the stem, 3 inches long, curved upwards, the mouth oblique. Calyx-tube fannel-shapad, the 
scales remote, subulate, oppressed, lower ones ciliated with white hairs. Petals small, scarcely longer than the teeth of 
the calyx, acute. Stamens lying against the upper side of the tube, and there much longer than the flower ; lower ones 
scarcely protruded. Anthers deep purple. — Botanical Magazine, L 4498. Will probably be a good breeder. 

JuNiPEKUS SPH^RICA. An evergrceii tree from the north of Cliina. Litroduced by Messrs. 
Standish and Noble. (Fig. 30.) 

/. iphcmca ; arborea, foliis omnibus squaraaeformibus quadrifariis obtusis dorso fovea circulari notatis, runulis 
gracilibus tetragonis obtusis, galbulifc sphsericis glaucis breviter pedunculatis. 

Found in the north of China by Mr. Fortune, who describes it as a tree 30 to 50 feet in height. The young branches 
are four-cornered, blunt, and usually more slender than in the accompanying figure. All the leaves are minute, scaly, 
witli a circular pit at their back. The fruit is quite round, about as large as the ball of a pocket pistol. The species differs 
from J. chinensis apparently, in not having any acicular leaves, and ver^' decidedly in the size and form of its fruit, which 
is twice as large as in that species, and not at all depressed at the end, but very regularly spherical. 

QiJKucus IN VERSA. An evergreen Oak, from the north of China. Imported by Messrs. 
Standish and Noble. (Fig. 31.) 

Q. inrerta ; semjiervirens, ramis tomentosis, fuliis coriaceis obovatis petiolatis cuspidatis obtusis nunc apice serratia 
supra clabernmis subtus glauco-tomeutosis, glandibua spicatis obovatis cupul& brevi tomentos& squamulosA mulfeo 
tongioribus. 
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B spikes of the fruit are 3 or 4 inches long, rery 
id within Teiylomentoae cups, the scslea of which ue Urge, distitict, bdi 
[he appeu«iiceof beiag covered with soft w&rta. A very fiue thing. 

LjjLiA GJIASDI3. An OrcliiJaceous Epiphyte, with very large nankeen-colonred flowers. 
A. native of Baliia. Flowered in May with M. Morel, of Paris. {Fig. 33.) 
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Eix-F.PHALAETO.s HiLDEBRAXDii. A stiitoly evtTfjroeii greeiihoHsc plant from Zanzibar. 
These Enoephalartos are fine adilitious to our subjects for ]>ermanont conservatory or warm 
greenhouse deuoratioii, quite eqiiul, when they have acquired siiflicient length o£ stem to 
give them a tree-like character, to Tree-ferns, with this in their favour — that they do not 
so soon outgrow reasonable limits. 



there clothed witb cobireb-like bain. 
iniahing into tri£d scales, half an inch 
I more crowded tenuinal teeth; six or 



I,eave3 spreading, arched, with spin; edges. Stipes leafy to the base 
Leaf-bbide L-inccolatc, with numerous piiiis of pinme, ur lobes, lower ones dii 
long. The brger segments hinceolute, with distinct matgiual, and stronger a: 
eight round the apex, with others distributed along eacb side.—BuJJ'j Catalugax, 1S77. 

TuLiPA TJsDUL ATI FOLIA. A handsome-flowered lianly bulbous plant from Asia Minor, 
recently brought into cultivation in this country by Mr. Elwes. It is said to be found 
growing at an elevation of four to six thousand feet above the sea-level coast of Smyrna, 

Bulb ovoid, an inch in diameter. Stem one-headed, about twelve inches long, glaucous, terete, obtcnrely downy. 
Leave* three or four, glabrous, glaucous ; the lower one lanceolate, aouniioate, six or eight inches long, an inch to an 
inch and a quarter broad near the base. Peduncle fooi or five inches long. Periaoth campanulate, erect, two inohei 
kmg. Segments oblong-lanceoLite, bright red on the face. Filaments black, linear, glabrous, three-eighths of an inch 
kmg. Anthers black, oblong, shorter than the filaments. Pollen yellow. Ovaiy clavat«. Stigmas va W4(hth of an Ineb 
broad.— BofanitaZ Magaant, 6307. 
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CoDi^UM (Croton) Disraeli. One of the very best of the numerous new intro- 
ductiona of these plants that have taken place in recent years. The leaves are variable 
and singular in shape, beautiful in colour, and produced closely on the shoots, which gives 
the plant a close, dense appearance — a property somewhat wanting in many of the newer 
kinds. It was imported by Messrs. Veitch, from the South Sea Islands. 

It forms an erect-growing tush. Leaves about a foot in length, marked on a green ground-colour with golden 
rihs and veins, broadish at the base, throwing out two side-lobes of moderate development ; the middle lobe con- 
tracted in the lower portion, and broader upwards, is considerably longer than the others, so that the leaves, when 
fully developed, are more or less halberd-shaped. But the whole of the leaves are not thus regular in shape. — 
Oardener'a Chronicle^ N.S., vol. iv., p. 420. 

Odontoglossum Londesboroughianum. a very handsome Orchid from Mexico — we 
believe one of Messrs Backhouse's (of York) importations. It was flowered by Mr. Denning, 
in Lord Londesborough's famous collection, and exhibited at a meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, where it received a first-class certificate. It is a very bright pleasing flower ,^ 
something in the way of O. Bictonense. 

Pseudo-bulbs, much rounded. Flowers racemose, individually large, frequently one and a half inches in diameter. 
Sepals and petals broad, clear yellow, spotted and barred with brown. Lip shaped like O. citrosmum, but on each side 
of the base is a small, blunt, narrow, retrorse auricle. A nearly triangular concave callus on the claw, and a tubercle 
on each side before it. Claw yellow, blotched with brown. Column wingless, and curved. — Oardener'a Chronicle, 
N.S., vol vi., p. 772. 

Vriesia Regina. This is no doubt not only one of the very finest species of Vriesia 
ever introduced to Europe, but also ranks amongst the grandest of the Bromeliaceous order. 
When it first flowered, in the garden of the Emperor of Austria, at Vienna, it made quite a 
sensation. The plant is of much larger proportions than most of the species with which we 
are acquainted. The temperature of a warm, orchid-house, with soil such as is used for 
Epiphytal Orchids, will suit it. 

The leaves attain a length of four feet by seven inches in breadth. The flower-stalks reach a height of seven feet. 
The flowers are arranged in two-ranked curved spikes, forming a branched panicle, as in several other species ; white 
issuing from rose-coloured bracts, giving a pleasing contrast': they are agreeably fragrant. It is a -native of Rio Janeiro, 
where it is said to grow in clefts of the rocks. — Gardener's Chronicle^ N.S., vol. iii., p. 234 {\cith Fig.), 

Rhodoleia Championi. Hooker, A greenhouse shrub from Hong Kong of exquisite 
beauty, with heads of flowers surrounded by numerous large closely-packed floral leaves, of a 
brilliant deep rose colour. 

Captain Champion, writing from Hong Kong, December, 1849, says: "This is admitted by all here to be the 
handsomsst of Hong Kong flowering trees, and new to Europeans till I discovered it. in February last. It is a small 
tree, but would probably, like the Camellia, blossom- as a shrub profusely, each branch bearing six to eight flowers. 
Flower-heads at its extremity, and these two and a half inches in diameter. Outer leaflets of involucre about twelve. 
Inner leaflets of involucre, rose-coloured, about eighteen. Fruit of five radiating capsules, each about the size qf a 
small hazel nut, birostrate, two-celled, many-seeded ; in the young state crowned by two long filiform styles. Leaves 
long, petiolated, bright green, glaucous beneath. Flowers in February, and the fruit only attains its full size and 
ripens in September, splitting, when ripe, from the apex downwards. Conditions of growth exactly those of CamHlia 
Japonicaj I should say, and the tree of about the same degree of hardihood. There was ^ tree of Camellia Japonica in 
flower in the same wood, also C. oleifcra, and another probably new species, together with Dr. Siebold*s Benthamia^ a 
new and very fin<J Per^ularia^ an Ornus, six or seven Oaks, a Chestnut, a Liqui^Jambar, and other rare trees." — 
Botanical Magazine, t. 4509. 

The account given in the Botanical Magazine of this extraordinary genus is not sufl^cient to enable us to offer any 
opinion upon its affinity ; but it appears to be the finest flowering shrub that has reached England since the arrival of 
the Camellia itself. Mr. Bentham compares it to Sedfjwickia, an Asiatic genus unknown in gardens ; and it must be 
confessed that in the scaly buds of the two there is a very striking resemblance. We should, however^ observe that 
the leaves on the live plants received at the nursery of Messrs. Standish, of Bagshot,. have not at all the texture or 
appearance of those of Sedg^cicVia^ but in those respects are similar to Viburnum Tinus. 
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by Uie Spaniards, Alerce ; but this is doubted by Dr. Hooker. The young branches are covered 'vith small thick dark 
green scales or leaves, so placed as to constitute a four-sided arrangement, and being much larger than is usual among 
the scale-leaved Conifers, pi*oduce a massive appearance, which is quite peculiar to the species. The cones are small 
'KMiies, consisting of two opposite pairs of scales, each having a long honi at its back, and the exterior pair not being 
half the length of the inner. These scales appear to be whitisii inside, and inclose four winged seeds, which stand in 
pail's at the base of tlie larger scales; the smaller scales are seedless. These scales, of two different sizes, are placed 
in what botanists call a valvate position ; tliat is to say, they ail touch at the edge without overlapping any interior scale ; 
and in this r&sides the distinctive character of the Libocedars. In the Arhor-vitces (Thuja), on the contrary, the outer 
scales of the cones are all alike in size, and always inclose two or more smaller scales. In other words, Uie cones of 
a Libocedar are much more simple in their structure than those of an Arbor-vitte, in which we have the first distinet 
commencement of tlie spii'al aiTangement found in the higher branches of the Coniferous order. 

LiBOCEDiius CHiLE.NSis. EndUcher, {alias Thuja chilensis, Don; alias Thuja andiua, 
Poppig.) From Chili. A noble evcr<^reen, with the habit of au Arbor Vitae. Imported by 
Messrs. Low and Co. Natural order Conifers. (Fig. 37.) 

A fine evergreen ti*ee. Mr. Bridges says that it is from 65 to 80 feet high ; Sir W. Hooker, that it is a tree from 
80 to 40 feet high, of great beauty, and well worthy of being introduced into our gardens. Pdppig relates that it resembles 
the American Arbor ViUe, but is less robust, sometimes branching from the base, and gaining the habit of a Cypress, but 
in other cases forming a conical head. '* The trunk," he adds, ** of tiiis last vanety is simple as high as the middle, 
straight, taper, clothed with a rougii cracked bark of a brownish ash-colour, knotty, scarcely more than a foot thick, 
with a yellowish, resinous, hard. Btrong-scentcd (olente) wood.** The young branches of this tree, when they are visible, 
are compressed, obovate between the novles, and bright green, with glaucous furrows ; they are, however, for the most 
part, hidden by the leaves. The latter, which are compressed, blunt, and keeled, are glaucous at the sides, but bright 
green at the back and edges ; they stand in two pairs crosswise, the lower pair being much larger than the upper pair, 
which resembles two tubercles. These leaves evidently represent the tyx>e of the cones, which are drooping, shori- 
stalked, about half an inch long, and consist of four woody scales, also standing crosswise, in two very unequal pairs. 
These scales are applied face to face, and have a sharp tubercle on the outside be!ow the point. The two larger scales 
have each two seeds at theii base ; the two smaller are seedless. The four seeds stand erect in the cones, with 
unequal-sided wings. — Journ. Hort. Sor.y vol. v., p. 35. It is stated in that work that the plant had been also intro- 
duced by Messrs. Standish k Ca This, however, proves to have been an accidental error, 1^. Low having been the 
sole importer. 

Dendrobium palpebil«. Lindlei/, From the East Indies. A handsome stove epiphjte 
belonging to the natural order of Orchids, flowering in November. Flowers white, with a lip stained 
with yellow. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. 

A charming species, in tiie way of D. densiflurum^ with the perfume of distant hawthorn. Its stems ar« mora 
slender tlian those of the species just named ; tlie flowei-s in loose racemes and white, witli a deep yellow stain at 
the base of the lip, which is not only covered with soft down, but is fringed near the base witli long hairs, like eyelashes. 
These elevated lines pass along the middle, and terminate near the base in a 3-lobed tubercle, for the purpose of 
receiving which the base of the colunni is hollowed out into an oblong cavity. It was received from Messrs. Veitch, in 
November, 1849. — Jown. Ilort. Soc., Vol. v. p. 33. 

AcHiMENES ESCiiERiANA. Le?naire. A hybrid between A. rosea 9 and longiflora (J. Said 
to be handsome. 

Baised by M. Kegel, of Zurich. It has the habit of A. rosea, but is rather stronger. The flowers are intermediate 
m size between the two parents ; the limb is a rich crimson, spotted with bluish violet when going ofi* ; the orifice is 
golden yellow, dotted with purple, as in the mother. — Van ilontU^a Flote, 1848, p. 405 cU 

Drac^na Bausei. a garden hybrid between D. Chelsoni and D. Reglna. Among 
the many fine showy varieties of these plants that have resulted from the manipalations 
of hybridists within the last few years, there are few that surpass this. The plant 
has a moderately compact habit. The leaves, about four inches in width, are oblong 
elUptical, recurving in a manner that gives it a more gpraceful appearance than is 
existent in the kinds of erect habit. Surface dark bronze, crimson on the edge, narrow in 
the case of the lower leaves, and broader in those formed as the plant gets older. 
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[Plate 9. 

THE RED IfEPENTHES. 

(nepenthes sanouinea.) 
An Evergreen Plnnt^ from Malacca, belonging to the Natural Order of NEPENTHACFiE. 



iSbprctfic Ci^aracten 

NEPENTHES SANGUINEA. — Stem triangular, glabrous. Leaves sub-sessile, cordate, stem-clasping, obovate-oblong. 
Pitchers twelve inches long, two to two and a half inches wide, downy, dark crimson, cylindrical (younger ones 
winged, dilated at the base), margin broad, prolonged at the back into a broad lamina. Lid oblong or orbicular, 
densely sprinkled with glands on the inner surface, provided with a spur-like process at the base on the outer 
surface. 



Oardmer's Chronirle, 1872, p. 542. 



THIS magnificent species is undoubtedly one of the finest of the whole family of cultivated 
Pitcher-plants, not alone on account of the large size of its individual pitchers, but 
equally as much so for the splendid colour these attain when well managed. Moreover, the 
general habit of the plant is such as cannot fail to commend it to the many who now grow 
these most singular of Nature's vegetable forms. It belongs to one of the most prominent 
sections in the group of Insectivorous plants, to which of late years more than ordinary 
interest has been drawn through the discussions that "have taken place as to the part thes3 
v^^table insect-ti-aps play ; some contending that the fact of the insects being allured to 
their destruction within the jug-like leaf appendages of these and the nearly allied Sarra- 
cenias was merely owing to an accident of the existence within these receptacles of a sweet 
liqnid, which attracted the insects by its offering to them dainty food ; others maintaining 
that the presence of the insects in course of decomposition was an element of food essential to 
the sustenance and well-being of the plants; others, again, looking upon these and all 
other plants which have anything about them calculated to allure insects to destruction as 
simply one of Nature's means of keeping this portion of the animal creation within bounds. 
From a lengthened acquaintance by cultivating most of the plants, native as well as exotic, 
of this character, and a close observation of a good many experiments carried out with a view 
to give evidence bearing upon the subject, we think there is not much room for doubt that 
plants so constnicted as to entice, destroy, and retain the dead bodies of insects are in reality 
Miimal feeders. The subject is highly interesting, but space will not admit of our entering 



into it here further than by pointing* to the fact that_, so far as our own experience goes, the 
more insects the plants were in a position to entrap, the better and stronger they grew to a 
marked extent, and that the presence of putrid animal matter in absolute contact with 
vegetable life, so soft in texture as are most of the plants in question, unless of some natural 
assistance to them, would in a very short time cause its destruction; in place of which the 
reverse is the case, as the longer the dead insects remain, the longer the traps retain their 
vitality. 

Found indigenous, as most of the species are, in the continually moist regions of India 
or the adjacent islands, they need to Ijc grown in a w^arm house where the atmosphere 
is never allowed to become so dry as will answer for most plants inhabiting hot countries. At 
one time it was sup})Osed they were benefited by plunging in lx)ttom heat, but the contrary is 
now proved, for the best examples ever produced were suspended as near as possible to the 
roof of the house in which they were grown. The best fibrous matter, selected from good 
orchid peat, to about a third or a fourth of sphagnum, with broken pot-shreds and some 
sand added, will grow them well. Whatever potting is required must be done with very 
g^at care, so as not to injure their fragile roots. Plenty of drainage is a necessity, with 
water to the roots every day during the growing season, and the soil, even when at rest, 
always kept moist, as well as being syringed over-head once daily, with a humid, rather 
close atmosphere, and shade in sunny weather. A temperature during the night in winter of 
about 65^, and 5^ more by day, with 70^ at night in summer, up to 80** or 85^ in the 
daytime, will answer. 

The subject of our illustration was taken from the splendid collection of O. O. Wrigley, 
Esq., Bridge Hall, Bury, Lancashire, where these, in common with equally well-managed 
Sarracenias and magnificent Orchids, present an appearance such as is very rarely met with, 
and w^hich to the lover of exceptionally fine plants offer a treat worth going far to see. 

The following additional kinds are all handsome and distinct. 

N. RAFFLEsrANA. A grand, large, free-growing sj)ecics, with very large flask-shaped 
pitchers, beautifully mottled with reddish-brown. 

N. LAXATA (Sj/u. vil/osd), A robust-growiug, thick-leaved species, with very distinct, 
large, long pitchers, broad towards the lower part. Wings ciliolata. 

N. IIooKEmi. A stout-growing sort, with short, broad, medium-sized pitchers, 
beautifully spotted with reddish-brown. A good grower. 

N. Sedenii. a small-growing hybrid, bearing long pitchers, profusely covered with 
dark-red streaks and spots. 

N. CHELSOXii. Another hybrid, raised at Messrs. Veiteh's establishment at Chelsea, 
from whence so many fine seedlings have made their a})pearance. It bears broad, flask- 
shaped, highly-coloured pitchers, with prominent wing a])pendages. 
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[Plate 10.] 

DAMPIER'S CLIANTH. 

(CLIANTHUS DAMPIERI.) 

A Greenhouse Perennial Trailer, from New Holland, belonging to the Order of 

Leguminous Plants. 



ftpectfic Ci^aracter. 

DAMPIEKS CLIANTH. — Herbaceous, shaggy, decumbent. Leaflets opposite, very seldom alternate, obovate-oblong. 
Stipules cut or toothed. Peduncles bearing a kind of umbel at the i)oint, shorter than the leaves. Calyx 5- cleft, 
with acuminate segments, and acute re-entering angles. Ovary shaggy. 



Olianthus Dampieri, Cunningham in HoH. Sor. Trans. II. aeries i. 522. B. Brown in Sturt'^s Narrative (1849), IL 71 ; 
alids Glianthus Ozleyi, Cunningham ; alids Donia speciosa, Don (acsording to Brown) ; cUids Kennedya speciosa, 
of Cunningham, 



THIS beautiful plant, raised from New Holland seeds, by Messrs. Veitch of Exeter, under 
the name of Kennedya speciosa, received the large silver medal of the Horticultural 
Society when exhibited in Regent Street, an honour never conferred upon any new plants, 
except such as are of surpassing value as objects of cultivation. 

It forms a stout decumbent herbaceous perennial, of a pallid aspect, covered with long 
hairs. The pinnated leaves are in about five pairs, with an odd one ; the leaflets being 
oblong, or slightly obovate, opposite in most cases, and furnished with a pair of coarsely- 
toothed or slashed stipules. From the axils of these leaves, and shorter than they, arise 
angular peduncles, having on the end four or five quasi-umbellate flowers of the most 
brilliant colour. Their calyx is tubular, shaggy, with five acuminate lobes, and acute 
re-entering angles. The standard is ovate, oblong, acuminate, bright scarlet, with a deep 
purple stain at the base, which is convex and shining ; the keel is acuminate, scarlet, and 
very like that of the Crimson Clianth (Clianthus puniceus), as are the wings, which are 
also scarlet. The ovary and stamens appear not to be different from the organs belonging 
to the last-mentioned species. 

Dr. Brown, who seems to have studied this plant, speaks of it thus in the Appendix 
to Captain Sfvrt's Narrative of an Expedition into Central Australia: — 

'^In July, 1817, Mr. Allan Cunningham, who accompanied Mr. Oxley in his first 
expedition into the western interior of New South Wales, found his Clianthus Oxleyi on 
the western shore of Regent's Lake, on the River Lachlan. The same plant was observed 
on the Gawler Range, not far from the head of Spencer's Gulf, by Mr. Eyrc, in 1839, and 
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more recently by Capt. Sturt, on his Barrier Range, near the Darlin<^. I have examined 
specimens from all these lucalities, and am satisfied that they bJong to one and the same 
species. 

"in March (not 5IaY),lS18, Jlr. Cunningham, mIio accomnanied Capt. King in his voyages of 
survey of the coasts of New Holland, foimd on one of the islands of Dunipicr's Archipelago, a plant 
which he then regarded as identical with that of Jlegent's Lake. This appears from the following 
piissagcs of his MS. Journal : — 

" ' 1 was not a little surprised to find Kennedya speciosa (his original name for Clianthus Oxleyi) 
a plant discovered in July, 1817, on sterile bleak open flats, near Kegent's Lake, on the lliver 
Lachlan, in lat. 33° 13' S., and long. 146° 40' E. It is not common; T could see only three plants, 
of which one was in flower. This island is the Isle Mains of the French.' Mr. Cmmingham was 
not then aware of the figure and description in Dampier above referred to, which, however, in his 
communication to the Horticultural Society in 1831-, he quotes for the plant of the Isle Malus, then 
regarded by him as a distinct species from Clianthus Oxleyi of the River Lachlan. To this opinion 
he was probably in part led by the article ' Donia, or Clianthus,' in BoiCs System of Gardening and 
Botani/y vol. IL p. 408, in which a third species of the genus is introduced, founded on a specimen 
in Mr. Lambert's HiTharinm. said to have been discovered at Curlew River, by Capt. King. This 
species named Clianthus Dampieri, by Cunningham, he characterises as having leaves of a slightly 
diflferent form, but its principal distinction is in its having racemes instead of umbels ; at the same time 
he confidently refers to Danipier^s figure and description, both of which prove the flowers to be umbellate, 
as he describes those of his Clianthus Oxleyi to be. But as the flowers in this last plant are never- 
strictly umbellate, and lus 1 have met with specimens in which they are rather corymbose, I have no 
hesitation in referring Danipier's specimen, which many yeur^ ago I examined at O.xford, as well as 
Cunningham's, to Clianthus Dampieri. This specimen, however, cannot now be found in Ids 
Herbarium, as Mr. Heward, to whom he bequeathed his collections, informs me; nor can I trace 
Mr. Lambert's plant. Ids Herbarimn having been dispersed. 

"Since the preceding observations were written, I have seen, in Sir William Hooker's Herbarium, 
two specimens of a CHanthus, found by Mr. Bynoe, on the north-west coast of Australia, in the 
voyage of the Beagle. Thesj specimens, I have no doubt, are identical with Dampier's plant, and 
they agree both in the form of leaves and in their subumbellate inflorescence, with the plant of tlie 
Lachlan, Darling, and the Gawler Range. Trom the form of the half-ripe pods of one of these 
specimens, I am inclined to believe that this plant, at present referred to Clianthus, will, when its ripe 
pods are known, prove to be sufficiently diHerent from the original New Zealand species, to form a 
distinct genus ; to which, if such should be the case, the generic name Eremocharis may be given, as 
it is one of the greatest ornaments of the desert regions of the interior of Australia, as well as of the 
sterile islands of the north-west coast." 

It is possible that this may be intended to cover eume furtluT meaning than can be assigned to 
the words as they would be interpreted by ordinary readers. We can only remark that we find in 
this plant no indication of a genus different from Clianthus ; in fact, we see less to separate it from 
the Cliauths than is to be found in Eiidlicher's St reblorhize (Clianthus carneus). At all events, it 
is much to be regretted that naturidists should thoughtlessly encumber books with names of which 
there is no present or probable want. It is early enouj^^h to add to the cliaos of Botanical nomen- 
clature when a clear case of scientific neccssitv can be made out. 
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GLEAFmGS AND OBIGINAL MEMORAIfDA. 

Maranta (?) ORNATA. Linden. Var. 1, albo-lineata ; var. 2, boseo-lineata. Two 
charming stove plants from Columbia, introduced by M. Linden. Leaves rich deep green, 
striped in one variety with clear white, in another with clear pink. 

Metbosidebos flobida. Smith {alias Melaleuca florida, Forster ; alias Leptospermum 
scandens, Forster). A beautiful greenhouse shrub, with rich crimson flowers, belonging to 
the order of Myrtleblooms {Myrtacecd). Introduced to the Boyal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 
from New Zealand. Flowers in May. 

A shnib, about five feet high, everywhere glabrous, forming a compact mass, but every |iow and then sending 
out spreading branches, which indicate that under favourable circumstances it would be scandent. Leaves opposite, 
one inch or one and a half inches long, leathery, slightly glossy, distinctly and closely nerved on both sides ; dark green 
above, pale beneath, where also the dotting is more distinct than on the upper side, but not visible to the naked eye. 
Porymbs terminal, almost sessile. Petals orbicular, concave, red, deciduous, longer than the calycine lobes. Stamens 
numerous, at first involute, then spreading, four times as long as the petals, red. A fine glossy -leaved evergreen shrub, 
forming a handsome bush, having much resemblance to the Myrtle. 

Chobozema cobdatum. Zindley {alihs C. flava, Henfrey). A yellow variety of this 
well-known little greenhouse shrub has been imported by Messrs. Henderson, of the 
Wellington Nursery, and published in the Gardeners* Magazine of Botany as a new species. 
Except colour, which is variable in its wild state, there is nothing essential by which it 
can be distinguished. 

Ebica elegantissima. Gardeners* Magazine of Botany. A pretty hybrid, said to 
have been raised between E. hiemalis and E. Hartnelli. Flowers tubular, deep rose, with 
a white flat border. 

-^scHYNAirrHUS Javanicus. Hort. A most beautiful stove epiphyte, introduced by 
Messrs. Rollisson, from Java, with close racemes of bright red ascending flowers, each more 
than two inches long, with a starry yellow throat. Belongs to the order of Gesnerads. 

At fint sight this bears much resemblance to the M. pulcher. The plant is more compact, the leaves smaller, the 
flowers all over down as well as the pedicels, the calyx truly cylindrical (not swollen below), the limb spreading, the 
corolla more slender and graceful, the stamens exserted. Leaves opposite, oval or ovate, sometimes approaching to 
oblong, between coriaceous and fleshy, obscurely angular and toothed, the veins sunk in the substance of the leaf. 
Corymbs terminal, of many laige, handsome, richly-coloured flowers. Calyx large, greatly wider than the tube of the 
corolla it includes, downy, dark green, red-bronrn above ; the tube cylindrical, faintly striated, the five lobes of the limb 
spreading horizontally. Corolla bright red, about thrice the length of the limb ; the tube slender, funnel-shaped, downy, 
laterally compressed, with a prominence under the throat ; mouth oblique ; limb of four nearly equaL spreading, lai^e 
ovate lobes, the upper one notched, the rest entire and streaked and blotched with yellow. Stamens all exserted, 
espedaUy the upper ones. — Botanical Magazine^ t. 4503. 
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AciNETA CHRYSANTHA. Llndley {alias Neippergia chrysantha, Morren), A stove 
epiphyte, supposed to be from Mexico, exhibited at Ghent, by M. Auguste Mechelynck, in 
September, 1849. Flowers the size of A. Barkeri, in erect racemes, of a bright golden-yellow 
colour. Very handsome. Natural order of Orchids. 

This noble-looldiig plant has exactly the habit of the other Acinetes, except that the raceme grows erect, to the 
height of a foot or so, instead of being pendulous. It is loaded closely with golden-yellow blossoms, each more than 17} 
inches wide, very like those of A Barkeri, except in colour. The lip appears to be white and the column crimson. At 
night the flowers have a sweet aromatic odour ; by day they are scentless. From the other Acinetes it is distinguished 
especially by the presence of a long, blunt, papillose horn arising from the hypochil. [Annalesde Gand, t. 282.) We do not 
perceive any ground for separating this plant from Acinete, the horn upon which Professor Morren relies being equaUy 
present upon both Barker's and Humboldt's Acinete, although of a different form. Nor do we feel certain that the erect 
position of the flowering raceme is habitual with this plant, for, according to the drawing, while one raceme rises upright, 
another is bent downwards in the same manner as in the Acinetes. Annexed to the article which describes this plant, 
M. Morren makes the following startling announcement: **I shall prove in another place that Angttloa, Lycaste, or 
Maxillaria are simply uophorous forms of the same organisation ; that is to say, that one may be transformed into 
another, so that the same plant will produce one year the flower of Anguloa, and another that of Lycaste. This strange 
fact I have witnessed, and, connecting it with other analogous facts, well ascertained to exist in the Vegetable Kingdom, 
I think of soon bringing forward a general theory of isophorism in plants, a doctrine exactly analogous to that of 
isomerism, now perfectly established in chemistry and mineralogy. I suspect that this Neippergia is also an isophorous 
form, that is to say, transformable into another genus." 

CuPHEA PURPUREA. Lemaive. A very pretty hybrid perennial, obtained by M, 
Delache of St. Omer, between C. miniata 9 and C. viscosissima <J. Flowers large, bright rose- 
colour, handsome. 

To the habit and foliage of C. miniata, and its two large upper petals, it adds the four small petals of C. viscofinimay 
but has little of its viscidity. The colour of the flowers is a fine bright rose, slightly shaded with violet, a charming tint^ 
which cannot be given by art. It requires the same treatment as other Cupheas. — Van Houtte'a Flore^ t. 412. Seems to 
be a good bedding-out plant. 

Heliconia angustifolta. Hooker, A noble hothouse herbaceous plant from Brazil, 
with large crimson spathes, and snow-white flowers. Blossomed at Kew in January, 1846. 
Belongs to the order of Musads. 

A very handsome and rather dwarf species, introduced to Liverpool from Brazil. Its beautiful bright red spathes, 
deep orange -coloured ovaries, and white sepals tipi^ed with green, have a very handsome effect. The flower-stem is sheathed 
by the bases of the long petioles, and the principal leaf is one foot and a half long, and about three inches wide, with a stout 
rib and parallel oblique veins, narrowed to a puint at both ends, and glabrous, excei)t that the rib beneath the very long 
taper petioles and cylindrical sheaths (at least in their up^jer i>art) is clothed with a scattered pulverulent or scurfy 
down. The rachis is a span and more long, deep red, bearing at distances of an inch or more six or seven bright red 
spathes, the lowest one six inches long, the rest gradually shorter and less acumi bated. This belongs to a genus of 
tropical plants inhabiting moist places, conspicuous by their fine broad leaves and showy flowers ; forming, with allied 
genera, dense thickets in their native localities. The present may be considered a dwarf species of the genus, as it does 
not attain more than between three and four feet in height. It requires to bo grown in a large pot, in light loam, 
supplying it freely with water during summer. — Botanical Magazine j t. 4475. 

Garrya elliptica. Douglas, The Female. A hardy evergreen shrub, from North 
Western America. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. Belongs to the order of 
Garryads. 

The male only of this fine evergreen bush had been known in our gardens, in which its good foliage and long 
massive tails of yellowish catkins, appearing in the earliest days of spring, have dmervedly rendered it a universal 
favourite. The female, which in foliage is like the male, proves to be as destitute of beauty as the male is oonspicaoiis 
for it. The catkins are short, green, and. at a little distance from the bush, are not to be observed. To botanical 
gardens the plant is an acquisition, as it is to horticulture, inasmuch as it will probably now ripen fruit, and thus afford 
a ready means of propagation. —Joum. Hort. Soc, vol. v., p. 137. 
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SYMPL0C03 Japonica. Jk GiHtloUe (aliis 
S. lucida, Ziiccarini). A hardy (?) evergreen 
shrub, from Japan, belonging to the natuml 
order o£ Sapotads. Flowers in small, pale yellow 
clusters. Introduced by MeBsre. Standish and 
Noble. (Fi». 3S.) 

Thin i> snid to grow in J«p«ii to the liie of tlie Enropekn 
uh-tree, with a oIhs head ; or to become a copgiice-buah 
20 f»t Ligb. the Jspuneae mil it Furoggi. ThimberE 
took it for a myrtle ! It ia luuoh lued by the Jspuneit for 

iteconting tbe ihrinei of their uloli, for vbtoh iti erergreea 
habit renden it miiliiblfl. Accurdinn to Siebold, it gmws 
HBtumll)' ia the loathem [iroviiicei of Japan along with 
true LaurrU, Terebinths, Magnoliai, and Buckthuriu. 

RHAPOSTICtM ACACLB. De Caiiihllc {aliiu 
Cynara acaulis, Liunam ; alias Cynara huinilis, 
Juu'ien; aliiu Serratnla acaulis, De Candolle ; 
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alihs Cestrinus carthamoides, Cassini)^ A fragrant tap-rooted perennial ; native of Barbary, 
belonging to the Cynaraeeous division of Composites, and said to have been introduced in 
the year 1799. (Kg. 39.) 

Ieis cretensis. This is a hardy plant from the shores of the Mediterranean, where 
it was found growing on the hills, at an elevation of 5,000 feet above the sea-level. 
Mr. Elwes introduced it to cultivation, and bloomed it at Cirencester in November; its 
proper season of flowering is said to be in April or May. 

Rhizome, short-creeping, a quarter or a third of an inch in diameter ; tufts crowded, consisting of many leaves 
and a single central flower. Leaves linear erect, firm in texture, acute, finely striated, not more than a twelfth 
or an eighth of an inch in breadth, the most developed reaching a length of six or nine inches. Spathe of two 
lanceolate, acuminate, pale green valves, sometimes as long or longer than the tube. Ovary oblong, sub-sessile within 
the spathe ; perianth tube green, cylindrical, three or four inches long ; limb bright lilac-purple, two and a half 
to three inches long ; the segments nearly equal in length, and all furnished with long claws ; the blade of the 
three outer ones reflexing from its base, veined in the lower half with bright yellow, and furnished with many 
oblique lines of lilac-purple on a white ground, the blade of the three inner ones rather narrower and permanently 
erect ; blade of the stigmas an inch and a half long ; crests linear, serrulate on the outer borders. Anthers white, 
above half an inch long, shorter than the flattened filaments. — Botanical Magazine^ 6343. 

IxoRA DuFFii. A fine and distinct species, discovered by and named after Mr. Duff, 
of the Sydney Botanic Garden. It has been introduced to this country by Messrs. Veitch. 
It differs in appearance from all others ; the habit of the plant is stout and bold, particularly 
the leaves, which are not unlike those of I. Griffithii, a now seldom-met-with kind, which we 
have seen well grown and grandly bloomed. The flowers are produced in large heads ; one we 
measured on quite a small plant was 8^ inches through. Like the other sorts, both species 
and garden hybrids, of which there are a good many strikingly handsome varieties, I. Duffii 
will no doubt need to be grown in a high temperature to do justice to it, without which it is 
not much use attempting their cultivation. Good fibrous peat, to which has been added a 
fair quantity of sand, suits them, with a moderately humid atmosphere, as well as plenty of 
moisture to the roots ; a full volume of light, but a thin shade when the sun is powerful. 

Leaves large, upwards of a foot in length. The flowers more nearly resemble those of I. salicifolia than those of 
any other known species. They grow in large globular cy mose heads, six inches or more in diameter, and are of the 
richest vermilion -red, shaded with crimson. The tube of the corolla is slender, and as finely coloured as the limb, the 
lobes of which are ellipsoid and slightly reflexed. It is re ported to be a native of Ualan, or Strong Island, one of the 
Caroline group, in the Pacific— ^^>m^ and Pomologist, 1878, p. 76. 

Galphimia glatjca. Cavanilles, A Mexican hothouse Malpighiad, with handsome 
glaucous foliage, and an abundance of gay yellow blossoms. Introduced by the Horticultural 
Society. Flowers in the autumn and early winter. 

A beautiful shrub, easily kept in the form of a bush. The leaves are a deep bluish-green, ovate, obtuse, glaucoui 
on the under side, and furnished with a jrnir of glands on the edge near the base. The flowers, which are goldcn-yeUow, 
appear in close terminal racemes, between three and four inches long in strong plants. Each has five distinct petals, 
with almost exactly the form of a trowel. Grows freely in a mixture of loam and sandy peat, and is easily increased by 
cuttings of the half -ripened young shoots. It requires to be kept rather dry for a few months, and afterwards, during 
the growing season, to be freely supplied with moisture both to the roots and in the atmosphere. — Joum. Sort, Soc, 
voL v., p. 139. With a figure. 

TODEA INTEEMEDIA. 

A New Zealand fern of great beauty. Intermediate in character between T. superba and T. h3rmenophyUoideB 
(pelludda). It differs from the latter in the fronds being less abrupt below ; and the feathering down to the base with 
the gradual shortening pinnse, present in T. sui>erba, is absent in this plant. It is vexy handsome, requiring the same 
conditions of shade and moisture, both at the roots and in the atmosphere, that the other species thrive under. — 
BulVa Cataloffue, 1875. 
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DE?iDBaBii)u cREPiDATuit. A beautiTul species from tlir Indian Archipelago, witli slender 
erect stems, and pink white and yellow flowers. Blossomed hiUi It. S. llolford, Esq., Uorcli, 1S50. 
(Fig. 10.) 



J>. enjiutiidun ; ranlibua tereUbuB ercctli, fuliis 
Ubello obloiigo iiitegro Bubuuiuto obtuio Uteriliiu 
eoniu bre»i obtuso. 

Altliongli we Ua.Ta ■□ imiwrr^rt knowledge of tl 
diatinet from all otiiera. It firm came to ua in a 
afterwards tlie whola plant wbb i 
flowers tiiavb faded. It liaa rieudi 



, floribuB grniiiii 



wpalis pelaliaque ubiungw obtuait ftnuia, 
le pubesceute basi utriuque plicato-reuoxi, 



like 



midille of die lip, appear ii 
a Ui^udro 



lis estremely pretty plant, we are able 

lelter fruni Mr. Bassett, Garduner to 

illeJ by [liat gentleman's ord«ni. The leavi-s lio 

flowers, wliicli are white, ti|'ped 



rtitiu 1}. Pittariii ■ 



state that it is perfectly 
R. S. Holford, £h]., aud 
.ever were absent, aiid llie 



a peculiar fonii lery niucli 111.B tliat ot ibe olJ- / 

loot, were merely Ulcbed i-ounJ llie iiislep. / 






Tliey liave ■ wry lirm Ic 
u lar^e as tlvn (>t D. li^iMrmH. The lip has 
led sliji]<ers, wbicb, williuul a linllow for tbe 




and nugnified lip of llie Kn 
miH!. DO. M) ; Fig. *2, a flow 
Flower and magiiifled lip of 
Flower aiid tnaguilied lip of tl 



: of (lie Reirolute Dcndrobe (i). revUalum 
lie Green-cenlred Deiidrobe {D, maoclihn 
I Egertun Dendrube (_D. Bjertonia, Dndl. 



(D. aindxilaia, UaA\. in B<it. Reg. 1838, 
Liiidl. in Dot. Rpg. 1840. misc. 110); Fig.43, 
ID), LindL in BoL Rei!. 1847,1 S6) ; Fig. 44. 
a Dot. Reg. 1847, t. 36} 



Calantme Seoiskii. An Orchid of hybrid origin, raisol, like many other fine varieties, 
by Messrs. Veiteh of Chelsea, and is the result of a cross between C. vestita rubro-ocuUla 
and C. \'eitchii, the latter parent also a hybrid. 



> beautiful kind, with large Sowen, purple, and white i 
oemes, and is a charming aJUitioD to thaJe moit lovely of a 



the base of the Up ; it fornis large 
bnmn flowen. which For the beauty and 
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endiiraiice of their blosaoms have few equals, and deserve a place wherever there is the means of keeping them 
warm enough. Coming as they do from the hot regions of India, they need to be always comparatively hot. 

IsOLOMA BREViFLORA (tf //a*Gesncra breviflora, LlniUejj ; t7/;i^ Gcsneria Seemanni, IIooker\ , 
A fine hot-house Gesneraccous plant, Mith long whorled shaggy racemes of scarlet spotted flowers. 
Native of Panama. Blossoms in October at Kew. 

A very handsome, copious-flowering, and bright coloured species, approacl 'ing nearest to 0. l<mgifoUa^ but dinenng 
much in tlie form of the leaves and in the limb of the corolla. It was discovered by Mr. Seeman, at Panama. Stem 
two feet or more high, simple, rather stout below, nearly terete, villous with spreading hairs, as is almost every part of 
the plant. Leaves opposite and ternate, the h^wer ones large, broadly ovate, or sub-obovate, on ratlier long petioles, 
coarsely serrate, acute, rather than acuminate ; upper ones gradually smaller and more tapering to a point, all obtuse 
at the base. From the whorls of the upper floral leaves, the hairy peduncles appear fasciculato-verticillate, longer than 
the petioles, and the uppermost ones longer even than the leaves, single-flowered. Calyx shallow, cup- sluiped. with five 
nearly regular, acute, 8i)reading lobes. Corolla very villous, bright brick red, a little inclined to orange. Tube nearly 
cylindrical, short, tapering, orange at the base ; the limb of five, nearly equal, rounded segments, spotted with deeper 
red, and clothed with glandular hairs. Ovary roundish ovate, very villous, having at the base four conspicuous, hypo- 
gynous, broad glands, of which one is bifid. The rhizome of Gesnei-aceous plants is cither in the form of a thick, fleshy 
round tuber, or consists of a number of fleshy scales, compactly seated on an elongated axis, and, Uierefore, analogous to 
an underground surculose stem. The rhizome of this species belongs to the latter form, resembling Uiat of Oloxinia and 
Achimenes, and requiring the same kind of treatment. It will thrive in a mixture of light loam and leaf mould ; and, iu 
order to start the roots, they should be placed in bottom-heat in a warm stove, taking care not to give much water till 
they have made some progress in growth. It', during the summer, they hnppen to be placed in a position fully exposed 
to tlie south, tliey will require to be shaded during the middle of the day. — Botanical Magazine, t 4504. Tho plant here 
spoken of under tlie name of Gfsncria Secmanni is only a well-grown specimen of the Gesnera hrcvifiora^ described in Uio 
Journal of the Horticultural S»cifty^ vol. iii., p. 1G5 (April, 1848.) It is one of the Isolomes which M. Decaisne has, with 
much reason, elevated to the rank of a genus, as had Kegel, before him, under the name of Kohleria, Other Isolomes 
are O. longifolia^ Bat. Rcg.,i. 40, 1842 ; 0, JlomUnsis, Bot. Mag., t. 4217 ; G.trifolia, %b.,i. 4342 ; G. mollis ; G. latiantha, 
Zuccarini ; G. tubifiora, Cav. ; and, perhaps, G. rerlicillata, Cav. ; as M. Decaisne has pointed out iu Uie Rcvu^ IlorticoU, 
3i*d Ser., vol. ii., p. 465. 

Clerodexdron Bethuneanum. Lowe, A fine stove Vcrbcnaccous shrub, with the appearance 
of CKampferi, Kowers crimson, in large panicles, produced in September, 1849, wi<h Lucombe 
and Co. A native of Borneo. 

Each flower of this plant is exceedingly beautiful in itself ; peduncles, pedicels, bracts, calyx, corolla, the very long 
and graceful stamens, all are of the deepest crimson, while the two side lobes of the corolla have a purple spot near the 
base, and tlie upper lobe has a much larger white spot. The species has been named after Capt. Bethune, R.N., who 
brought it and several other flne plants from Borneo. When its flowering season is past, it does not lose all its charms, 
for the crimson bracts and calyces remain, and the latter contain each a four-seeded berry of the richest blue colour. 
Although in its native country attaining a height of ten feet, it is one of those plants that flower readily when but of small 
size, and conflned in a pot. — Botanical Magazine, t. 4485. 

TABERNiEMONTA>A LONGIFLOHA. BaiHuwu A stove slirub of the order of Dogbanes 
(Apocynaceee) with long white fragrput flowers and a green tube. Blossomed with Lucombe and Co. 
A native of Sierra Leone. 

The shrub has close-placed, ample dark green foliage, and remarkably large white or pale ci*eam-coloured flowers, 
difl*using a delicious aromatic fragrance, resembling that of cloves. Dr. Vogel, who found the plant at Sierra Leone, 
speaks of the shrub as very handsome, with the aspect of a Citrus, and yielding a milky juice. Leaves elliptical, large, 
with a short point, and a short but dilated petiole, the veins diverging almost horizontally from the mid-rib. Peduncles 
erect, stout, each bearing about three large while flowera. Calyx lobes broadly oval, obtuse : at their base is a circle of 
minute glandular scales. Corolla with the tube twisted, 4 inches in length, swollen below the middle ; limb of five 
waved or reflexeil ligulate lobes. This shrub requires a warm stove. It will thrive in a mixture of loam and peat soil, 
if placed so as to have the beneflt of bottom-heat, and watei*ei and syringed freely during the summer ; but care should 
be taken that at no time (especially during its season of rest) the mould becomes satui-ated, for tlie soft and slightly 
succulent roots are apt to sufler if kept in too wet a state, while the plant indicates a cessation of growth.^Bofaatco/ 
Magazine, t. 4484. 
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Asparagus plumosus. Combined with its excellence as a culinary vegetable, we 
have few more elegant things than Asparagus officinalis, the ordinary cultivated plant 
of our gardens, to which the present subject is allied, and is undoubtedly one of the 
most graceful and beautiful fine-leaved plants that have made their appearance in this 
country. It was introduced to the Chelsea Nurseries (Messrs. Veitch) from Natal by 
Mr. Mudd. The country from whence it comes points to its requirements in cultivation 
being those of an ordinary greenhouse as to temperature, air, &c. Peat or loam will 
doubtless answer for it, mixed with enough sand to keep it open. 

. A climbing tinder-alirub, with very numerous, slender, glabrous, green spreading branches. The true leaves 
are in the form of minute deltoid scales, with an acute ultimately reflexed point. The cladodes, or false leaves, 
are grouped in tufts ; each one is from one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch long, bristle-shaped and finely pointed. — 
OartUnei's* Chronicle^ N.S., vol. ix., p. 527. 

Ardisia Oliveri. a very handsome cool stove or intermediate temperature shrub, 
from Costa Rica, introduced by Messrs. Veitch, with whom it has flowered, and turns out to 
Ije the handsomest of the species. It is of robust habit, the branches and leaves bright 
green, and altogether a very desirable plant, particularly adapted for cultivation by those who 
do not care to grow such things as are only to be had in good condition under a high 
temperature. 

A robust, green shrub, everywhere quite glabrous, with bright green branches and foliage. Leaves shortly, stoutly 
petioled, reflexed, five to seven inches long, oblanceolate, acuminate, narrowed into the petiole, obscurely toothed, 
many-nerved, rather membranous ; mid-rib thick ; glands nimierous, linear- oblong, brown, disposed transversely. 
Inflorescence of numerous peduncled corymbs, disposed in a large terminal dense head, four to five inches in 
diameter ; peduncles and i)«'dicles of a fine red-purple colour ; bracts oblong, caducus. Flowers over half an inch in 
diameter, of a fine rose-purple colour, with white and golden-yellow anthers ; calyx campanulate ; lobes ovate, obtuse, or 
erose at the apex, marked with linear glands ; corolla-lobes orbicular ovate, subacute, also marked with linear glands. 
Stamens declinate. Filament very short, pubescent at the base. Anthers curved, ovate-lanceolate, opening by two pores 
at the summit. Ovary glabrous. Style rather short, subulate — Botanical Magazine, 6357. 

Anthurium SciiERZERiANUM Wardii. A magnificent variety of the well-known 
A. Scherzerianum, with immense spathes, in length about that of ordinary good forms 
of this plant, but very much broader. There is no difference in the size or shape of the 
spadix or in the general colour of the flower; but amongst the various forms of this 
Anthurium that have appeared this is probably the finest. Another desirable property 
existent in it is that the spathes lay flat when fully expanded, and not curled, as many 
are, and which detracts much from their appearance. Like others of the same species, it 
grows well in an intermediate temperature, with plenty of light, and moisture to the 
roots, and a little shade when the sun is powerful. The best material in which to grow 
these plants is good orchid peat and chopped sphagnum, in about equal parts, with broken 
pot-shreds and a httle sand. 

TuPA CRA^siCAULis. Ilooker {alias Siphocampylus canus, of the Belgian Gardens), 
A Brazilian greenhouse Lobeliad, of little interest, with long serrated leaves, hoary under- 
neath, and dull yellowish-red flowers. Blooms in summer and autumn. Introduced by 
M. Makoy of Li^ge. 

Our plants are nearly three feet high, and exhibit a stout but woolly or cobwebby stem, leafy at the top, some- 
thing after the manner of the Daphne Laureola. Leaves soft, four to six inches long, patent or deflexed, lanceolate or 
broad-lanceolate, acute, serrated, tapering at the base into a short foot-stalk, dark green and slightly downy above, 
tomentose and hoary beneath. Pedimcles solitary, one to two inches long, woolly. Calyx woolly, the limb of five 



acuminated spreading segments. Corolla yellowish, or greenish red, at length quite red ; tube two inches long, nearly 
straight, laterally compressed ; limb two-lipped, lips long, superior one inclined upwards, bifid, segments linear-acuminate ; 
lower lip deflexed, trifid, segments linear-lanceolate.— j^o^inira^ Maf/aziney t. 4505. 

Pentstemon azureus. Bentham. A hardy lierbaeeoiis plant from California. Flowers 
bright blue, very handsome. Belon<js to the order of Linariads [Scrophulariaceo:), Intro- 
duced by the Horticultural Society. 

A smooth, glaucous, eroct perennial, about two feet high. Leaves linear-lar.ceolate, quite entire upon the stem, 
but near the root oblong an<l slightly heart-shaped at the base. Flowering racemes about a foot long or rather 
less, slightly downy, with one short peduncle in the axil of each opposite bract, bearing from one to two flowers. The 
latter are rather more than an inch long, clear violet blue, much deeper in the limb than on the tube. This hardy 
perennial is stated by Mr. Bentham to liave been gathered in the dry river betls of the Valley of the Sacramento. 
Hartweg wrote on his seed-papers that it was a mountain plant. It is very handsome as a border flower, 
but as its narrow foliage is not good, it is best grown among other species, such as Pelargoniums, kc — Journ. 
Hort, Sor, 

Begonia cinxabaiuna. Hooker. A very handsome Bolivian plant with large nodding 
scarlet flowers. Introduced by Messrs. Henderson of Pine- Apple Place. 

Extremely handsome ; the contrast hetween the green stem and darker green leaves, with the deep bright red 
of the long and stout peduncles and stipules, together with the red or rather deep large cinnabar-coloured floweis, 
is very striking, and renders this tlie most desirable of all the species .for cidtivation : add to which, it blooma very 
freely in an ordinary stove, and continues long in flower. Stem erect but zigzag, stout, succulent, pale green, slightly 
downy, as are the leaves and petiolos. Leaves on rather short, stout, terete, green i>etioles, from four to six or 
seven inches long, oblicjuely ovate (the young ones much plaited and edged with red), lobed at the margin and 
doubly serrated, the minute teeth red. Stii)ule8 ovate membranaceous, acuminate, red. Pefluncles a span and more 
long, rather stout, terete, deep and bright red, bearing a panicle of six large handsome flowers, which as well as the 
ovaries and pedicels and ovate bracts are rather pale red or deep cinnamon coloiu*. The ultimate pedicels are temate, 
drooping, of which the central flower is male, the lateral ones female. — Botanwnl Miviazine., t. 4483. 

The interior of the ovary not being describcil we are uncertain whether this is a true Hegonia or not. 

Uropedium LiNDENir. LliuUey. An extraordinary herbaceous orchid, with all the 
habit of the long-tailed Lady's-slij>per. Native of New Granada. Introduced by Linden. 

This, which is the most remarkable of the terrestrial orchids yet known, is thus described in the Orchidacect 
Lindenhnia : This singular an<l magniticent plant grows on the ground in the little woods of the Savannah, in that 
elevated part of the (-ordillera which overlooks the vast forests at the bottom of the Lake of Maracaybo, and situated on 
the territory of the Indians of Chiguard, at the height of 8,500 feet. Sepals oval-binceolate, pale yellow, streaked with 
orange. Petals purple, orange at the base. The flower may be from fifteen to twenty inches long in its greatest 
diameter. Leaves thick and fleshy ; June, 1843. The habit of this cuHdus plant is exactly that of Cypripedium insigne. 
The leaves are a foot long, blunt, unequally two-toothed at the point, shining, stx)tless, and longer than the downy scape. 
The bracts are two, of which the exterior is spathaceous, compressed, blunt, coriaceous, and much longer than the 
inner. The peduncle is six inches long, downy and one- flowered. The upper sei>al is ovate-lanceolate, and four inches 
long; the lower are united into one of the same form, but rather wider. The petals are linear-lanceolate, extended 
into a long, narrow tail, and are probably eight or nine inches long, but in my specimens they are broken. The lip ia of 
exactly the same form, but broader, and like the sei)al8 is shaggy at the base. 

The sepals are white streaked with green, and more than three and a quarter inches long ; the petals and lip full 
twenty-one inches long, very velvety at the base, white streaked with green ; the taL's have the colour of wine lees. 
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THE ROSE-COLOURED VARIETY OF THE COMMON 
WATER LILY. 

(SYUPHMK ALBA, VAB. BOSEA.) 

A Hardy Aquatic Plant, belonifiiig to fits Natural Order of Nvmph.eacej:, _/rofli Swedes, 



I 



THIS plant is, no doubt, simply a coloured variety of the common Water Lily, so well 
known as one of the most beautiful objects that adorn our jmnds and ornamental 
watera. Being structurally identical with Nymphtea alba, no further details as to its Bjiecific 
character are necessary. How it originated is not clear, but it is said to have boen found in 
Lake Fagertarn, in Sweden, in the waters of which it seems to have alone been met with. 

Additions to our hardy plants are always acceptable, as, apart from the individual beauty 
which they may possess, the fact of their being able to thrive and resist the effects of our 
winters without any protection at once places them within the reach of every one who has a 
garden. The subjectof our illustration has still further elaime, inasmuch that hardy aquatic 
plants of an attractive character are comparatively few in number, and new additions to them 
are much less frequent than in any other division of flowering subjects. 

The cultivation of this and kindred plants is so simple and generally understood as to 
require few details, as when once fairly eBtablisheJ under such conditions as suffice for their 
wants, they usually take care of themselves, and go on increasing. As a matter of course, 
they must have room enough to admit of full development if anything like an effective 
display is to be expected. And where introduced, it is always necessary to see that they do 
not get smothered with any of the weedy, quiek-groiving water plants which often take 
possession of ornamental pieces of water, and sometimes choke everything of a better 
character. To grow this and the common form of the plant satisfactorily, it is better 
that the water should not be over-deep, nor the opposite of too shallow r from one and a 
half to two feet is a good depth; and it is also requisite, so far as possible, to maintain 
thb depth regularly by arranging the outlet — that is, the overflow from the pond in which 
the plants ore grown. 



[Plate 12.] 



THE LONG-TAILED LADY'SSLirPER. 

(CYPRIPEDIUM CAUDATUM.) 

A Stove Herbaceous riant, from Peru, hehngincj to the Natural Order of Orchids. 



S^pectftc C^Htacter* 

THE LONG-TAILED lADY'S-SLIPPER.— Stemless. Leaves distichoua, sword-shaiwl, leathery, smooth, spotless. 
Scape erect, bearing several flowers, longer than the leaves. Bracts like spathes, as long as the ovary. SexMils 
ovate-lanceolate, gracefully curved. Petals extended into very long i)cndent wavy linear tails. Lip oblung, 
glandular on the edge, near the base. Sterile stamen broader than long, two-lobcd, with bristles on the ends of 
its lobes. 



Cyiirii)edium caudatum : Lindiet/, Genera and SjKciet of Orchiduccoa^ PlanU, p. 531. 



THIS extraordinary plant was for many years known only by a few fragments preserved 
in herbaria. At last the collector Ilartweg met with it in wet, marshy places near 
the hamlet of Nanegal, in the province of Quito; but he did not send it home. Subse- 
quently the collectors of Messrs. Veitch of Exeter, and of Mr. Linden, fell in with it; 
and to the latter is, we believe, owing its introduction to Euro])e in a living state. 

For the opportunity of figuring it we have to acknowledge our obligations to Mrs. 
Lawrence, who first succeeded in bringing it into flower, and who exhibited it to the 
Horticultural Society. 

The accompanying plate is a faithful rei)resentation of the plant as it flowered at 
Ealing Park, but is far from giving an adecpiate idea of the natural beauty of the species. 
The great sheathing bracts, which in South America are as large as those of a Heliconia, 
were mere abortions; and we learn from drawings brought home by Mr. Warczewitz that 
the flowers are very much larger and finer-coloured in its native swamps. The stains on 
the lip, for instance, are numerous, and of a rich warm brown, giving quite another ap- 
pearance to the flowers. On one of Hartweg^s dried specimens are remains of six flowers 
of this sort, placed at the end of a scape more than two feet high. 

The petals are the extraordinary part of the s])ecies. In most Lady's-slipper flowers 
they are short, and little distinguishable from the sepals ; but here they extend into the 
most curious narrow tails, which hang down and wave in the wind, in a manner of which 
we have in gardens no other such example, not even in the genus of Strophantlis. What 
adds to the curiosity of these singular appendages is the fact, first remarked by Mrs. 
Lawrence, that they are quite short when the flower begins to open, and that they acquire 
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The Long Tailed Lily Lady's Slipper. 

[ CypRiPEDitJM Candatum.] 
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length day by day at a rate which would enable an attentive observer to see them g^ow. 
This lady has favoured us with some measurements^ made by herself, from which we 
learn that — 



When the flower first opened, the petals were 
During the second day they grew 

On the third day they advanced 

The growth of the fourth day amounted to 
And on the fifth day they still extended 



I of an inch long. 
3f of an inch. 
4 inches more. 
4} inches. 
5) inches. 



At this time the growth is supposed to have ceased, the petals having in four days 
lengthened 17f inches, and being 18^ inches long when full grown. 

Another example of this tendency to lengthen the petals into tails, but in a less degree, 
occurs in the '^ sedgy Lady^s-slipper,^^ mentioned further on. And a third case is found in 
the strange genus Uropedium, in which not only do the petals turn to tails, eight or ten 
inches long, but their example is followed by even the lip, which for this purpose flattens 
itself, entirely unfolds, and pushes itself out into a long and narrow tongue. It may be 
useful to state that this Uroped, also a very curious flower, has the habit of the '^ bannered 
Lady's-slipper,'* and was found wild by Linden, growing in the soil of little woods in the 
savannah which occurs on the high part of the Cordillera that looks down upon the vast 
forests of the Lake of Maracaybo. Its elevation above the sea was 8,500 feet, in the 
territory of the Chiguard Indians, where the specimens now before us were gathered in 
flower, in June, 1843. 

The reason of this marvellous structure seems to deserve inquiry at the hands of some 
proficient in the doctrine of final causes. There is evidently a tendency towards it in other 
Orchids^ as, for example, in Brassias, some Oncids, the genus Cirrhopetalum, and the long- 
tongued Habenarias. 

The long-tailed Lady's-sli})per belongs to a section of the genus which is distinctly 
characterised by having no foliage on the sides of the stem, instead of which a number of 
thick narrow leaves spring up from its very base, and allow the flowering stem to rise freely 
into the air.* They all inhabit tropical countries, but are generally found at considerable 
elevations above the sea. As most of them are in cultivation, the following enumeration 
may be useful : — 

1. The Handsome Lady's-slippeb. (C venuslum, Wallich.) 

From the mountains of Sylhet, and the Khasiya hills of Continental India. 

Leaves spotted with deep green and purple, almost as long as the scape. Lip and sepals 
veined with green. Petals stained with purple, and fringed with long hairs. 

2. The Java Lady^s-slippbb. (C. Javaniciim, Reinwardt ined.) 

Found wild in Java. 

Leaves speckled with green, and much shorter than the scape. Sepals veined with green. 
Petals distinctly spotted with purple on a green ground, tipped with pink, and fringed 
with long hairs. Lip deep olive-green, not veiny. 

* The stemleas Lady's-slipper {C, acaule) has the leafless scape of this division, together with the broad, thin-ribbed 
karef of the other, and senres to connect the two. It is here intentionally passed by. 
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3. The Seabded Ladt's-slippee. {C. harbaium, Lindley.) 

On Mount Ophir, where it was found by Mr. Griffith. 




im LONQ-TAILED LADT'S-aUFFIL 



Like No. 1, but the upper edge of the petals w marked with purple glands^ and all the parte 
o£ the flower are mach stained with rich purple. 

4. The Pcrple-stainbd Lady'b-suppek. {C. purjpuratum, Ijindley.) 

Grows wild in wet mossy crevices near the summit of Mount Ophir. 
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Also in the way of No. 1. But the dorsal sepal is convex, white with purple veins, and all the other 
parts are deeply stained with purple. The leaves are much shorter and more oblong than in any 
of the preceding. 

5. LoVs Lady's-slipper. {C. Lowe%, Lindley.) 

In Borneo and Sarawak. 

Bemarkable for the extension of the petals into two long spathukte bodies blotched with purple. 
When wild it has 8-10 flowers on a scape. 

6. Thk Glandolaa Lady's-slipper. {C. fflanduliforum, Blume.) 

New Guinea, on old decaying trunks of trees. 

Leaves like those of No. 7. Flowers large, about 2 or 3 on a scape, with long twisted petals, bearing 
hairy glands on their edge ; and a large pale pink lip, which bears within it a pair of long 
reversed horns. 

7. The Bannered Lady's-slipper. {C. inngne, Wallich.) 

Mountains of Sylhet and Khasiya. 

Leaves narrow, not stained. Flowers large, with an orange-coloured lip, a broad dorsal greenish 
sepal, edged with white, and long spreading fiat greenish petals. 

8. Lindley's Laby's-slipper. (C7. Xin^^ryant^m, Schomburgk.) 

Damp meadows of Guayana, among Simdews, Sunjars {Heliamphorad), and similar 
plants. 

A stout, hard leaved plant, with a stem 2 feet high, covered with rusty down. Flowers brown^ in a 
one-sided panicle^ having coarse spathaceous bracts at their base. Lip small, oblong, green. 
A very curious, but not handsome plant. 

9. The Sedoy Lady's-supper. (C. caricinum ; foliis angustissimis coriaceis acutis unicostatis scapi 
tomentosi longitudine, racemo plurifloro, bracteis ovatis spathaceis glabris ovario glabro brevioribus, 
sepalis lateralibus connatis labelli longitudine, petalis in caudam acuminatis.) 

Found in Bolivia by Bridges. 

10. The Loko-tailbb Laby's-suppbr. {C. eaudatum, Lindley.) 

Mountains of Peru. 

The subject of this Plate. The opposite woodcut gives some idea of the appearance of the plant 
in a wild state. 



GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 



KouP£i.LiA ORATA. Hooker. A hothousc climbing plant from Sierra Leone, witli 
lai^ eoaree white flowers. Belongs to the Dogbanes {Jjioc^nacea). Introduced by Mr. 
Whitfield. (Fig. 45.) 

Thii plant prodacea what it ullsd " Cream-rniit" in Sierra Leoaa ; a name that liaa probablj arUen from its 
yieldkig an abundance of creBm>like juice when wouudod. We should, huwever, be uuwilliiig 1« put Rich a dainty In 
the month ; for it can hardly be destilute of the acridity Tor which it* race i> iiolnriaui. In the Botanical Magaziiu it 




by Mr. Culysc'a gnrdenei a\ 
a masting of the Hortionltuial 
Soeietj bjr no means juatiSed the flatterini; 
not whita, but dirty, like half-soiled kid gloi 



It that had been given of it ; for the flowen were great leather] bodie^ 
la (he delicate flesh-coloored teeth prond to be tan huge, ngly, brawn 



tiinki. It i> iliffinult ta iiiut{jine it flower trith b more oninvitiug &l>|ieanin!!e. An to tho fngninoe attributed Co it, wo 
IwrCciTod DOtblng tnars thna • aickljr or at leuC bf no meiiDI a^creoible odour. When oompareil with it SteplwnoM, or it 
Bcnninontiit, it thrink* into inajgulBciuice, notwithitancliog the ]uge nie ot the flowen. Tlie tollawing accouut of it* 
hubiU i» given in the Botaitiati Magatine, i. 4466 :— " Thia handnme, climbiiig, ihrublif plant reqnirea to be growii in 
> warm luut moirt hothouM. It i* of free growth, uid being a aiiiaDth clein-Ieavcit pUnt, not lUbiMt to iasecta, ia well 
■dapto] for a trellii. or to tnia np a pillar or ntftcr ; and it will alio Form A buMli; plunt grown in a pot, if aupportoit 
by * wire treUii or bj neat alakei. Qo'xl freib loam with a little leaf mould will auit it. A> it ii a fait grower, it 
rvjiiirea water freely during aummer ; but eare must be taken tlint tbe aoil iloaa not become atagnant. It is prapagateil 
by outtingi, which itriks root readily when placed under a bell-glaM, and the pot plunged in bottam-heat. It api)!*™ to 
Iw a thy flowerer ; for although we have known it iu cultivation for aeveral yean, wb ha'fB not heard of Its producing 
Powers except in the collection above mentioned." 

Cymbidivm Parishii. a stuve Epiphytal Orchid, of which a good deal has been 
heard previous to its hlooming in this country, where it seems to have heen flowered 
by several growers near the same time; Srst of all, we believe, in the fine collection of 
W. Leech, Esq., Oakley, Failowfield, Manchester, where, uuder the care of Mr. Su'an, 
it has grown remarkably well. 

Profeuoi Beicheobooh'i deacription, given in the Oaiihnr't Cknmkit, N,S., vol. ic, p. 74, i> as followa;— " The 
plant quite fulfill what Mrs E. Pariih'a aocompliaheil figure had proraiwd. Tbe flowen. indeeil, are amaller than 
thoia of C. ebumeunii but Ihoy are far more gay in oolour. The iietala anrl aeiwla are of the aame ivory-white. 
Tbe lip haa an orange middle lone, and an orange diac to Ibe anterior \a\ie, both painted with purpliah -brown 
ipota. Tbo ude lobea of the lip have numerous aiwt* of a moat lively purpiitb -violet, whieh give the chief abann 
to the flower. The back Mile of the column la white, the odgea are yellow, and the front aide yellow, with acme 
browmab-puridiah apots on the foot.'* It ie a native of Bnrninh. We uuy itdd that we have nut had an opiKir- 
tuaity of teeing the flower, but Mr. Swan eaya it ia a moat beautiful thing, and suocoeda with him in the Cattleya 
houae, giving it in the growiug eeaiun a copious aupply of wnter. 

DiEFFENBACHiA SHiTTLEWOBTHii. This fine species ia another of Mr. Bull's importa- 
tions from the United States of Colombia. It possesses a stiiut, robust habit of growth, with 
massive broad foliage; the broad silvery band in the centre of each leaf is not regularly 
defined in the outline, but runs feathered irregularly into the margin of bright green, giving 
the whole a very handsome appearance. These DieETenlKtehiafi are easily-grown plants, 
requiring stove-heat. They are readily propagated by cuttings made of sectional pieces cut 
from the thick fleshy steins, or when the tops have been removed the lower buds break into 
growth, and these, if severed with a heel of the old stem, will root quickly in sand, shaded, 
kept moderately moist and warm. They will succeed in either i»eaty soil or luam, to which 
is added a liberal s|)rinkliitg of sand. They need shading from the sun in bright weather. 

Plant erect iu habit. Iioafblailei ipreailiog, a toot or more in lengtli, four inohui broad, Innceolato, bright gieen ; 
the coata ivory-white ; the leaf-enrfuoe for about half an inch on each aide marked witli a silvery band, the outvr margin 
of which ia fringeil, breaking out into feathered Unea and freoklei. — Bnll'i C-ilalufur, 1X78. 

Alocasia Thibautiaxa. This is one of the imiwrtations of Messrs. Veitch of Chelsea, 
fnim Borneo. It is not unlike the well-known A. Lowii, but apiwai-s to be altogether a finer 
plant, which is saying quite enough to give it a character, as of the very many fine-leaved 
subjects that have been imported within the last quarter of a century, few have bei-ome more 
general favourites than A. Lowii. We have no doubt butthatsimilar treatment to that under 
which A. Lowii, A. Vcitchii, and others of a like character succeed will suit this newer 
kind — that is, a brisk stove-heat, with a moist atmosiihere, plenty of light, a thin sliadc from 
the direct rays of the sun, and for the roots a comj^Kist of turfy peat, sphagnum, pot-shreds, 
and sand, the pots one-third filled with drainage. 

Ijuger laave* than A. Lowii, ovate-acute, deeply uonlate, the baaal lobei rounded, not iharply jxrintail. Tlie vein* 
are thick, brilliant white on a black'green ground, tbu* forming a moat effoctiva eontrart. — Uanieifr'* Chrimidt, N.S., 
idL a., p. EZ7. 
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Warbba bidbntata. Zindley {alias "W. Liodeniana, He*- 
freg) ■ A handsome terrestrial Orchid from New Oranadaj with 
the habit of Wairea tricolor. Flowers pale cream-colour, with 
a purple Up. Introduced by Mr. Rucker before 1844. (Fig, 46, 
the lip m^:nified.) 

Thii well-in&rkeil rpeaet wu onginallj deKribed in the Batanieat Rtguler (or 
1844, at p. 76 of the mucellaneoiu matter. It baa ^read; been raprodaoed in th« 
Oardaier'* Magazint of Botany, p. 177, under the new name of W. Liudeiiiuik. 
It ia not a native of Peru, u u ituted in that work, bat vu found by Mr. Linde-i " on 
the ground in the thick forvats at the foot of the peak of Tolima, at the height of 
4,000 feet," aa is stated in the Orchidacta lAiuImiaiut, No. 96. It ia aaid to hare 
•ome pink in its flowen when wild, hut that colour haa not 7et been obeened in 
ooltivatian. The form of the lip, which i* remarkable, ii ihown ia the annaied cut. 

Adiantum WiLLtAMSii. This Adiantum is a native of Peru, where it is said to 
be found at an elevation of 12,000 feet, whence Mr. B. S. Williams received it. Prom 
its general appearance it is evidently nearly allied to A. chilense, but it is of larger 
growth than that species. Amongst the great number of ferns that have been intro- 
duced of late years it is somewhat difficult to select the best, but, so far as general 
usefulness goes, there can be no question that the kinds such as this, which will succeed 
with greenhouse treatment, are much to he preferred to the more t«nder stove species. 
It was awarded a firstx-lage certificat« by the Floral Committee of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, South Kensington, May 2nd, 1877, and was also exhibited by Mr. 
Williams at the provincial show of the Society held at Preston in the summer of 
1878. 

FVonda tri[rinnate, triniagular, membratiaceoua, bright grocn, glabrous : pinnie orate, diatfint ; [dnnulei lub- 
rotund, that ii, cut straight aorou the base with the peiUcel nearly central, rarely towards the apex, alightly tnpen- 
form, occ»«onally profideii slightly at the angles so that the basal line is concave, the margin entire or veiy aligbtl; 
divided into 3—4 lobe*, creoately notched between the sort, the sterile portions with an eroae diaphanous maipn; 
■oii 8^10 elongate reaiform, or lunate, occupying the whole of the semicircular outer edge ; indusium rugoae mem- 
branous, pale green, entire; stipes enstaneoua, aemiterete, and, as well as the slender rachides, amooth and gloaiy; 
oandez alowly creeping.— ffBrrf{i«r'< C/n-ouie't, N.S., vol. x., p. 45, with Fig. 

.^CHHEA Veitchii. Discovered in both New Granada and the United States of 
Colombia in 1874, by the collectors Wallis and Shuttleworth. It appears to be nearly 
allied to JE. Marias ReginsB of Wentland. It is a handsome species, requiring a stove 
temperature, and will succeed with the same treatment, as to soil, moisture, air, and shade, 
during very bright weather, that most of the other kinds need. Even when not.in flower its 
finely-curved leaves give to it an elegant appearance, which is still further enhanced by its 
stately erect flower-spike when in bloom. 

Leaves twelve to fifteen, forming a dense basal rosette, homy in texture, reaching a length of twelve to flftean 
inches, and a breadth of under two inches above the middle, so deeply channelled that they are semioircular in horiaontal 
section in the lower half, bright green, and quite naked all down the face, thinly white all down the back, withont anj 
transverse bands, deltoid-cuspidate at the point, the edge bordered all down with close, small, ereoto.patent, UnoeoUta^ 
brown teeth. Scape about a foot long, central, entirely hidden by the imbricated, lanceolate, adptened, gram, honiT- 
toothed bracts. Flowers in a dense oblong head, three or four inches long and under a couple of inchea in diameter, 
each subtended by a squairose, bright scarlet, homy-toothed bract ; upper bracti without anj flowen In their axil*. 
Ovary globose, a quarter of an inch long, the side nearest the axis much tesa convex than the outer one. Sepals lanoaolate- 
deltoid, nnder half an inch long, bright scarlet in the lower flowen of the head, white in upper ones, acute, but not 
spine-tipped ; petals pale, lingolate. Stamens about as long as the calyx, thoae opposite the petals fumiihed with a pair 
of small scales at the base. — Botanical Magiaine, S3Z9. 



[Plate 13.] 

HARDY AZALEAS, SEEDLING VARIETIES. 

No. 1, Judith; 2, Meteor ; 3, Silvio. 
Deciduous Shrubs of Garden origin. 



rjlHESE beautiful additions to our out-door spring flowering shrubs are the result of Mr. 
J. Anthony Waterer's perseverance in cross-breeding. Having accomplished so much in 
the same direction with Rhododendrons^ he has turned his attention to hardy Azaleas^ with 
what results the accompanying plate^ from Mr. Macfarlane's truthful drawing, gives ample 
evidence. In breadth of petals and substance of the flowers they are an immense stride 
in advance of the old Ghent varieties, and in delicacy of colour they are not surpassed by 
any of the greenhouse varieties, of which there are now such a host of Indian and Chinese 
descent. They are the outcome of many years* work in crossing and re-crossing the best 
fonned and most promising, chosen from amongst thousands that Mr. Waterer has raised. 

No. 1, Judith, is a beautiful variety; white, sufEused with pink, and deep orange on 
top petal. 

No. 2, Meteob. a grand flower, of large size and substance, the petals almost as 
lm>ad as those of the tender greenhouse sorts ; red, with pale-orange blotch on top petal. 

No. 8, Silvio. Quite equal to the others in both size and substance ; amber, flaked 
and suffused with reddish-pink, top petal dark yellow. 

One advantage these Knap Hill- seedlings possess over the ordinary Ghent kinds is that 
ihey make a considerable amount of leaf -growth before the flowers open, which adds much 
to their effective appearance. Of still more importance is their blooming somewhat later 
than the Ghent varieties, and in consequence of this being more likely to escape the spring 
frosts that frequently make such havoc in plants which bloom early, through which cause 
the Japanese Azalea mollis varieties are so liable to have their flowers cut off. 

The natural free disposition to flower which they have is also much in their favour, and 
renders them equally desirable plants for small as well as large gardens. Taking the whole 
funily of Azaleas collectively, as introduced to Europe from different parts of the world, 
fa^ln^ifig the Chinese, American, and Indian species, there is scarcely a genus of plants we 
eodld point to that has yielded so readily to the manipulation of the hybridist, or that has 
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given such an immense number of distinct handsome varieties adapted for gpreenhouse culti- 
vation, as also out of doors. The results of crossing the Indian and Chinese species are seen 
in the all but endless numbers of greenhouse kinds now so well known and extensively culti- 
vated. To these may now be added those that have sprung from crossing the small hardy 
North Chinese species amoena with the ordinary greenhouse sorts, the seedlings from 
which cross are so well adapted for forcing. And now we have every promise of the de- 
ciduous hardy kinds giving us a greatly improved set of plants that will keep pace in the 
out-door garden with what has been accomplished in the tender kinds. 

The cultivation of these hardy Azaleas is simple in the extreme. Peaty soil they like 
best, but where this is not obtainable a good substitute will be found in rotten leaves, which, 
if freely mixed with ordinary loamy soil, will be found to answer their requirements. 





Varieties of the Ruby-lipped Cattleya 

[Cattlkya LabIA-TA.) 



[Plate 14.] 



VARIETIES OF THE RUBY-LIPPED CATTLEYA. 

(cattle Y A LABI ATA.) 

Stove £pip/iyles, Natives of the Caraccas, heloiujiiuj to the Order of Orchids. 



flipettfit (ttiaratter. 



THE RUBY-LIPPED CATTLEYA.— Stemi between club-shaped and spindle-shaped, furrowed. Leaves soUtary, 
oblong. Spathe as long as the peduncle. Sepals linear-lanceolate, acute, coloured. Petals membranous, oblong 
lanceolate, wavy, much broader. Lip obovate, crisp and wavy, emarginate, smooth on the disk. 



C. labiata, LintUey, CoHectanta Botanica, t. 33 ; cUids C. Mossi^e, Hooker in But, Maj., t. 3660. 



>>»So«- 



THESE magnificent varieties of the Ruby-lipped Cattleya are still among the rarities 
of horticulture. For the white one we are indebted to the noble collection at Syon ; 
for the blotched sort to J. J. Blandy, Esq., of Reading. 

The Ruby-lipped Cattleya is that on which the genus was founded. It was first sent 
to Europe by Mr. Swainson, who discovered it in Brazil, and used its stems as a kind of 
''dunnage'' to set fast certain chip boxes of lichens, &c., which he transmitted to Sir 
William (then Mr.) Hooker. Where he gathered it we are not informed, but we learn 
something precise on the subject from Mr. Gardner. This lamented botanist found it on 
the edge of a precipice on the eastern side of the Pedro Bonita Mountain, about fifteen miles 
from Rio Janeiro, where it grew along with Vellozias, the Mackay Zygopetalum and 
Dipladenes [Journ. of Hort. Soc, vol. i., p. 19C) ; and also on the Gavea, or Topsail 
Mountain, so called from its square shape, and well known to English sailors by the name 
of Lord Hood's nose. Travels in Brazil, p. 28. This plant has a pale lilac tint with a 
very broad rich stain of ruby-red overspreading all the front half of the lip except the very 
edge. 
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Since that time large importations have been made from the Caraccas and New Granada of a 
Caitleya with pinker flowers, of much larger size, the veins of whose lip alone were crimson, while 
the spaces between were yellowish or white or both ; some of them had crimson veins run together. 
Upon these specimens Sir William Hooker proposed to establish a new species, to which he gave 
the name of Mossia; and it must be owned that the peculiarities of the Caraccas plants seemed 
sufficient to justify that conclusion. We are however obliged to say, after a most careful comparison 
of large numbers of tliis Cattleya Mossia, that we can find no distinctive characters in it except size 
and colour. 

It would be useless to attempt an enumeration of the varieties that eicist of this plant, unless for 
the purposes of a Florist. We therefore merely present those now figured with the names of the 
White Euby-lipped Cattleya {C. labiata Candida) and the Blotched (CI Lpicta). 

The following account of the climate in which Cattleya labiata grows, furnishes cultivators with 
hints which they will readily apply to practice. " At this elevation (2000 feet) the climate is very 
much cooler than it is at Rio. In the moutlis of May and June the thermometer has been known to 
be as low as 3^° just before day-break : the lowest at which I observed it myself was one morning at 
the end of May, when, at 8 o'clock a.m., it indicated 39°. The highest to which it rose during the 
six months I resided there, was in the end of February, when, one day, it indicated 84° at noon. 
The hot season is also the season of rains, and it is then that the mass of the Orchids, and almost 
every other tribe of plants, come into flower. From these facts cultivators ought to take a lesson in 
the cultivation of the productions of this and of similar regions. If the difference of temperature 
between the season of wet and that of flowering be so great in the state of nature, it must be obvious 
that to grow them well, artificially, a somewhat similar state of tilings ought to be observed. The 
greater part of the Orchids which are sent to England from the Organ Mountains, grow in the region 
of the above temperature, the elevation being from 3000 to 3500 feet above the level of the sea. In 
the account which I shall presently give of my visit to the summit of those mountains, which is more 
than double that elevation, I shall have occasion to mention several species which may be cultivated 
in a much cooler temperature. Another reason why no general rule can be laid down for the 
cultivation of these plants, is, the great variety of soil and situation which they affect in their native 
country ; some, like Zygopetalum Mackaii, are terrestrial, and grow in open exposed places ; others, 
like Warrea tricolor, are also terrestrial, but grow in the deep virgin forests ; some, like Zygopetalum 
maxillare, are only found to inhabit a particular tree, while others are found indiscriminately on all 
kinds of trees, on rocks, and even on the ground ; some, like Laelia cinndbarina, grow in moist places on 
exposed rocks ; while others, like Cyrtopera Woodfordii, grow in a similar soil, but in shaded placts ; 
some, like Maxillari apicta, grow on the most dry and exposed rocks ; while others, like Grobya 
Amherstia, grow also on dry rocks, but generally in the shade.'' — Gardner in Journal cf 
Hort. Sac., i. 277. 
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Anthurium tripidum. There appears to be some uncertainty as to the origin of this 
plants which has been said to come from the Indian Archipelago^ as also from tropical 
America. But under any consideration it is a stove species^ and a desirable plant. 

Leares deeply trifid, stem short, concealed by withered scales ; petioles elongate, slender, nearly terete, very 
faintly flattened upon the inner face, of warm reddish-brown colour, ten to eighteen inches in length; leaf -blade 
ten to fifteen inches long, broadly deeply trifid, base broadly rounded, subtruncate, or with a broadly cuneate 
exit into the geniculus, which is half to three-quarters of an inch long ; median lobe oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, 
from the base of the leaf to its apex ten to sixteen inches, three and a half to four and a half inches broad ; 
lateral Ipbes obliquely oblong-ovate, obtuse, somewhat falciform, shorter than the median lobe, from the geniculus 
to their apex eight or ten inches, all deep shining green above, paler beneath, three principal nerves divergent 
from the apex of the petiole, prominent beneath ; principal lateral veins from median nerve are about nine to 
twelve on each side ; peduncle slender, erect, rather shorter than the petioles, red or reddish-brown in colour, as 
is the more or less spreading, or reflexed, oblong, lanceolate, acuminate spathe, which is slightly shorter than the 
slender, terete, shortly stipitate spadix. Perianth segments four, broadly roundate, or obovate-quadrate, concave, 
thickened above, overarching the four stamens ; filaments much flattened, obovate ; stigma obtusely four-angled. — 
Botanical MaQozint, 6339. 

Warrea discolor. Lindley. A one-flowered Orchid from Costa Rica: sepals and 
petals pale lemon-colour, tinged with purple ; lip dull purple. Introduced by Mr. 
Warczewitz. (Kg. 47, the lip magnified.) 

A very distinct species. The sepals, which are one and a quarter inches long, are straw-ooloured, the lower 
straight, concave, and deflexed, the upper erect, rolled back at the point, pressed close to the iietals, and with them 
forming an arch over the column and lip. The petals are straw-ooloured at the 
base, duU purple at' the upper part. The lip has a nearly circular outline, but 
is so concave as not to present that form until flattened ; it is slightly three- 
lobed, of a deep, duU, velvety purple colour, with, at the base, a roundish 
oblong yellow appendage, which adheres to the lip, and is divided at the edge 
into strong diverging teeth, five of which terminate so many distinct ribe. The 
column is yeUow, shaggy in front, with an anther sloping forward, and a subu- * 
late rosteL The poUen masses are four, plano-convex, in pairs at the end of a 
broad, flat, thin caudide, furnished on either side with a lateral tooth. (A 
Mw yilar monstrosity here occurred in the two posterior pollen masses, which 
had grown together into one by a narrow neck.) A remarkable species, the 
■ingle flowers of which resemble a Lycaste. but their pollen-apparatus and lip- 
appendage are exactly those of Warrea. Upon this point it may be useful to explain that in Lycaste the caudide 
is lobulate, and the lip-appendage a truncate plate near the middle lobe of the pp, while in Warrea the caudiclo is 
broad and flat, and the lip-appendage ribbed, fringed, and stationed at the very base of the lip.— J'oum. Hart, 
SoCf voL iv. 
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Gynoxys 7BAGRANS. Hooker. A hothouse perennial plant, from Guatemala, with Yet] 
fragrant yellow flowers, appearing in December. Stems trailing. Belongs to Composites. 
Introduced by Mr. Skinner. (Fig. 52.) 

Stems long, dimbing, perennial, with succulent branches, showing a disposition to root at their base. Leares rather 
distant, on long petioles, orate or approaching to lanceolate, acute, of a rather fleshy texture, dark green. The flower- 
heads are rather large, rery fragrant, and form a terminal, and in the lower part leafy, corymbose raceme. A coarse 
soft-wooded scandent plant, having a large, thick, fleshy root, of the nature of a tuber. It grows freely in a mixture of 
light loam and peat or leaf-mould, and, by its rapid groMrth and clean habit, is well adapted for corering trellis-work in tlie 
hothouse, especially as it is not liable to be attacked by insects. It increases readily by cuttings ; but these, on account 
of their soft, succulent, nature, must not be kept too close, or they will damp off before they produce roots. — BottuUeal 
MctgaziHCf t. 451 1 . 

HoYA CGRiACEA. Blunie. A Java climbing shrub, with the habit of Hoya camosa, and 
umbels of yellowish flowers. A stove plant, flowering in August. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch 
and Co. (Pig. 53.) 

Discorered by Dr. Blume in mountain woods on the western side of Java. Mr. Thomas Lobb detected it in the same 
island, on Mount Salak. Everywhere glabrous. Stem branched, twining, taper. Leaves on short tliick petioles, which 
are glandular above at the setting on of the blade, which latter is almost exactly elliptical, or approaching to ovate, acute, 
between coriaceous and fleshy, acute or shortly acuminated, ribbed, with rather indistinct veins. Peduncles longer than 
the leaf, pendent, bearing a large umbel of numerous flowers, brown in the state of tlie bud, much paler when fully 
expanded. Pedicels very obscurely villous. Sepals subulate, much shorter than the corolla, which is glabrous and glossy 
externally, within pale tawny, and downy. The lobes trianguUr, acute. Coronet white, with a dark brown eye : leaflets 
ovate, gibbous at Uie base, obtuse, the apex a little curved down. — Botanical Magazine^ t 4518. 

HoYA PURPUREO-FUSCA. IlooJccr. A remarkable twining stove plant, with small umbeb of 
richly tinted purple and grey flowers. A native of Java. Flowers in .September. Introduced by 
Messrs. Veitch and Son. (Fig. 54.) 

Said to be common in the woods of Java. Sir W. Hooker compai-es it with the Cinnamon-leaved Hoya, and with the 
great-leaved {H, macrophylla), << but in the ktter the leaf is reUcuUted between the nerves, the staminal crown (coronet) 
has the leaflets much more acuminated, and the colour of the flowers b quite difierenL'* It is a glabrous twining and 
branching slirub, everywhere (except Uie corolla) glabrous. Branches often throwing out short fibrous roots. Leares 
on very tliick brownish petioles, 4 to 5 inches long, exactly ovate, acute, or sliortly acuminate, thick, fleshy, 5-nenred, tlie 
nerves all diverging from the base, and having a gland at tlie base where set on to the petiole. Peduncles axillary, 
shorter than the leaf, occasionally rooting, and bearing a dense many-flowered umbeL CoroUa rotate, ashy-brown, downy 
and hirsute above, cut into 5 roundish and shortly acuminated lobes. Coronet of 5 ovate, fleshy, rich purple-brown, acute 
leaflets, nearly plane at the top, convex below. — Botanical Magasine^ t 4520. 

LiuuH NiTiDUM. A Californian lily imported by Mr. Bull, which no doubt will find a 
place in the gardens of those who form collections of these magnificent plants, that of late 
years have been reinstated in the favour of the gardening public. The comparative neglect 
into which they had for a long time fallen can only be traced to the disposition cultivators 
often exhibit to discard really fine old families of flowering plants in favour of newer 
introductions, often of doubtful merit. 

Bulb transversely oblong, subrhizomatous, with crowded, adprcssed, lanceolate, white scales, one and a half 
inches long. Stem one and a half feet long below the inflorescence, stout, terete, glabrous, purple in the lower 
part, green upwards, bearing four whorls of leaves and several additional scattered ones. Leaves up to twenty in 
a whorl, lanceolate, bright green, glabrous, one and a half to two inches long, under half inch broad at the middle. 
Panicle deltoid, half to one foot long, made up of ten to twenty flowers; lower pedicels two to three inches longt 
spreading into ccmuous tips in the flowering stage, arcuate, ascending in the fruiting stage, the smaU green lanceo- 
late bracts confined to the base. Perianth bright yellow, one and a half inches long ; s^^ents lanceolate, nnd«r 
half inch broad, permanently connivent in a cup in the lower half, revolute in the upper half, furnished with 
copious smaU red-brown dots. Filaments above one inch long; anthers oblong, bright yeUow; ovary oUoog, half 
inch long; style as long as the ovary, much curved. — Oardcner's Chrouicle, NJ5., voL xiv., p. 198. 



AcHiMENES Ghiesbreghtii of the Gardeiis. Origm unknown. A stove herbaceous plant 
with handsome scarlet flowers. Belongs to the Gesnerads. Introduced by Mr. A. Henderson. 

Stems erect, deep purple brown, with a few scattered hairs. Leaves opposite, stalked, oblong-lanceolate, rugose, 
convex, coarsely serrated, not unlike those of 4he larger stinging-nettle. Flowers solitary, axillary, with a slender hairy 
peduncle, twice as long as the leafstalks. Calyx smooth, equally 5-parted. Corolla deflexed, nearly cylindrical, gibbous 
at the base on the upper side, 1 \ inch long, bright scarlet, with an oblique regular limb, and a circular throat Disk, a 
lobed fleshy ring. Stigma large, two-lobed, very hairy. This is a neat, distinct, and rather slender kind, requiring the 
same treatment as the old A. coccinca, and easily increased by tlie small scaly rhizomes. It grows about 8 or 10 inchet 
in height, and flowers from June to August It is very handsome. — Joum, Hort. Soc, vol. v. With a figure, 

Oncidiijm nigratum. An orchid from Guiana, with cream-coloured flowers spotted with 
blackish-brown, arranged in a branched panicle. Introduced by Mr. Loddiges. 

0. fdgraium (Basilata) pauicula ramosd, sepalis linearilanceolatis undulatis acutis aequalibus, labello triangulari postice 
rotundato apice angustato acuto, crista multituberculatA, columnse alis angustis subdentatis basi productis. 

A very curious and distinct species, received from Sir Robert Schomburgk many years since, and at last flowered by 
Mr. Loddiges. It is nearly allied to 0. phymatochilum. The blossoms grow in branched panicles, and are about as large 
as those of O. incurvum. The colour of tlie sepals and petals is pale yellow or cream colour, with a few irr^ular 
brownish black blotches. The lip is brighter yellow, witli a brown stain or two below the point 

Oncidium PHYMATOCHILUM. A bcautiful orchid, supposed to be derived from Mexico, \tith 
long green sepals and a white lip. Plowers in April. 

O. pkymatochUum (Basilata) racemo subpaniculato, sepalis linearibus acuminatis apice recur vis Uteralibos longissimis, 
labelli auriculis convexis dilatatis crenatis lobo intermedio unguiculato ovato acimiinato basi multituberculato, oolumnft 
alis semicordatis acuminatis. 

Under this name is now not uncommon in gardens a charming orchid, supposed to have been obtained from Mexico, 
with erect, narrow, somewhat panicled racemes of greenish flowers having a snow-white Up. Some years since we 
received it from Messrs. Loddiges and the Ute Mr. Clowes. It has oblong, 2 edged, not furrowed, olive gi*een pseudobulbs 
slightly tinged with purple, and surrounded by scales as long as Uiemselves, which, when young, are oUve green spotted 
with crimson. The leaves are of thin texture and vary in form from linear-Unceolate to oblong. The flowers are 
remarkable for tlie great extension of tlie lateral sepals, on which account, and because of their green colour spotted 
witli chocolate brown, they have much the appearance of belonging to some Brassia. The lip is pure white, with yellow 
tubercles and a few stains of the same colour near the base. 

CuPHEA IGKEA. AIj)honse Be Candolle. {alias C. platycentra of Gardens) A Mexican 
|Min'jmial, with long scarlet flowers. 

It is stated in the Plort des Serres that the true Broad-spurred Cuphea (platycerUra, Bentham) is not the plant known 
under that name in Gardens ; and consequently M. Alphonse De CandoUe has given the latter the appropriate name of 
the Fiery Cuphea (C ignea), 

Cattleya Marstersonus. A handsome hybrid Orchid, like so many others origi- 
nating in the Chelsea establishment of Messrs. Veitch. It is a cross between Cattleya 
labiata and C. Loidigesii. 

The pseudo-bulbs are intermediate in form between the two parents. Shorter than those of C Loddigesii, and 
not BO thick as existent in C. labiata. Like the former, it is two-leaved ; the leaves, about six inches long, are similar 
in shape and substance to those produced by C. Loddigesii. Flowers stout and fleshy in substance, more than 
usuaUy flat, showing the whole inner surface. Petals and sepals similar in colour to those of C. labiata. Lip 
white at the base, faintly suffused with yeUow across the middle, and with a large deep purple blotch covering 
the lower extremity. It is a very pretty variety. 

Fuchsia venusta. Humboldt. A handsome greenhouse shrub, with lanceolate leaves 
in threes, and long solitary pendent salmon-coloured flowers tipped with pink. A native of 
Peru. Introduced by Mr. Linden. (Fig, 55.) 

This is one of the best of the Peruvian Fuchsias, for the introduction of which we are indebted to Mr. Ti«<lmi^ from 
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DoDECATHEON I NTEGRi FOLIUM. Michaux. A hardy herbaceous plants belonging to the 
Order of Primworts. Flowers purple and yellow. Native of California. Introduced by 
the Horticultural Society. 

A dwarf stemless plant, with a few long narrow, almost spathulate, undivided leaves, and a slender scape, bearing 
a single nodding flower, very like that of the common species, and of the same purple colour, with a yellow eye and 
dark purple anthers. Such was the plant in the Horticultural Garden. Upon looking, however, to the wild specimens, 
we find that it becomes much more vigorous when older, bearing as many as three flowers on a scape, or, according to 
Sir William Hooker, eleven or twelve ; in which case it becomes as interesting as the old and well-known species, so 
frequent in gardens. A damp, rich, shaded American border suits it best ; and there it may be expected to grow 
without diflSculty. — .^awrn. Hort. Soc.j vol. v. With a figure. 

Cyperus laxus variegatus. a variegated sport from the ordinary green C. laxus. 
Exhibited by the New Horticultural Company, at the Royal Horticultural Society^s meeting 
October, 1880, where it was awarded a first-class certificate. 

It is in all respects like the green tyx>e in form, but is deeply and persistently variegated with white, ooonpying 
three-fourths of the entire surface of the leaves, not imlike the weU-known hardy grass. Gardener's garters (Amndo 
donax versicolor). It wiU require a warm house to grow in. 

Aralia Chabrierii. This is a handsome and distinct looking plant, we understand, 
from the South Sea Islands. Like many others of the Aralias, it is extremely elegant in 
appearance, especially whilst in a small state. 

The leaves on a small plant, which thickly clothe the slender, erect-growing stem, are simple, narrow, about 
a quarter of an inch broad, and nine or ten inches in length ; drooping, strong, and hard, deep green and aliiwing 
above, paler beneath ; mid-rib prominent, deep red above, and beneath as well. The plant is disposed to form 
side-branches much freer than most of the family. 

Sarracenia atrosanguinea. a native of North America, introduced by Mr. Bull. 

This is a tall, slender-habited kind. The pitchers, which attain near a yard in height, grow rapidly wider 
n^ar the top, the edges of which recurve outwards. The lid is somewhat small proportionate to the size of the 
orifice, over which it forms a hood. The green ground-colour of the upper part of the pitcher is relieved with a 
clearly-defined reddish-brown netted veinlng on the inside, which extends part way up the lid, where it assumes 
the character of a deep, solid blotch of dark chocolate-red that has a lustrous surface, giving the plant quite a 
distinct appearance from any other species we have seen. Flowers pale yeUow. 

BoMAREA OLiGANTHA. Is a native of Peru, introduced by Herr Leichtein of Baden- 
Baden, and there bloomed by him. We have not seen the flower, but it is said to be nearly 
allied to B. Halliana, differing from it in some respects, most noticeable of which are its 
broad, short leaves and less number of flowers. It is a climbing species, requiring gpreen- 
house treatment. 

stems wide-climbing, slender, glabrous. Leaves with a short, winged, twisted petiole, oblong, acute, about two 
inches long, membranous in texture, with close ribs and obscure cross-bars, bright green on the upper soifaoe, 
ciliated on the ribs beneath. Flowers one or two to an umbel, on simple, flexuous, glabrous pedicels, about an 
inch long. Bracts small, lanceolate. Perianth regularly funnel-shai>ed, about an inch long above the small globose 
ovary ; outer segments slightly shorter than the inner, oblanceolate, under quarter of an inch broad, obtuse, with a 
minute pUose apiculus, unspotted, reddish on the outside, yeUow within; inner segments obovate-cuneate, with a 
daw as long as the blade, broadly rounded at the tip, with a distinct cusp, three-eighths of an inch broad, bright 
yeUow, with abundant smaU, claret-brown spots. Three longest filaments nearly as long as the perianth limb; 
anthers oblong, one- twelfth of an inch long ; filaments subulate.— (?ardener'« Chronicle, N.S., voL viii, p. 648. 



[Plate 15.] 



THE BLUE BOLLEA. 

(bollea ccelestis.) 
A Stove EpiphyUjfrom Tropical South America, helonghtg to the Order o/" Orchids. 



Apetific CHtacter* 

BOLLEA CCELESTIS. — Leaves lix to ten on a shoot ; sheath flattened, pale, three to four inches long by one broad ; 
blade six inches long by one broad, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, bright imle green. Peduncles one from each 
leaf, one-flowered, six inches lonj, very stout, flexuous. Flowers four inches in diameter. Sepals broad, acute, 
riolet-poiple, with a broad, much deeper band beyond the middle and undulate edges, yellow towards the tips, 
all acute ; dorsal smaller, obovate, hooded ; lateral larger, more oblong. Petals like the dorsal sepal, and about 
the same size, but paler coloured. Lip with a short claw and ovate limb, which is deeply cordate at the base, 
its margins are recurved, and tip produced and revolute ; it is deep violet beyond the middle, paler with yel- 
lowish maigins towards the base ; disk golden yellow, much raised, and rounded in front, deeply grooved, as 
if formed of about twenty thick, parallel, raised connate plates, with rounded tips. Column very large, arching 
over the disk, violet, obtuse, hairy in front within. 



Botanical Magazine, 6458. 
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WE are under an obligation to Sir Trevor Lawrence for the opportunity of figuring this 
splendid variety of Bollea coelestis, which is the highest coloured form of this fine 
Orchid we have seen. Bolleas appear to grow as freely as weeds in the Burford Lodge 
collection^ regarding which it is not saying too much in describing the plants collectively as 
managed with a skill and intelligence such as merit the success that is attained. 

Bolleas and Pescatoreas seem so nearly allied as to merge into each other^ with little to 
distinguish them^ except a slight structural difference^ scarcely noticeable or appreciable from 
a cultural point of view. Blue or purple are colours less frequently met with than others in 
Orchids ; hence^ combined with their intrinsic merits as distinct and handsome fiowers^ the 
high estimation the Bolleas are now held in. The fiowers^ so far as we have had a chance of 
seeing them^ are produced singly on a stem^ but when well managed^ each growth gives such 
a number that the plants when in bloom are the complete opposite of some Orchids that 
produce handsome individual flowers^ yet so sparingly as to much reduce their worth. 

So &r as regards their requirements in cultivation^ it is evident that Bolleas need a con- 
siderable amount of heat whilst growings with more shade and atmospheric moisture than 
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many Orchids succeed with. But by this it must not be understood that it is requisite to 
subject them to the darkened, hot, stifling atmosphere that provokes apparent luxuriant 
growth for a short time, but which almost invariably ends in disease, after which their end 
is not far off. Composed as they are principally of leaves and roots, with little of the bulb- 
like st^m which so many Orchids possess, they do not require, neither are they able to bear, 
the severe drying process that many species with large fleshy stems want during their season 
of rest. Pot culture will most likely be best adapted to meet the needs of these plants, for 
although, in common with most other Epiphytal species, they will no doubt grow on a block 
with sphagnum, still pots, well drained and filled with good porous material, composed of 
fibrous peat, sphagnum, and broken crocks or charcoal, will doubtless be the best medium 
for the roots to lay hold of. 



DOUBLE CHINESE PEACH TREES. 

(AMVGDALVS PEKSICA; FLORE SRMIPLENO.) 

Ihinhj .Sliniba from China, with llm II»bit of ihe Common I'ench. 



THE ChioL'se and Japanese have long been known f« jxisseHa several fine double varieties 
of the eommou PeiieU tree. Such plants appear in their rude drawings, among their 
pmbrgidery, and upon their paper hangings. Travelleru talk of the exquisite beauty of these 
things when tortured into dwarfness. Tliey are probably intended by Kajmpfer under the 
name of I'runus fiofe rahro, and Prunua flore plena, of which last he says : " Tliis is culti- 
vated because of the beauty and abundance of its flowers. Tlie older and more distorted or 
deformed it is, the more it is prized." TImnberg speaks also of a single white and a double 
red variety, adding that the Peach is cultivated everywhere in gardens, because of the btattty 
ofUafowen. 

Among the valuable and authentic Chinese drawings in the possession of the Hortieul- 
tuml Society — no doubt the finest collection in Europe — the following varieties may Ikj 
readily distinguished : — 

1. Large semi-double Crimson, with flowers as large as a Sasanqua Camellia; very hand- 

some, |Jetals atute. 

2. Large semi-double Rose ; like the ftrst, but the colour not deeper than tliat of a China 

Itose, 

3. Large semi-double red; with flowers us large and deep red as No. 1, but wilh blunt i>etals, 

somewhat irregularly lobed. 

4. Small semi-double Red j like the next, but of a deep rich rose colour ; very pretty. 

5. Small Gcmi-double White, with very nmad petals, not much longer than the stamens. 

When Mr, Fortune was sent to Chma by the Horticultural Society, he was jiar- 
ticularly instructed to procure these things; and the result has been the acquisition 
of the two beautiful varieties now represented — namely, a semi-duubi.k Chimson, which 
is probably the first of the foregoing list, and a semi-docblb White, which is not found 
there. These flowered in the garden of the Society, and jiroved to Ikj great acquisi- 
tions. They have in all respects the habit of the common Peach tree, except that they arc 
more excitable, in which respect they approach the -Almond; and consequently they are 
better suited for forcing or for flowering under glass, than in the open air; because, 
although hardy, they suffer from wet cold nights, which brown their flowers and ruin their 
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gay appearance. It is not improbable^ however^ that seedlings may be in time produced from them 
in which this precociousness will disappear; for, being semi-double, it is to be expected that they 
will occasionally ripen fruit. 

That semi-double Peaches will fruit has been pointed out by Monsieur Jacques, in the Journal of 
the Horticultural Society of Paris; and this writer adds the curious fact that the seedlings come true from 
seed. His experiment is thus detailed: "In the autunm of 1845 I put in sand twelve stones of 
double Peach trees, and I planted them in March, 1846. By the end of May five only came up, and by 
the end of the year were from 16 to 18 inches high. In the spring of the following year I pinched 
off some of the lower branches, and the plants continued to grow at the same rate. Political events 
in the begiiming of 1848 prevented my* transplanting them; they, therefore, went on growing in the 
seed-bed In the course of that year they became a yard and half and two yards high, and were 
pretty well covered with branches from top to bottom. On the 5th of April, 1849, four out of these 
five plants were covered with flowers all along the branches, and at almost every bud; and the whole 
of the flowers appear to be the same as those of the common budded double Peach trees. Another 
interesting fact is, that tliis result had not to be waited for, for these slirubs were in foil flower by 
the time they were tliree years old.'' 
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or deep purple. Introduced b;- M. Van Hoatte. 



Loosestrifes (Lythracefe). Flowers 
(Kg. 68.) 

H. PUnchon thinks this difTerent from the C. Uavta, loDg 
BDOB known id ){Krdens, diBtinguuhing it by its puiicted flowers, 
the colour of the mnthen, uid tome other circumsfauices. It 
■emu to be k good bedding plant. Two varieties ire figured, 
one with rich crinuon, the other with purple flowers. — Flore det 
Serra, 537. 

LisiANTHiTs Princbps. Lindkg. A green- 
house shrub, with very long scarlet, yellow and green 
flowers. A native of New Granada. Belongs to the 
Oentianworts. Introduced by Mr. Linden. (Fig. 59.) 

This must be one of (he Doblest plants in existence. lie 
k)Dg flowen, the size of the accompanj'ing figure, are rich 
scarlet melting into yellow at either end, with an emersld green 

£-k>bed limb ; they hang in clusters of four froDi the ends of the drooping twigs, covered 
with firm deep green opposite leaver According to Mr, Linden, it naturally forma a tufted 
slirub 3 or 3 feet high, groning st the eutrance of the table land of Pamplotu at the height 
of 10,000—11,000 feet above the sei. Flon da Srrrri, t. 557. When we originally pub- 
liihed thli pUnt wa knew it onl; from dried gpecimena. It baa, liowcver, been flowered 
bj Mr. Lindtm, snd ii beaatifully repreniited in U. Van Houtte'a Wurk. 

Faosonsia hlteuophylla. Allan Cunnhgham. {alias F. albiflora 
Racul.) A New Zealand twining evergreen shrub with wliite sweet-scented 
flowers. Belongs to tlie Dogbanes. Introduced bv J. E. Goweii, Esq. 
(Pig. 60.) 

A twining evergreen greenhouse plant, flowering abundnntly ia May and 
June. Stem covered with line down, pile jcllow ; leaves leather;, dull green, 
slightly downy, wavy, very variable in form; linear-lanceolate, ovate-laiii^eolate, 
oboTSle, or even spathulate, often rcpsnd, varying in length from 2 (o 3 or 4 
iDchefl, Theee ungular diversities in the form of the leaves do not seem to 
be confined to any particular parts of the plant, but appear on any of the 
branches, and all intermingled ; the short spathulate leaves are, linuevor, 

onesided naked panicles, rstlier sweet-scented. Calyx three tii 
the corolla. CarolK ureeutale, with a revolute 5.cleft border, not mure tlmii 
a quarter Kstong as the tube. Anthers without aiiy (ails, but simply saj^tlatc. 
According to CunnlngliBm, this plant is common in the northern ialiind ot 
Hew Zealand, at llokiangu and Wongaroa, in shady woods. M. Raoul, whose 
P, albiflora can scarcely be different, found it on the outskirts of woods at 
Akaroa. It is rather a nice addition to our greenhouse climbers, and will 
probably prove hardy in the south of England. For purposes of culti 
it is much superior to P. variabilis. — Joura. Hurt. Soc^ vol. v, 

Sarracenia flava ornata. A handsome form of S. 
Savsj with tall stout pitchers, equal in size to the liirgest 
varieties of S. flava. 

The ground colour of the pitchers is pale green, gradually umcoing a 
jeUower tint towards the mouth, which is much distended, the outer edge 
rolledbock. The lid is proportionately large ; tbepart which separates it from 
the top of the pitcher has its outer edges completely rolled back, sosato hjivon 
cylindrical appearance when seen from tbu front. Tbe deopliaesaDLi network 
of darlt puqile on the inner surface of the upper part of the pitchi-r iiud liil 
are so marked and distinct from the ground colour ai to show their fine 
tint ferj daddedly. It ia a North American introJuctioa of Mr. Bull's, and one of the fineit of the lide-saddle floatn. 
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TuLiPA ScHRENKi. A hardy bulbous plant from Central Asia^ nearly allied to, and in 
appearance not unlike, the old well-known T. gesneriana. It is evidently a variable plant in 
colour ; in some cases the flowers are yellow, in others red, like the Kew example, described 
as follows. 

Bulb ovoid, an inch in diameteri with brown membraneous tunica ; shortly pilose inside the upper parts. Stem 
about half a foot long, bearing a single erect flower, and three or four lanceolate leaves, with a rather glaucous 
surface and obscurely ciliated margins, the lowest and lai^est in the cultivated specimens about four inches long 
and an inch and a half broad. Peduncle erect, puberulent, three to four inches long. Perianth yellow or bright 
red with yellow throat, funnel-shaped, vrith more spreading segments than in gesneriana, an inch long in the wild, 
nearly two inches in the cultivated specimens ; all the segments similar, oblong, obtuse. Stamens half as long as 
the perianth ; anthers lemon -yellow, longer than the glabrous filaments. Ovary cylindricotrigonous, nearly as long 
as the stamens ; stigma middle-sized, a little broatler than the diameter of the ovary.— -Botonica/ Mcufozine, 6439. 

Renanthera Storiei. From the character and description given of this new Renan- 
thera, it will no doubt be an acquisition, inasmuch as it has the reputation of being a 
remarkably free bloomer, contrasting favourably in this important matter with the well- 
known Chinese species, R. coccinea, one of the very finest Orchids in existence, but a plant 
that requires to be so differently treated, to induce its flowering, to the generality of other 
Orchids, that most growers give it up as unmanageable. The subject of our notice is a 
Philippine species, and no doubt will succeed under the warm treatment needed by the 
generality of Orchids that hail from that part of the world. 

Flowers one-sixth shorter than K. coccinea, sepals and petals much broader, lip larger. The side lacinus of 
the lip have a triangular, not a retuse, upper border. Very floriferous. Flowers brightest yellow and vermilion. 
Lip dark. — Oaixteiia'^s C/n-onicfef N.S., vol. xiv., p. 296. 

Cypripedium lucidum. a stove Epiphytal Orchid of hybrid origin. Raised by Mr. 
Seden, at Messrs. Veitch^s Chelsea establishment; the result of crossing C. villosum with 
C. Lowii. 

Leaves intermediate between those of the two 8]>ecics. The flowers have the cruciform position of sepals and 
petals remarkable in C. Lowii ; upi)er sepal greenish-brown at the base and in the middle, where there are many 
brownish spots, from which a brown middle line runs towards the apex ; inferior serial greenish-yellow, rather 
narrow. The x^etals, from a narrow base, are much dilated, shining inside like the upx)er sepals, minutely ciliate ; 
the superior half inside is brownish -violet, the interior (basilar) iMirt more yellowish, with many brownish-violet 
spots at the base. The lip is nearly that of villosum, but chiefly brownish -violet. Small cartilaginotis plates in 
the interior base of the sinuses of the horns with the chanelled naiL Staminodium nearly triangular, a middle 
tooth stands at its retuse anterior side, the lateral parts obscurely bilobe, with short violet hairs at its base and 
sides. Ovary covered vrith whitish hairs. — Gardener's Chroniclff N.S., vol. viii, p. 521. 

Crossandra Guineensis. a handsome small growing stove plant, introduced by 
Messrs. Veitch of Chelsea from West Tropical Africa. In addition to its pretty pink 
flowers, the leaves are beautifully veined. It is an aeceptable addition to the smaller section 
of heat-requiring species, which are so desirable for associating with the many recently 
discovered things that attain a large size. 

A low herb, with a woody root stem, two to six inches high, erect, rather stout, rarely branched, light red, 
cylindric, covered, as well as the petioles, vrith a furfuraceous pubescence. Leaves two or four pairs, horisontal, 
shortly petioled, three to five inches long, elliptic, sometimes obovate or oblong, obtuse, base contracted obtuse, 
or cordate membranaceous, deep green above, with golden reticulated nerves, beneath reddish, with pubescent mid- 
rib and nerves ; petiole a quarter of an inch, stout, red<iish. Spike solitary, sessile, three to five inches high, striate ; 
apex pungent, many-flowered ; bracts many pairs, half to three-quarters of an inch long, imbricating, appressed, 
hard or coriaceous, lanceolate, acuminate, with a setaceous point, green, glabrous, cloeely striate, quite entire, or 
ciliate, serrate towards the top ; flowers pale lilac ; sepals lanceolate, acuminate, quite entire ; corolla tube ex- 
serted, very slender, incurved, glabrous, limb five-lobed, lobes acuminate, posterior smidlest, ovate, lateral 
larger, more broadly elliptic-ovate, anterior largest obovate ; stamens towards the mouth of the corolla ; filaments 
very short ; anthers oblong, acute ; margins of cells ciliate ; ovary glabrous ; style hairy ; stigma small. — Botanical 
Moffozine, 6346. 
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Ulncted geuerkl neiioe. So uulike, Indeed, &» they to the ordiuuj form of KJiuJudeiulnni blonoma, that Dm 
' Gtrdemn' Chronicle,' in recounting the prize* of the day, neemed to imply thkt Ibis wu probably do .RhododendroD 
■t ftll 1 " It is a native of Honnt Ophir, Malacca ; elor. £000 feet, and seenu a ready flowerer. Bnnchea bar* of 
le*Te« below, and knoltsd where tbey bad been ineerted. XieuTcs crowded towards the upper part of the branehea, 
lowermost ones subverticiiUte, OD short petioles, oboiate-oblnng, rather acute, glabrous, nearly coriaceous. Umbel 
terminal, many-flowered. Peduncles I -flowered, Bliort, with smull reddish bructess at the base, and, as well u the yctj 
nnall, shallow, obscurely 6-lobed ealjjt, lepidote. Corolla salver-shoped, while, elightiy tinged with rose below tho limb j 
the tube two ioclies long, straight, scarcely gibbous at the bsse : tlie limb spreading, of five oborMe wavy lobes, almoM 
exactly eqoaL Stamens 10. Filaments filiform, downy, as long as the tube. Antliers red (forming a nd eye, as seen 
at the mouth of the white corolla). Ovary nbloiig-cylin driest, lepidote, S-celled, glandular at the base. Style ratlier 
shorter than the stamens, fiUform, downy. Stigma dilated, obtuse, green. — Botanical ItaganM, t. 4£34. 

We do not think that the " Gardeners* Chronicle " expiessed an opinion adverse to lliis plant being a Bbododendrun. 
Aud we csn answer for this, that any observation which was made had no relation to the mere form of the corolla. Theni 
are potnla eomieeted with the alpine Indian Rhododendrons which hive attracted no attention, and yet deserve serioue 
examination. What, for instance, is the meaning of the eontinuatiim of the style and ovary, instead of the nsoal 
atticulalioK t And what is the equivalent among true Rliododendrons of the epidermoidsJ glanda, oipped with »rurfs. 
which lie everj-where among the stomalee of this and some other Rhododendrons t These matters are of higliar 
interest than tlie comparative length of the tube of a corolla. 
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[Plate 17.] 

RHODODENDRON, SEEDLING VARIETY. 

(a. b. mitford.) 
A Hardy Evergreen tShntb, of Garden origin, 

THIS is one of the latest and best of the many fine Rhododendrons that have been raised 
hj Mr. Anthony Waterer at the Knap Hill Nursery. And whether we look at the 
head of bloom^ taking it collectively^ or the individual flowers of which it is composed^ 
it woold be difficult to imagine what further improvement was possible. In size^ substance^ 
and breadth of petals^ the flowers are all that could be desired^ whilst the ground colour is a 
deep glowing crimson^ the upper petals^ from their base over a good portion of their surface^ 
are heavily spotted with black ; added to which^ the habit of the plant is excellent^ the 
foliage ample^ and as hardy as the common R. ponticum. This last is a matter of the 
greatest importance in a Rhododendron^ as when the leaves are at all subject to injury by 
frost the variety may be set down as useless, however fine the flowers may be, for bloom in 
these plants without the accompaniment of good foliage is of little account. We more par- 
ticularly urge this as many fine-flowered kinds are so deficient in healthy leaves after a 
severe winter that the defect seriously militates against the efEect of their bloom. The 
inability of a good many otherwise fine varieties of Rhododendron to resist the effects of frost 
in their foliage is clearly traceable to their parentage. Most of the high-tinted forms owe 
their origin to the Indian species, which have been crossed with the Gibraltar species 
ponticum, the North American catawbiense, and others ; but of all that have been in this 
way used, none seem to impart such a hardy constitution to the offspring as R. catawbiense. 
The seedlings descended from this sort are as hardy in their leaves as the native British ivy. 
Another matter of equal importance in a hardy Rhododendron is that its time of flowering is 
sufficiently late in the spring to be after all danger from frost is over ; in this many of the 
first-raised seedlings were deficient, as, for instance, those resulting from R. caucasicum. 

So much have Rhododendrons, of a character such as the subject of our plate, of late 
years come into general use for decorative planting in gardens, that they are fast taking the 
place of laurels and similar evergreen plants ; and deservedly so, for when out of bloom their 
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leaves are all but equal to the laurel in appearance, and the gorgeous effect of their flowers 
has no equal in the whole range of blooming plants that we now have at command. 

There is one important matter connected with their cultivation that never must be lost 
sight of : they cannot endure anything in the shape of lime or chalk in the soil in which 
they are grown. It was at one time supposed that Rhododendrons would not thrive in any- 
thing but peat, or, that failing, a substitute of leaf-mould or other decomposed vegetable 
matter ; but this really is not the case, as they will do well in any close moisture-holding 
soil, especially if it is of a clayey character. Where the natural loam is too dry and sandy, 
if a liberal admixture of clay in a moderately pulverised state is added. Rhododendrons will 
grow well in it. 
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[Plate 18.] 



THE MAGNIFICENT MEDINILL. 

(medinilla maonifica.) 
An Evergreen Stove Shrub from Java, belonging to the Natural Order of Melastomads. 



ftpecific Character* 



THB MAGNIFICENT MEDINILL.— An evergreen erect bush, perfectly imooth in every part, with compreased 
fonr-winged branches, setoae at the nodes. Leaves opposite, leathery, obovate-oblong, cordate, somewhat stem- 
dasping, suddenly pointed, triple-nerved below the middle, and with pinnate ribs at the base. Paiiicles terminal, 
long, pendulous, with whorled branches. Bracts very laige, bright rose-colour, in whorls of four, many-nervtd, 
deciduous. Flowers decandrous. 



Medinilla braeteata of the OarderUj but not of Blume* 



>>^00- 



THE genus Medinilla founded originally by M. Gaudichaud^ upon a shrub from the 
Marianne Islands^ has become known in gardens by the introduction of the Showy 
and the Bed-leaved species {M, speciosa and erythrophylla) ; the former a plant of striking 
beauty^ the latter much less remarkable in appearance. These two may be taken as good 
examples of the genus generally, some of which are among the handsomest shrubs of the 
Malay Archipelago, while others would be passed by without notice. Many species have 
been made known by Dr. Blume and other Dutch naturalists. They seem all to inhabit 
the islands of Asia within the tropics, and to require a damp forest climate. Blume says 
that he has seen some of them climbing up the trunks of trees to the height of from 60 to 
80 feet. He adds that they have a mucilaginous bark, which, stripped of its epiderm, is 
employed by the Malays for poultices, in dislocations and tumours, and that the subacid 
leaves are, in Celebes, boiled with fish. 

The species now before us was imported from Java by Messrs. Veitch, and gained one 
of the Urge medals of the Horticultural Society. By some error it was called Medinilla 
braeleala, a name to which it has not the slightest claim; the plant once so called by 
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Dr. Blume^ and now before us, not being even a member of the genus, but having been separated by 
the learned Dutchman himself as a Dactyliote. {Museum BoL Lugd, Bat., p. 18.) It 13 a poor 
insignificant tiling, not worth cultivation. Iliis, on the contrary, is one of the most noble-looking 
plants in India. Its massive leaves are nearly a foot long, and 4 or 5 inches broad, of a firm leathery 
texture, and of the richest green. From the ends of the branches hang down panicles, from 15 to 18 
inches long, of rich glossy rose-coloured flowers, with purple petals and large many-ribbed bracts of 
the richest and clearest pink. Of the effect thus produced, the accompanying figure gives a correct, 
and in no degree exaggerated, illustration ; it however only shows the lower part of a panicle — ^aU 
that the page can be made to contain. 

It is strange that so noble a form of vegetation should have escaped the acute eyes of the Dutch 
botanists ; and yet we must conclude that it has done so, for no trace of it appears among the five 
or six and twenty species they have published. It certainly belongs to the section to which Blume 
gives the name of Sarcojilacuntia, well cliaracterised by a short truncate calyx and fleshy placentss; 
in fact is very nearly allied to the Showy Medinill (AT. speciosa) itself. That such a plant as this 
should have remained unnoticed in an island so much explored as Java, is one of the best illustrations 
that could be produced of the inexhaustible richness of vegetation in the Malay forests. 

What the true cultivation of this Medinill should be, can hardly be said to have been ascertained. 
Messrs. Veitch, we believe, have treated it as a hardy stove or warm green-house plant. According 
to Dr. Blume the species are mostly mountain plants {Rumphia, vol. i. pp. 11. &c.), and Beinwardt 
places Melastomads generally in such places. Speaking of the forests above 8000 feet in 
elevation above the sea, the latter author says : — " Tlie singular Pitcher-plant here, hangs down from 
the lofty branches, and the broad and elegantly divided fronds of a beautiful Fern, the Dipteris, rise 
upon their slender stems. This elevated situation is more particularly characterised by the diflerent 
kinds of laurels which here predominate. Java is especially rich in laurels, as well as in figs ; these, 
with some Eugenias and other MjTtaceous plants, with a very large Gardenia, perpetually in flower, 
cover everywhere tlie highest spots in the mountains of India, associated with tall MelasUmaSj 
Rhododendrons, Magnolias filling the air with their fragrant perfume, and several sorts of oak. 
Intermixed with these. Orchids constantly prevail, and in great variety. It is only where the forest of 
laurels ceases, and the summit of the mountains becomes narrower and C4in no longer retain a covering 
of vegetable mould, when the air becomes more rarefied and colder, at an elevation of more tlian 
7000 feet, that the appearance of the forest trees changes." — [Journal of the Horticultural Societf, 
vol. iv. p. 232.) 
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It* hollow, eroct, Inimpet-iliiiped leaves grow to two iuii3 a half feet high; the npper portioa of the pitdiar 
for HTenl inchei below the mouth ii much ivolleu out or diatended, » u to be duproportioniitfllj thicker thui 
it i* below. The lid ii large, hroad, and bent forward, lo as to completelj, hut not CI0MI7, oover tha month of 
the pitoher; the central rib of the lid at ita apei is bent couipletcir orer backwards, forming a hook. The upper 
portion of the pitcher, as well ■■ the lid on the inner aide, is beautifully veined with e network of deep reddiih- 
pnrple, which shows prominently through to the outside, Flowen white, ehsded with prinunn-yellow. 

Anigozanthus TYEI4NTHISUS. JIookeT. A fine showy herbaceous plant, from Swan 
RivCFj with densely packed, deep, but dull, purple flowerSj pale yellow iuBide. Belongs to 
the order of Bloodroots (HsmodoraeeED) . 

One of the many fine things discorere;! by Mr. Drummond during his eicuraiona in the interior to tha aouth-weat 
of the Swan Rirer settlement. He could not ftul to be struck with the magnificenoe of this plant, thraa or fonr Or 
more feet high, growing in masses, and bearing panicuUted branches, and copiou* flowers clothed with dense tomeotum 
of the richest Tyrian puiple. Its nearest affinity i> perliaiM with the A. fuliginoea \Bot. Mag,, t. 429), but the Sowen 
are very diiterent in shape as well as in colour.— £otoni>nf Magazitif, t. 460T. 

CoBEOPSis NUDATA. A slender-gTowing herbaceous jierennial, from the Southern Unit«d 
States. Flowered in the open air at Kew in the autumn of 1S73. It is of nisb-like habit> 
and bears handsome large purplish flowers with a yellow disk. Most likely it will require 
some prot«ction in winter. 

A tall, very slender, glabrous perennial marsh or pond plant. Root-atock short, stout, almost tuberoot, emitting 
■tont flbrei. Stems two to four feet high, very gnoeful, simple below, sparingly dichotomonsly bnuiched above, the 
bnnehee terminating in tingle heads. Leaves very few, radical, erect, ver; slender, rush-like, with short boaaee that 
■heath the very haae of the stem, quite terete and smooth, pur|>liah -green ; cauline leaves few, small, abort, nibDlat& 
Heads two and a half inches in diameter, with a very small disk, and about eight large purple-rose oolonred or 
raimeon raya. iDVolacre abort, one-thiid of an inch in diameter ; outer bract* broadly oblong, obtuse, reeurvad ; inner 
erect, linear-oblong, toothed towards the summit. Receptacle nakeil, pajiillose. Hny-flowera with a small naked 
achene, a very short, slender tube, and a broad obovate tpathulate 
limb, an inch long and nearly ai broail, entire or libulate at the 
tip, flve-nerved. Disk-Sowers yellow ; corulla-tube long, with 
short, papillar, recurved teeth ; anther-cells shoitly ciliate at the 
base ; itigmalic arms spreading, truncate ; achenes nearly quadrate, 
with a narrow ciliate wing and two short hispid arms. — Bulanical 
Moffoziru, 6419. 

AsPisiA LUKATA. LindUy. A stove epiphyte 
from Brazil, with pale-green speckled fragrant flowers. 
Blossomed with J. J. Blandy, Esq. (Fig. 71.) 

This little-known species naturally bears a curved, somewhat 
orenent-sbaped violet spot in the middle of a whitish lip. The 
•epols are green, spotted near the hose with brown, like a Brossia. 
In drawings made in Bnudl the creaccat-shaped spot on the lip i-i 
represented as being much more distinct than it proves to be In 
cnltivatian. 

CuPHBA LANCEOIJ.TA. A Mexicau plant, easily 
grown from seeds or cuttings, and will thrive and 
flower in the open air in summer, like others of the same f;i 

An erect, straight, visddly glandular-pubescent annual, three to four feet high ; bnnohe* itout, 
erect, purplish -green. LesTei half on inch to three inches long, opposite and alternate, petioled, ovate or ovkte- 
laneeolate, obtuse, quite entire, membranaceous, soft, bright green. Flowers axillary, tolitoiy, pedioelled, daflnud ; 
pedicels one-third to half an inch long, purple, twobracteolate ; bracteoles alternate, green, smolL Calyx an inoh long, 
tubular, gibbous at the very base above, and swollen below the throat, ten-nerved, purple, very viscid ; upper lobe 
triangular-ovate, erect ; four others very small, spreading or recurved, broadly triangular, acute, witii a tuft of 
villous hairs in the sinna between each. Four doraal petals three-quarters of an inch in diameter, orbicular, olmwvd, 
fine miTOon-pntple, with pale veins ; four other petals very small, orbicular, paler. Stamens hardly ezserted from the 
throat of the calji ; filaments short, densely wooUy above the middle. Anther long. Ovary lanceolate, with a 
slender atraigbt style attached at ita baae to the recurved tongue-shaped diak. Capeule included in the luh^reot calyx- 
lobe, mony-ieeded.— Sofanicol Magatine, 6412. 
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ANDRE'S ANTHURIUM. 

(anthurium andhsanum.) 
A Hoihouae Plant, from New Granada, belonging to tfie NcUural Order of Aroide^e. 



ANTGniBIUM ANDRiBANUM.— An Aroid of tufted habit, with oblong, cordate, glabrous, leathery leaves, dark 
green above, paler beneath, and marked by comparatively few but prominent nerves ; the leaf -stalks are ascending, 
cylindrical, slender, and thickened at the top. the blade being attached, as it were, hinge-wise, so as to allow of 
varying positions, deflexed or spreading. The flower-stalk is double the length of the leaf -stalk, erect, slender* 
and bears at the summit a spreading, heart-shaped, acute, leathery spathe, of a brilliant shining scarlet colour, the 
rarfaoe irregularly corrugated, like the carfcUage of the ear, and of so firm a texture and brilliant a colour as to 
suggest the idea of an artificial rather than a natural production. The spadix, which is about three inches long, 
and of the thickness of a swan-quill, is ivory-white at the base, and greeniah-ydlow at the tip. 



Gardener's Chronicle, N.S., voL xiiL, p. 4d0. 

EXCEPTING from amongst the Orchidaceous family, it is only at considerable intervals 
that a new species of flowering plant makes its appearance of a character such as 
enables it to become a general favourite with the gardening community, who, with few 
exceptions, are generally found to give preference to plants that produce showy flowers, and 
above all that give a succession of bloom ; and if in addition to this the individual flowers 
are of an enduring character, and the plant moderately easy of cultivation, then it is almost 
certain that the newcomer will be received with acclamation, and will soon find its way into 
the hands of most who possess the means to cultivate it. Of this character is the briUiant- 
flowered Aroid herewith illustrated. We well remember the sensation amongst plant-growers 
which a kindred species (A. Scherzerianum) made when first bloomed in a way that fairly 
exhibited what the plant was capable of being grown to ; yet^ for brilliancy of colour and 
general effectiveness of the individual flowers, the old favourite pales before this newcomer. 
In the whole range of cultivated plants we know of none possessing such an indescribable 
lustre. The spathe is not smooth, as in other Anthuriums, the whole inner surface being 
composed of a netted corrugatiouj aptly described by Dr. Masters as resembling ''the 
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cartilage of the human ear/^ having the colour and appearance of the brightest red sealing- 
wax newly varnished, to which the milk-white spadix, tipped with greenish-yellow, drooping 
straight down in front, offers a decided contrast. The spathes evidently keep their red 
effective colour long after the very small flowers have passed away. The foliage is some- 
what broader and larger than that of A. Scherzerianum, and also somewhat paler in colour. 
From the appearance of many hundreds that have been imported and sold in a living but 
dormant state, the plant is evidently epiphytal, although we understand it is also found 
growing on the ground as well as scrambling up tall trees ; and we have no doubt but that 
under cultivation it will conform to ordinary pot treatment, like the other species that have 
been introduced. 

It should be potted in very open material, such as most Orchids will grow in. The 
fibrous part of good brown peat, with all the earthy matter removed, added to an equal 
quantity of chopped sphagnum and a sprinkling of broken crocks, with a little sand, will 
meet its requirements. One thing indispensable to growing A. Scherzerianum — inattention 
to which causes the bad condition that fine species frequently gets into — is to completely 
renew the potting material suflSciently often. When this is not done it gets so far 
decomposed and sodden as to rot the roots, and we feel sure that A. Andrseanum will be 
affected in like manner if permitted to remain similarly too long in the same soil, for, like 
the rest of the Anthuriums, it will require abundance of water when growing, and must 
never be allowed to got dry even when at rest. It will also need plenty of drainage in the 
pots, and we expect, from the country it comes from, it must have a good amount of 
heat. Of this latter it will no doubt require more than A. Scherzerianum, which succeeds 
best in an intermediate house, and is often injured by baing kept too hot. 



[Plate 20.] 



THE CRIMPED GUELDRES ROSE. 

(viburnum pucatum; var. dilatata.) 
A Hardy Shrub, from CmNA, belonging to the Natural Order of Caprifoils. 



jbpectfic CMtacten 

THE C JUMPED QUELDRES BOSE.— Leaves rounded at the base, ovate or roundish-ovate, abruptly pointed, finely 
serrate, closely ribbed and veined so as to appear plaited, smooth on the upper, closely downy on the under side ; 
flowers radiating, all sterile in the cultivated plant, enlarged and collected in a globose cyme. 



Viburnum plicatum, Thunberg ; Sid>old and Zuccarini, Ft. Japcnica, I. 81, t. 38 ; Botanical JUffisteVt 1847, t. 51. 



THIS plants procured for the Horticultural Society by Mr. Fortune, is described in their 
journal as '' a handsome deciduous bush, bearing some resemblance to the N. American 
Viburnum dentatum,'* Mr. Fortune says that it is a native of the northern parts of the 
Chinese Empire, where it was found by him cultivated in the gardens of the rich, by whom 
it was much admired. When full grown it makes a bush eight or ten feet high. It is a 
most profuse bloomer, forming numerous heads of snow-ball flowers, like the common 
Gueldres Rose. 

Siebold and Zuccarini speak of it thus : — '^ This Viburnum is one of the most beautiful 
plants that are cultivated in Japan. Its name, Satsuma Temari, indicates that it inhabits 
Satsuina, the most southern province of Kiusia (31^ N. lat.). It was probably in the 
beginning imported from China. Now-a-days it is seen in every garden. Its balls of white 
sterile flowers give it the appearance of the Gueldres Rose ; its habit, and broad oval plaited 
(crimped) leaves, are more like those of the Wayfaring Tree {Viburnum Laniana) ; but it 
only grows from four to six feet high.'' 



The tendency to form distended sterile flowers^ to which this owes its beauty^ is one which has 
attracted little attention. That it does not indicate natural afi&nity is plain from a comparison of the 
very different orders in which the tendency is manifested^ as in Umbellifers^ Hydrangeads, and 
Cmcifers^ where it occurs in the corolla. Nor is it wholly the result of domestication; for we believe 
that no instance is known in wliich the peculiarity has been observed^ unless the plant is partially 
thus deformed when wild. For instance, among Viburnums, the only certainly known snow-ball 
sorts are F. Ofpulits, Oxycoccus, molle, plicatum, macroc^halum, — all of which have sterile radiant 
flowers when wild. Indeed tlie present plant, with only a part of its flowers in this state, would^ 
we suspect, be handsomer than the perfect monster we possess : at least the appearance of tlie wild 
specimens justifies the conjecture. This wild state was observed by Fortune, in May^ 1844^ both 
at Teintung and Ningpo, where specimens were collected. 



^y\ 






GLEAJ^ITOS AND ORIGOfAL MEMORANDA. 



Cinchona Calisaya. The tree that yields the famous Calisaya bark^ and which has 
the reputation of being the most important kind for medicinal purposes. It has^ we 
understand^ flowered for the first time in this country in the conservatory of J. E. 
Howard, Esq., of Tottenham, where it has grown to some eight or ten feet in height. 
Its unrivalled reputation for medicinal purposes gives much interest to it. Found in 
Bolivia and Peru. 

A lofty tree, with an erect, ascending stem, often twice as thick as the human body, and a leafy crown, over- 
topping aU the trees of its native forests ; bark thick, longitudinally and transversely fissured ; branches spreading. 
Leaves opposite, oblong-elliptic, or obovate-lanceolate, often largo and broad, glabrous and shining above, beneath 
with pale veins, in the axils of which are rough depressions ; petiole short. Stipules oblong, obtuse, quite entire, 
connected. Panicle large, diffuse, tomentose. Peduncles square and compressed ; main ones opposite, spreading ; 
secondary and ultimate ones opposite, or alternate. Bracts ovate, acute. Flowers very numerous. Calyx minute, 
five-toothed. Corolla rose-red, tube half an inch long, tomentose, as are the spreading lobes. Capsule ovoid 
acute, brown; seeds yellow; wing elliptical-lanceolate, subacute at both ends. — Botanical Magazine^ 6434. 

CcELOGYNB BARBATA. This fine Orchid has been flowered in both Sir Trevor Lawrence's 
and Mr. Day's collections, who, we believe, furnished flowers to Professor Keichenbach 
for the description given below. It is a liandsome addition to the already fine genus 
Coelogyne, and will most likely be found to thrive best under an intermediate temperature, 
with plenty of water during the growing season, similar to C. cristata, and like that 
well-known beautiful species, not to be kept so dry as the generality of Orchids, even 
when at rest. We believe the plant was introduced by Mr. Bull, through his collector 
Mr. Freeman. 

Panicle over two feet long, rigid, bearing eight stiff imbricate brown scales under the inflorescence. Labellum 
trifid, with projecting triangular acute middle lacinia, three rows of narrow lamellae on the disk. Upper part 
of column hooded, with toothed membrane round the anther. The stigmatic hollow is transverse under broad 
projecting rosteUum. Flowers white, with lamelbe and cilise brownish -black. — Oardener^s Chronide, N.S., 
voL xiii., p. 8. 

LuvuNGA SCAKDENS. Hamilton [alias Limonia scandens, Roxburgh). A stove plant, 
from the continent of India, with white fragrant flowers. Belongs to Citronworts (Auran- 
tiace®). Blossoms in spring in the Royal Botanical Garden, Kew. (Fig. 72.) 

A delicately fragrant plant from Silhet and Chittagong. Dr. Hamilton called it Luvunga (from its Sanscrit name, 
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The le*T«f appear later than tba flowera, and are between Ialu:eolBte and itrap-ahaped. The Htpe ia two feat high, 
taper, glauooua, and two-Bowered. The ■egmeati of the flower are ipreading, bat combhied inte a cnrred fnimcl- 
■haped tnbe, whoae throat u dertitate of appendages. The outer divinoiu of the flower are broadert. The itigma fa 
very unajl and three-comared. The flower-atalka are a full inch long ; the flowe is themwlvea aboDt three inchet. — 
AUg. garkmeit. 1850. No. 9. 

CiPRiFBDiuu YEXiLLAUiUH. A handsome hybrid Orchid of Messre. Veitch's, raised 
between C. barbatum and C. Fnirrieanum, partaking most in appearance of the former 
parent, but not so large. 

Learea imaUer, and in their gronnd-oolour paler th&n C. barbatum, iiregularlr Tuned with darker green. 
Flower not lo large a* C, barbatum. Upper oepal large and somewhat pcdnted, ground-colour white, auffiiaed with 
reddiih-puiple, veined with deep purple from the baae to the top ; lower aepal email. Fetala oUTo-greeD, with aevenl 
purple longitudinal linea through them, heavily barbed on the edgea, and wavy. Lip jellowiih .olive, with purple 
net-Hke retienlaHoQ over ita whole outer aorfaoe. 

Gaultheeia Llndehtana. Planchon. An evergreen greenhouse shrub, belonging to 
the order of Heathworts. Flowers small, pore 
white. Native of the mountains of Caraccas. 
Introduced by Mr. Linden. {Fig. 76.) 

Found on the SiUa de Caraeeaa, at an elevation of 
between 6,000 and 7,000 feel Leavea laid to reaemble 
those of the Camellia in form, and of the Arbntna in 
texture, Flowera, although inuU, very cmupionoui 
becauM of the pure whiteneia of their c^lyi and aoroUb 

Adiantdh belluu. The favour that 
has been bestowed by cultivators upon the 
arborescent and larger growing kinds of 
Ferns has resulted iu many of the most 
beautiful and el^ant being left to compara- 
tive neglect. Of such is this little Adiantam, 
which is a native of the island c^ Bermuda, 
and has been introduced by Mr. Bull. 

Fronda tufted, three to ail inches bigb, tdpinnate, 
ovato-lanceolate ; pinnie of three to aii pinnules half 
to one and a bolf inches long ; stalked ; pinnoles 
cuneate or iireguUrly tranBrerae-oblong, the somewhat 
larger terminal ones cuneate, and divided into two 
or tbree shallow lobes, the margin eroae, all shortly 
pedicellate, the pedicels hair-like, not articulaled with 
the pinnule, but ahowing at their apex a short y-itapod 
ebeneous furcation, which paeies into the flabellate 
venation ; aori varjona, two or three on the smaller 
pinnules, short and roundish, longer and sublunate, 
situate at the apex of the shallow lobai ; jndnaliun 
entire ; caudex thin, ahortly aveping, with erinifMn 
scales ; stipes and rachidea ebeneous, amooth. — Oar- 
denrr't Chronide, N.S., voL li,, p. 172. 

Seiaoimella Vicioiua:. The quaint beauty of the club-moeses has always been 
by those who take an interest in plants, especially such as are remarkable 
for their elegance of formation. In appearance, S. Victoriie is the nearest to S. Wal- 
lichii of aay with which we are acquainted, but it is even handsomer than that fine 
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Bpeciee. The frondg are lar^ and spreading, more like those of some of the most 
elegant Ferns. The plant is one of Mr. Bnll'B iDtroductiona from the South Sea 
Islands, and consequent upon the heat it receives in its native country, it will require 
a \varm house to grow in, with a considerable amount of moisture in the atmosphere ; 
in other resjwcts it will no doubt succeed with similar treatment to the other heat- 
requiring six-cies, such, for instance, as S. la;vi^ta. 

a three feet or more, continne'l bj new temiinnl gruwtliH, regulorlf brancheil. b«eoniiiig 
very regularly inniistf, not ilecrencent to the a|*ii, but tenniniting in a br«nchlet 



ban below ; btanchen II 

■imilar to the rest ; bmnchletH tli 

inch long, act about one-eighth of i 

the Ulterior btwe cut awny, the lion 

ovate aduninitte pBrnllcl ; 

"«<( I'oiaologiH, 1878, p. KO. 

DlANTHU3 CRUENTU9. Fltche 

flowers. Intnxluced by Dr. Fischi 



lixteenthH of an inch wide, nimple, thoi 

:li apart, tlie boMil oneii often forkfl ; 

|iro.luceil : mid-rib ili»tinct ; intennedis 

lke« ulcnder. ti'tragonal, terminating the bmnchleti. oi 



e fertile b 


rancbr 


■bout one 


eavea obloi 


g-falc«te, entire, 


leave, m 


iich iin- 


.aUer, Nmi- 


to two inche. lo 


Dg.-F(«-.-« 



A hardy herbaceous plant, with deep rose-coloured 
Flowered nitb Mr. Van Houtte. (Fig. 77.) 

Thia cliarming l^nk haa been received by Mr. Van Hoatte 
from the Botanic Garden. St, Petenburg, under the nanie 
of D. cruentua. It ii luppaaed to come from the CkuCMDi, 
or from Siberia (rather iliatant ttationa it moit be oonfeMed). 
Perhapa leaa brilliant than lome Tarietiei of Sweet 'Williun 
{D. harbalvt], but quite a* ornamental. The leave* fotm 
tufta of light green, from which riae aimple itemi tenuiuated 
by a nearly globular flower head, which produce* from the 
inidat of a curioua mliture of scarioui, roaty, long-pointed 
biscta, numcroua bloaaonu with a violet calyx, and wedge- 
ahaped petals elegantly toothletted, reaplendcnt with vivid 
canninc, relieved by certain violet bain which odom the 
b*ae of each limb. Allied botanically to D. cartlnuiationim 
and barlaluii.— Flore driSerret, t. 488. 

M.iSDEVALU.v Chelsoni. This plant is a 
cross raised, we believe, between M. Veitchiana 
and M. amabilis, and in appearance partakes of 
both parents. So far as we know, it is the 
first ilasdevallia raised from seed under cultiva- 
tion, and adds one more to the many fine Orchids 
already raised at the Chelsea establishment. 

retail white, with a mauve spot nt the top. Lip pao- 
duiate, mauve at the border, brown at the apei, white On 
the diik of the inner lide. Column white, and a abort 
mauve atreak on each tide of the middle border.— fin rrftHrr'^ 
a,r„i,ie'e, N.8., vol. xiii., p. 354. 

Pbimul.a kosea. a lovely hardy Alpine 
plant from Kashmir, one of the finest of all 
Primroses. From what we saw of it in Earl 
Ducie's garden at Tortworth Court, Gloucester- 
shire, where a large bed was filled with dense 
masses twelve inches across, we feel sure its habit and the splendid colour of its flowers will 
make it a universal favourite. 

Olabroua, not mesJy. Leavea denaely tufted, abov*te-lauc«ol*te, acute, leBiile, one to two iuchec long, ereun- 
tate, deep green above, paler beneath, moigina revotute when young. Soapea many, i 
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four to l«a flowered. luvalniinl brtet* erect, kppreiaed, thick, lanoeo- 
late, aeuminate, prodDced dowowudi into in oblong- obtow auriele, 
Pediceli eqn«lling or eioaeding the braeti. Calyx oue.third of ta 
inch long, tube cyliDdric, deft to the middle into five lubutate areot 
lobei. Corollft tube exoeeJinj the oalyx ; limb fiat, one-half to two. 
thirdi of an inch iu diuneter, clear bright nxe-carmine ; ■qTUonta 
cuDoate-obcordate, Jobea rounded, with a deep acute uniu ; throat 
a little awollen, ■moolh. — Botanieal Magaaiu, 6437. 

KcHBAMDiA TBBJiiFLOHA. Orleffa [alias Conan- 
thera Echeandia, Pemooa; alias Anthericum reflexum, 
Cavanilles; alias PIiLikngium refleacum, Poire£). A 
lialf-hardy Mexican Lilywort, with fugitive yellow 
flowers. BlosBoms in August. ' (Fig. 78.) 

It Menu worth while to reproduce thii plant, which, although long 
known in gardeni, ii rare. The filameDt* are club-ahaped bodiu 
ooTered near the upper end with ring* of blunt projectiona hooked 
back, which may be ri^arded lu an incomplete itato of the hain 
on auch planta ai Bnlbine, no doubt nearly related to Ecbeandia. 
Examined with the mioroaoope, theie projectioni are found to be oaoaed 
by the free endi of long looaeclub-ihapedcelkhooked back and placed 
in a whorled manner around a central cord of apiial veaaela. They 
are filled with a yellow grumoiu fioid. 

LiLiUH Wallichianum. SuhitUea. A very fine 
hardy bulbous plant, with white flowers, from the N. 
of India. Introduced by Major Madden. Blossoms in 
August. (Fig. 7fl.) 

' Alia haa fumiihed ui with Four diatinct kinda of tube-flowered 
white liliea ; namely, candidam, the common white .TafiDiiiciini, Icngi- 
.iforuDi with ita dwarf 1-flowered variety, and Wallickiana'n. The 
first haa a abort tube and flowera in raoemoL The othen bare them 
varying in number from one to three, with a very long tube. Of 
theae Japoaican haa broid leaTea, and leathery flowen itained oatride 
with olive brown ; the two others have the flowera perfectly while, 
with a much thinner texture. Between themtelves L. toimifUrrum and 
WaUiekianiim differ in the Utter having very long narrow leavea. of 
which the uppennoat are extended into a linear point, and fiowen aa 
much a* eight inchealong; while tonoHtoFiim haa leavea twice ai broad, 
■nd flowera generally much amnller. Theae are, we believe, the only 
real diitiuctioni between tbe tjvo, and aeem hardly lufficient to juitify 
the creation of two apeoiea ; the diitinctiona are, however, permanent, 
and affect oonaiderably the general appearance of the planta. 

"Tbii is a very diitinct and noble apeciea, with a tall and ilender 
Btem, two-thirila of which are thickly fumiaLed with long and linear 
leavea. Hie flowera arc white, fragrant, extremely large, with a very 
long and narrow lubu, which ia gradually widening into an ample 
Bpreoding limb ; there are generally two or three »t the apex of the 
•tem ; lometimeii only one. In size they exceed thoae of Ulium 
gigauteum. The clawd of the three exterior aepala are cloaely united 
to thoae within, in coQacjueuce of their sharp margina bein; confined 
within the deep furrow, which ia formed on each aide of the dorsal rib 
of the latter. The base of the atem 1 have repeatedly found boriiontal, 
creeping and scaly like that of a fern, without any remainder of a 
bolb, but marked with a number of vestige* of old itema. TUe lily 
is also found towards Sirinuggur ; I . have received plenty of fine 
■peoimens oolleoted by Mr. Robert BUnkworth." 



[Plate 21.] 

KLABOCH'S PESCATOREA. 

(PESCATOREA KLABOCHORUM.) 

A Stove Epiphyte, belonging to the Order of Orchils. 



jibpettftt CMtatter. 

PESCATOREA KLABOCHORUM. -Quifce dbtinot from P. coronarU in the shape of the callus, and by the minute side 
auriculs. and from P. Gairiana by its hairy and styliform processes, as well as by the shorter petals. Sepals and 
petals white, with deep well-defined chooolate-brown blotches at the extremities. lip furnished with styliform 
asperities. Callus ridged, with brown bar-lines of keels. Column yellowish, with brown s]iots. 



H, G. Beichenbach, f. Gardeners Chronicle, N.S., vol. xi., p. 684 ; xii., 167. 

PESCA.TOREAS and Bolleas, as we said recently in describing B. ccelestis, are very nearly 
allied. Not alone is this so in the formation of the organs of the flowers, but relatively 
so in the appearance of the flowers and the form of growth which the plants possess. Like 
the Bolleas, the flowers of Pescatoreas are produced singly on stout erect peduncles, which 
rise from the base of the leaves, but do not attain a length equal to that of the leaves. 
There is another similarity between the Bolleas and these Pescatoreas : they are both very 
variable in the colours or shades of colour in their flowers. The variety which is represented 
in the accompanying plate was bloomed in the collection of W. Cobb, Esq., Silverdale 
I^ge, Sydenham, to whose kindness we are indebted for an opportunity of figuring it. 
It is far in advance in the clear ground-colour of the sepals and petals, as also in their 
beautifully-distinct markings ; in fact, it is one of the most handsome Orchids we have met 
with for soma time, and this, be it observed, is saying a good deal when every part of the 
world where Orchids are likely to reward the collector is being ransacked to an extent that 
haa never bafore been equalled. There is one thing arising from this which is a decided 
advantage, looking at the matter from a cultural point of view. The quantity of new 
species that have of late years been introduced has had the effect of causing those who form 
collections of these plants to be more particular in their selection. Time was when a new 
Orchid, however little intrinsic beauty it possessed, was eagerly bought up at a price very 
much above that which its merits as a flower deserved. 

These Pescatoreas have not the best reputation for being easily managed; on the 
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contrary, some growers predict that they will never be so ext<?nsively grown, on account of 
their liability to get out of health. Some who have them recommend that they be given 
plenty of heat, with much moisture in the atmosphere, and also that they be kept much 
shaded. Where this course is followed, it is more than likely that the predictions about 
their getting into had health will be realised. Under such treatment they will probably 
make luxuriant growth, and possibly flower proportionately for a time, but their continuing 
in such condition is little to be expected, the plants virtually exhausting themselves. A 
considerable amount of heat they no doubt require whilst growing, and they ought never 
to be kept, even when at rest, so cool as many species ; but if they are kept too dark by 
being stood away from the glass, with too little air in a close smothering atmosphere, 
their healthy existence will be of short duration. Their thin leaves are not likely to bear 
much direct sunlight, but enough shade to protect them from its effects when its rays 
would otherwise come upon them is a very different thing to the darkened places to which 
they are sometimes subjected. 
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[Platk 22.] 

THE KAMTCHATKA RHODOTHAM. 

(rhodothamnus kamtchaticus.) 

A Hanlt/ Erergreen Dwarf Shrnhy Xative of EIastern Siberia, belonging to the Order of 

Heathworts. 



Specific CNtacter. 



THE KAMTCHATKA RHODOTHAM. -Leaves oblong and obovate, fringed with coarse hairs, thin, blunt, tipped 

with a conspicuous gland. Sepals obovate, blunt. Corolla purple, with rounded lobes. 



Rhododendron Kamtchaticum : PaXlas, Fl. Jtoss., I., p. 48, t. 33. 

FOR this exquisitely beautiful shrub we are indebted to Mr. Loddiges^ whose predecessors 
raised it from seed about forty-five years ago. It appears to be of slow growth, 
formiDg a compact bush, and is admirably adapted for rock-work in a shady situation. 

According to Pallas, this charming plant grows abundantly near the sea of Ochotsk, in 
the peninsula of Kamtchatka, and in Behring Island in muddy mountainous places. There 
it begins to blossom from the end of July, grows vigorously to the end of August, and 
ripens its seeds about the end of September. The root, he says, is woody, dry, as thick as 
a quill, and forms creeping runners. From this arise a great many leafy stems, which every 
here and there break into flower. The leaves are close together, alternate, sessile, somewhat 
ovate, tapering downwards, somewhat five-nerved, rather sharp-pointed, perfectly entire, 
ahd fringed with very perceptible hairs. The peduncles are two or three inches long, closely 
surrounded by small leaves, besides which there are generally about two ovate sessile leaves ; 
they are two- flowered, or occasionally one to three- flowered, and very hairy. The flowers are 
nodding, and deep purple. The sepals leafy, three-nerved, two being nearer to each other than 
to the others. The corolla is irregular, rotate, with a very short funnel-shaped tube, and a deeply 



5-lobed limb ; the segments lanceolate, downy at the throat, unequal, the three uppennost rather the 
smallest, and less deeply divided, spotted with crimson at the base, standing up like a hood, the two 
lower very much spreading and spotless. The stamens, which arise from the bottom of the flower, 
are ten, curved downwards, the upper shortest, the lower twice as long as the others, not so long as 
the corolla, with ovate, double, deep-purple anthers. FL Romca, vol. i., p. 40. 

To the locality given by Gmelin and Pallas, Ledebour adds the following : Mount Marckan, 
according to TurczaninofF; the country of the Tschuktskes in the Bay of St. Lawrence; Kamtchatka 
and Unalashka. Sir W. Hooker gives Banks's Island and Port Edgcombe, on the north-west coast 
of N. America. It is, therefore, clear that it belongs to climates far more rigorous than our own, 
and with much worse summers. And this is the key to its cultivation. Like the jR. Chanuccutm^ it is 
unable to endure the drier air and brighter summer sky of England ; but slirinks from our heats^ and 
withers beneath such evaporation as leaves undergo in this climate. Hence the wisdom of the treat- 
ment which consists in keeping such plants in a cold pit closed up all day, and uncovered all night. 
Mr. Loddiges's cultivators made nothing of it till they put it under a north wall where Liverworts 
and such soft flabby plants delight to dwell. 

We do not believe that any botanist would have thought of calling this a Rhododendron, had not 

• 

Linnaeus set the example by including the CIuDiuecidus in that genus. Its great leafy calyx, flat 
corolla divided almost to the base, and nearly equally spreading although very unequal stamens, are 
quite at variance with llhododendron. Neitlier has it the scurfs or stellate hairs observable, we 
believe, in all the genuine species in wliich hairs are ever found. On the contrary, the hairs are 
always simple, in which respect it agrees with the Chinese Azaleas, to which it is more nearly related 
tlian to Ehododendrons, but from which its corolla, almost divided into separate petals, sufficiently 
divide* it. To this may be added, the singular gland at the end of the leaves, a nearer approach to 
which is to be found in the scaly Azalea (./ squamata) than in any Rhododendron we have examined. 

In the accompanying figure, 1, represents an anther previous to its bursting by two pores at the 
end ; and 2, the underside of a leaf with the terminal gland. 
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Nepenthes Outramiana. A handsome addition to these singular and interesting 
plants now so much cultivated. It is a seedling variety, raised at the HoUoway Nursery, 
and is a cross between the deeply-mottled N. Hookerii and N. Sedenii, a small highly- 
coloured kind of garden origin. It has received a first class-certificate from the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 

The ground-colour is a medium shade of green, densely mottled, with deep red, the latter colour is so pro- 
minent as to give the pitchers a more than usually bright appearance. The ciliate wings are large and 
conspicuous. 

Nepenthes robusta. A seedling raised by Mr. B. S. Williams, the parents being 
N. Hookerii and the small Chinese species N. phyllamphora. 

It is a distinct-looking variety, with flask-shaped pitchers, the lower part much more inflated than with many 
of the species or varieties. The wings are large and deeply toothed. The colour ia similar to that of N. Hookerii> 
which in itself is one of the handsomest marked kinds in cultivation. 

Erytheina Eeytheostachya. Morren. A stove shrub of unknown origin, belonging 
to the leguminous order. Flowers scarlet, very handsome. Introduced by the Belgians. 

. The genus Erythrina of Linnaeus is composed of shrubs or shrub-like plants, occasionally having a subterraneous 
stem with annual sub-herbaceous branches. They are indigenous to the tropical and sub-tropical regions of the whole 
globe. Their stem and leaves are often furnished with prickles ; their leaflets are trifoliate and pinnated, the ter- 
minal leaflet being at some distance from the other two ; instead of stipides there are stalked glands, smaU stipules 
distinct from the petioles. The spikes of the flowers are long. The pedicels are often in threes. The flowers are 
generally red and scarlet, and most beautiful. The seeds are often black, or variegated with black, and brilliant. Thi" 
splendid species is not like any hitherto described and enumerated in the repertorium of M. Walpers. It approaches 
Erythrina reticukda^ Presl., but the leaves are glabrous, not wrinkled or downy. Besides, the thick tuberculiform 
tooth of the calyx separates it from all the other species of the genus. The spike is more than six inches long. The 
flowers, arranged in threes, are very numerous, and an inch and a half or two inches in length. Their colour is very 
brilliant, and it is no doubt one of the prettiest plants that can be cultivated. It was found in the collection of 
M. Verleuwen of Ghent, from whom it was bought by M. Cachet of Angers, under the erroneous name of Erythrina 
specioBa. This was in 1832. We have given it one which recalls the beauty of its spike The cultivation does not 
differ from what is required for the Erythrina Corallodendron. The trunk, when well cut in, is placed in a large pot 
in a temperate house, where it begins to grow after February, if, that is to say, it is not wished to force it. In fine 
weather it may be planted out, and in summer it forms a great ornament in our gardens. — Annalea dt Oand, t. 291. 

CoNOCLiNiUM Ianthinum. MoTTen, A stove herbaceous plant from Brazil^ belonging 
to the Composites. Flowers in broad violet flat-headed panicles. Introduced by M. Alex. 
VerschafEelt. 

This is a plant of great beauty. It forms a low loft-wooded shrub, covered with short brown down. The leaves 
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an heort-iliapcd, acute, Btalked. i 
■ii inclics unuB, and appear to i 
frugiBDCC, with a peculiar aroma.— 



rated. Btningl; maTkol with p&le Teios. The flat heads of violet flowen tra foil 
isiet of nnnieroui cnlaagleU maDf-poisted ttart. The; have a mild honej-liks 
nnala dc Cand, t. 253. 



IIypocyrta r.R.\ciLis. MaHius. A pretty 
creoping stove Gesnerad witli cream-colourod 
flowers, from Brazil. Introduced by ^Icssrs. 
Bat-khoiise of Yoi-k. (Fig. 80.) 

Plant tiiliiutely piibeeceiit, crcC))iiiH, sninetimrs bearing 
ascending etioota. Stem purpliHli-linjun, rooting from IkIow 
the inncrtinn of tlie tenvea. Leaves oo short petioles, 
opposite, liiiek, flesh}', ovnte, subacute, dark green and 
■lightly Foneave above, palu and often bletclied will) red 
and convex beneatii. Flowers on ehnrt red peduncles, 
solitary or in pairs, ainglc-Honered. Calj'x nf five, deep, 
lincar-lanceohile acgnienta, red at tliebaw^. Curulln moder- 
ately large, crcam-ivliite, spotted Willi orange on the under- 
side of the tube witliin, between bell-shaped and funnel- 
shaped : tube dccnrTcd,and again curved upward at the 
moulli ; limb of tivo, nearly equal, ii>undod eegmenls. 
Ovary ovale, willi a large gland at tlie base of tlie 
back. 

A aofl-woodcd auffruticoae plant, of a trailing acandent 
liabit, emitting roots from below the axils of the leaves, 
and f^wing aa an epiphyte on trees in the moist forvbts 
of Tropical America. It should be kept in such an alnio- 
aphero as tliat appropriate for tlie cullivalion i>f tropical 
Orchids, and if there is sufficient aceominodalion, it may 
be allowed lo grow in a natural manner over any elcvaled 
surface, covered witli turfy sods, kc'pt moist ; or may bo 
planted in a pnt or basket filled wiili loose turfy soil and 
suspended from (be root.— JJrf. Ma;/., L 4331. 

Thia is not a Hypocjrla, as Decaisiie limits the genus, 
but would rather belong to what be understouds by 
Allopleclus. 

Cycnoches Pescatorei {aliaa Aciiieta 
glaiica^ Linden.) A stove Oreliid from New 
Qianada. Flowers yellow and brown. Intro- 
duced by M. Linden in 18'18, Blossomed with 
M. Pescatore. 



C. Petcalorrt, fo 
mulUHoro pcndulo, i 






jriaceis aubtiis glaucis, t 
tomentoso,se|»alisoblongiB 

i<;ustalis, labello pUui 



eutoso lobo iutermedio c 




triliibo medio 

M. Lurldeman, who had leen the plant in the posiCMion of M. Peacntore, baa deiciibed it thus :— " A much itroDger 
plant thiin Acineta Humboldti, with a iiseudo-bnlb of Olli of a yard long and 0tl9 of a jard broad. The leaves are 
leathery, l:.nceolate, glaucous beneath, OGO to 080 of a yard long on tho young pMudo-bulbs, which an not more than 
halttho OBI of iho imported ones. The flower-item Langs down pcri*iidicnlarly, a yard long, with ninety-nx flowen. 
Tliese hut about a fortnight, but fur several months the long Htring of buds excited the curiosity ot visitors. The aepals 
are dull yolluw, a little brown inside. The petals and Up ore bright yellow." Specimens forwarded from M. Pe«stai«'s 
rich collection measured one and throe-quarter inehei in diameter. The species seems to be closely allied t« tha baudml 
Cycnoches [0. larbatam]. 



Catasetum fimbhiatum (alias Myanthusfimbriatus, 
Morren in Ann. de Gand, t 23t). A terrestrial Orchid of 
uaknowQ origin, witli dirty white and jiink flowers. In- 
troduced by the Belgians. (l''ig. 81.) 

C.Jinbria{'um ; rawma «mua niuUiflaro, sepuliB pet&liique linenribui 
Bcaminftlis I&leralibus loogiuribus, labello piano cordnta membnuueeo 
deiiUto vel fimbrUlD bnel nccsto canieo, dmU proniiDeDte in discuiu. 

AlUhkt is kaonntous regnrding this plant is vhat we And ill Professor 
Mnrren'a kucouni, publiiihod in the wnrk aLove quoted. It appears to be ■ 
Rpec)« of no great beautj', with the liobit of C. ramunn. but with pink 
gepnla noi] petals apeekled with red, and a broad heart-ihapod i\ny whita 
lip ■trongt}' cat at the edge. It ii uid to have olilainnl ftn extra gold 
nie;]al at the National Horticultural and Agricultural Exhibition at Briia- 
leliin 18IB, whenvaarc told " Pendant troi* jours pitu de cent mille 
yens ae fixerent sor cctla I'lrangH et admirable gynandre dont le parfum 
embaumait la mile." Jii tliia country people would have hardi/ remarked 
it. Two Tarieties are mentioned ; one green and white, the other roM 
wid yellow. It a not improbable that they aro idenljcal, their aupposed 
differences boiog due merely to the mode of cnltirntlon. 



■'f>-. 



Medi:<illa Sieboldiana. Planckmt {alias M. eximia, , 
Siebolih) A haudsome stove-plant from Java, belonging to the j 
order of MdaatoRiada. Introduced by M. Vao Iloutte. 
Flowers white aud rose-colour. 

Tile habit of thi« plant, and the manner in which it ia to be cultiTated 
are tho same as those of our SItilimlla magnifica (Plate IS of the present 
vulitme), The brnncheaare perfectly taper, or very alighlly four-cornered 
wlieii <juitu young. The leares are deep green, triple-nerved, broiMiish 
UMelemealh, oblong, tapering into & short footstalk. Tlie flowers are 
white, of the texture of wax, in short naked cii»»rieating panidea, with a yellowish brown Calyx and deep rose-coloured 
alameiu. It appears to be a handsome species even although it wants llie brilliant bracu of the Magnificent Medinill. 
M, ixitnia of Blume is a different species. Fioit da Saray t. 462. 

Selaginelia bellula. Another handsome club-moss, distinct in appearance, and 
well deeerving of cultivation. It belongs to the erect-growing section of these plants, 
and comes from Ceylon, from whence it has been introduced by Mr. BuU. To have it 
in good condition, it will require warm treatment, with plenty of moisture to the roots, 
and a moderate amount of shade to ward off tLe direct rays of the sun. 

stem oontinUDBi, erect, twelve inehoi high, of a reddiih hue, roandiih, with two ihaHow furrowi, braoohed 
h> the b»M ! btanehei alternate, the lower ones more diatanl. amaller, and leu divided, the upjicr ones nvthot 
crowded, tpreading, ovsto in outline, with a. alalk-like portion at ths bale, closely bipinnale, the BeounJuy braoebos 
moitly forked near the end; loavca entire und gloMj boneatb, those of the main item distant, of the bnmcLw 
more approilmote, gblong, labfalcate, acute, broader on the anterior side of the ptominont nocve, but more pro- 
duced at ths hue and rounded on the posterior side, erectly spreading and deflected from the pliine, tlie smaller 
leave* ovate, shortly acuminate, obUquely affixed, sii'ipiiralle! ; leaves of the btanchleti olora set, oblong, with a 
■ti*igbt tipper and cnrvaf lower margin, the nerve falcatelj curving to the acute point ; le«rca uf the furka 
obovate muoronate; spikes slender, quadrangular, three-quarters to one jnnb long. — Ounfmer'j Chrvtikte NS 
vol li., p. 173. 

Hakka cucullata. M. Brown. A Swan River Protead with great coriaceous leaves 
and pink axillary flowers, produced in April. Requires a greenhouse. (Fig. 82.) 

Discovered by the bite Mr. Bailor at King George's Sound. Mr. Drummomd has also found flowering individuals at 
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the S<nn RiTer Settlement, ud bu wnt Msdi, from flowering pknu of which our figure wu tkkea tt the Royd 
Gaideiu, in April, 1850. 

An erect ehnib, 4 to S feet high, the branches psle brown, shaggy. Le&Tea leathery, cordaW, Kssile, copcmTc, 

WBved and rather minutely toodied at the edge, glaueoiu grecti, diilinctly reticulated both abate and below. From tlie 

azila of the upper leana the flowera appear in copious cluatera ; at tint surrauuded by imbricated deciduous bract*. 

Sepala red, unequal linear, smooth. Style twice as long as the longest «epala.~-Bu(. Mag., t, 452B. 

Upon the eultXTStion of this and other Frotwuis, Mr. Smith has t!ie following useful obserTationa :— 

•■ Before ths introductloD and high state of cultiration of the splendid flowering phmta now aaonally exhibited in the 




vicinity of London, it was customary to 
the species, without regard to the eircun 
thsn those of the family to which lhl> 
Within the last tnciity or tliirty years, 
disappeared from most of tJie private c 
" nay be partly i 



»itimato tile value of public and private collections by the number and imri^ of 
stance of their producing fine flowers. Perliaps no plaota were in higher repute 
belongs, as ia amply shown by the early volumes of the Botanical Uagazine. 
however, tlic culcivation of FroUacece haa declined ; the species have gradually 
illections around London ; and but few nurserymen now take interest in then. 
! supposed difficulty uf preserving them, for under certain circumstances tha 



plants suddenly die, even when in vigorous healtli. lu the Koyal Uardens Pmteaaa have maintained theii 
eapecially those that are natives of Auatinlia ; and as there are sonio at tliis time between forty and Rfly Jeata of ago, 
and others of a large eiie half that age, it may be inferred tliat ProUaaa are not so short-lived in a slate of cultiTation 
ak llicy are generally supposed to be. Witliin our recollection it was the common pncUce to grow thetn in some kind of 
light soil, usually peaL The hygrometric condition of such soil is easily affected by changes of the surrounding 
atmosphere ; becoming quickly dry during hot weather, and apt to become sodden with moisture in winter, and the 
qiongioles or rootlets of Pmlianta are very sensitive to either extreme ; the use of light airil, therefore, in our opinion, 
accounts for Uie frequent sudden death of plants of tbis kipd. We use good yellow loam, to which, for small plant*, wa 
add a little sharp sand. In shifting or ropolting a plant we make it a rule to keep the ball of root* a little elevated above 
tho surface of the new mould, to prevent any superabundance of water from lodging round ths baas of the stean. In Aim 
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wtn(er,caremtl*tbe UkcDtogiTenamore wabr thnn is required to keep the »ail modenUly moigt ; but in lammer, micr 
tony be giren (tmI^ ia the evening or ariy in the moroiag. It ii imporbuit that the plkDts shoald be bo pUced that the 
lon'e ray* do not eCnke the eidee of the pot. Tlie species here Rgured, being e nftttre of the SwMi lUver CoIoD]', reqniree 
to b« treated m > greenhanee planL It does net rendiiy propagite hy eut^n;;ii, but ms}' be increased b/ gntfliiig on nny 
of llie more eominon froe-growing species. Imported eeeda germiiisle freely." 

Vbeonica fOBHOSA. Bentkam. {aluis V. dios- 
meefolin, Knouiles and We»tcotl.) A little half-hnrdy ever- 
green bush from Van Diemen's ]>and. Flowers briglit 
blue. Belongs to the Linariads {Serophulariacea). Very 
prettjr. A native of Mount Wellington ; and found to 
stand the winter at Kew, planted against an east wall. 
(Fig. 88.) 

It fomu s slirub about 2 feet hi^li, erect, mucli brauched, with two 
obscure lines of liairs between ttie le&vcs. Leaves rather crowded, 
srr«Dged somewliat in four rows, oblong, lanceolate, spreading, scsrcelj' 
stalked, NUgle-aerTed. Flowers in termiusl racemes, not many oF 
which open at one time, though there is a euccesuon of tlieni. 
Corolla bright and deep purplish blue, eomewbat S-lipped ; upper lip 
or one broad oval lube, lower uf three narrower eegmenu, the middle 
one tlie smalleaL This »iUi a few others belongs to a wclion of 
Veronica characterised as evergreen alinibs, having sinall closely>Bet 
decussate leaves, and forming myrtle-like bushes. The old sod well- 
kuoWD Veronica decussata may tie viewed as the type of tlie group. 
They are natives of high southern latitudes; being found in Van 
Diemen's Land, New Zealand, Falkland Islands, and Lord AnckUnd'a 
and Campbell's Islands, in latitude bS'-SotanUal Mofnane, t. 4512. 

HiMEN'OCALLis MACUOSTEPRAHA. A fiuc bulboiis plant Dearly a.nied to Pancratium 
fragrans, and like it highly fragrant. Amongst those who have flowered it may be 
named Mr. Woodbridge, of Sion House Gardens, who exhibited a fine example at one 
of the Royal Horticultural Society's meetings, where its merita were duly recognised. 
Its pure white fragrant flowers cannot fail to make it a favourite. Its native country 
ia unknown. 

Bulb ovoid, tvo inches in diameter. Leaves eight or nine to a bulb, contemporary with tho Bowers, two or 
three feet iMig, two or three inches broad, nsnowod giadually to an inch. Soape much ihortcr thin the leaves, 
ancepitoui, an inch in diameter; umbel six to ten flowered; pedicels very short; outer >[iuthe- valves deltoid, 
inner lanceolate. Flowers pure white, sweet xen ted ; ovary oblong- trigonous, half an inch lung; porisnth-tube 
three inches long, green at the lower part ; segments linear, rotate, a little lunger than the tube, half an inch 
broad. Corona funnel-shaped, two inches in len^h, and about the sanie in diameter at the iire^larly- toothed 
throat, where it spreads a little when the flower is fully expanded. Free portion of the filaments abruptly 
inonrved, as in Iimene, about an inch long; anther linear, yellow, under half an inch lotig. Style protnidin^ 
aninehandahalf or two inches from the corona, declinate, greenish; >ti;ma capitate,— Bota'iicu/ Mtii/a^iiie. (H3U. 

CitOTOS Warrbni. a native of the South Sea Islands, introduced by Mr. B. S. 
Williams. Amongst the many fine kinds of these handsome plants that have made their 
ajipearance in late years, this ia one of the best, having in addition to other desirable 
properties the merit of being sufficiently distinct from others already in cultivation. 

It posswMo s a stont, free habit of growth, with arched, drooping leaves, from two to two and a halt feet long, 
and an inch or more broad ; ground-colour deep green, blotched and mottled with deep yrUow, and pink in 
the young state, which, in this as in most of tho limilBr coloured Idnds, tuns deep crimson as the foliage gets 
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Albuca Nelsoni. This new species was figured in the Gardener^a Chronicle in the 
summer of 1880, and was also described l)y Mr. N. E. Brown. It is a native of Natal, 
from the district of the Unilazi River, where it was discovered by Mr. Nelson of Bradway, 
after whom it was named, and who also, we understand, flowered the specimen from which 
the description is given. It belongs to a class of greenhouse plants not so generally grown 
as they deserve to be, yet not difficult to manage. In general aspect the Albucas are more 
like the Ornithogalums than any other plants with which we are acquainted. They succeed 
with pot culture in ordinary soil, and subject to greenhouse treatment, with a good rest 
during the dormant season, at which time they should l)e kept dry. 

The entire plant quite glabrous. Bulb large. Leaves bright green, concave at the basal part, nearly flat in the 
upper part, three to three and a half feet long, one and a (quarter to two and a quarter inches broad at about one- 
thinl the way up, whence they are gradually narrowed to an acute point. Scaix) four to five feet high, stout, 
firm, terete, green, floriferous for nearly half its length. Bracts attenuate from the rather broad base to an acute 
point, ascending, concave, subnicnibranous, dull reddish on the back ; the lower ones are three to three and ii 
half inches long, and half an inch broad at the base, getting gradually smaller as they are nearer the top of the 
scape. Pedicels stout, ascending, lower ones two to two and a half inches long or longer, upper ones shorter. 
Flowers one and a half inches long, erect, pure white, with a broad dull brick-red strii)e reaching about half 
way down the bask of e.ich segment, fainter on the inner segments ; outer segments with a smaU hood or pocket 
at a]>ex, inner se^pnents all connivent, with a rather large and shortly bilobed hood at apex. Stamens aU fertile, 
filaments white, anthers with ochre-c«>h)ured pollen. Ovary green, with three roimded angles, seated on a short, 
white, trigonous stipes, which at the angles is produced into short horizontal bifid processes, and between the 
angles of the ovary is carried up as three thin projecting plates to near the top of the ovary ; style clavate- 
trigonous, minutely pa])illo8e, tlie middle portion green, the base and apex yellowish. Ovules numerous, biaeriate 
in each cell of the ovary.— (•'<'></ «<<•'.« ChronirU^ N.S., vol. xiv., p. 198. 

HiPPEASTiiUM (Amaryllis) uobustum. Diffrlch, A stove Amaryllid from Brazil, with 
deep red flowers. Introduced by Mr. Decker of Berlin. 

Nearly related to H. atih'cum. leaves long, two and a half inches wide, strap-shaped, not glaucous, longer than 
the glaucous scape, which is nearly three feet high. Flowers in pairs, erect, deep carmine-red, a little inclining to 
carmine, in form between bell -shaped and funnel-shaped, live inches long ; the divisions separated quite to the base, 
flat, those on the outside lanceolate with a callous hooded point, on the inside oblong, acute. The coronet very short 
and cup-shaped, scarcely a quarter of an inch deep, and quite green. — AUi/. r/artenzeit. 1850. No. 6. 

Lycaste chrysoptera. Morren. A stove epiphyte from Mexico, with deep orange- 
yellow flowers. Belongs to the Orchids. Introduced by the Belgian Government. 

It seems very like L. rrnenta, but, acconling to Professor Moiren, its flowers are much lai^er, the colours more 
biilliant, and the details of the lip essentially different, the ai»pendix being three-Iobed, and the middle division of the 
lip lanceolate, acimiinate, and toothletted. The yellow- flowered Lycastes related to cruenta approach each other so 
nearly that, without knowing exactly on what their differences dci)end, the one may be easily confounded with 
the other. "We tnist that the 'following memorandum will assist in clearing up the difficulty surrounding them. 
Life. cnienUi is taken for the standard of comparison. 

1. L. cnienta. Liridley {alias L. balsamea, A. Richard). . Lip roundbh, si>otted with crimson at the base, the lateral 
lobes short, the central oblong and rounded ; ai)ijendix minute, emarginate. Column hairy all over. Petals naked. 
(luatemala. 

2. L. ckri/soptera. Morren. Lip roundish, spotted, the lateral lobes short, the central lanceolate, acute, tooth- 
letted ; appendix three-lobed. Column hairy. Petals naked. Mexico. 

3. L. macrofmVum {alias Maxillaria macrobulbon, Hwkrr in Bot Maij.^ t. 4228). Lip much longer than broad, 
spotted with crimson on inside, the lateral lobes short, the central ovate-oblong, rolled back, crisp, broader than the 
laterals; appendix acute entire. Column (?). Petals naked (?). (Description and figure imperfect) Native of Santa 
Martha. 

4. L. cocMcat4t. Lip nearly circular, not spotted ; the lateral lobes long, rather acute ; the central flat, drcolar, 
(marginate, slightly crisp ; appendix entire, as large as the lateral lobes. Column long, hairy. Petals hairy. 
Native country unknown. Flowers whole-coloured, deep oiange ; the sepals and petals ovate, the latter obtuse, and not 
much smaller than the former. 
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In tlie Seiue J/orlirvU for 1II4H, lins bcvn able u> cotitinn llie creatiiin 

upceies. fie tliinks lie enn tilsn ntlle two Hj-niinyiiis wliicli ariM: fr 

KL Rpgel in IhD Flo.-.i, Marrli S)l, IflJ9, No. \i. First, tlic |j;>'iuis G!r»' 

liotluwum is notliing liut Ilia Tyrfip'.Dne, [ircvinualy crcalcil ; wrund, ii _ 

M Toundeil by rilciitirr, M. Itrgcl dt'jiarts from the ruleiif iKniiiiiclaturv viiirli iiivnriaUy UUchn a gcneri 

Hpecira wliicli firat wrv«<l at, a typt ; to confunn li> M* nilu lliu nnine of Gtariiiia ■liould be rceerred for Qtadnia 

mactdala,Vliiril. n;id to its Imo uiftlojticii, whilst Glnriiiin tfitc'mvi, ca«lt«i«'. nnrl the S]ii-('iea mid vnHptiM Knntnfrmis to 

Ihem iliaulJ be designiitPil liy liiy mune of /^^n'.i.Diiu."— /■Vort dtt Sirrrt, t. <H!I. 



f the j;(>nua in ijuektiun, uid to includs in it tlirro 
ni B second nrtido nn Oojuncfa publiahed by 
>-i<TiR'^.. ralnbliBhed oii the Acliinaiti piaa o1 oar 
for llie gena« fflftiiBia 




Metuosideuos BUXiKOi.iA. /l//an Oinnliii/ham. {allaa Ii. sca.ai\.tns,ForaUr^ An ever- 
f^rowi greenhouse busli from Kew Zcaliiiul, iiitli box-like leaves, nnd beads of pale jellowiBh-whitf 
flowers. Belongs to Myrtieblooins (Mvrt;iccic). I'loivered at Kew- (Fig- 86.) 



_ Enlber n pretty plant, said to be a cUiiibcr, but nrit 
lliat tiiis aiid other plants in tliu damji »o»(ls ot New 2 
■crunble up the li-uiilts of fnrest trees. The native n 
Yonng brandies I 



iciii^ any tendency lliat way, in cultivation. II voald teem 
:id produce, like ivy. ruois from Uio bnncbm, by which thpy 
is Hiid lo be jll-i—that of the En(;liBh settlen Lifnam tila. 
)-inoli lung, almost sessil?. elliptical or ovato-rolundatc. 



vei7 blunt, leallicry, glosay, rolled buk nl llie edgp, dark green nbore, aninewhat hoary with miuute hairs beDeaUi, when 
they are also dotteil. I'l-inElpiLl veini about five, the laleml ones fmrn near (he base. Peduncles very ahort, 3-flowered 
from the axils of llic upper Icavea, and tlicnco forming a aort of capitate leafy corymb. Calyx turbiiula, alighlly hkiiTi, 
with five obtuse lobes. Petals elliptical, amall, white. FilaoieDta white, Tuur time* as long aa the erect petals. Anlbei 
yellow. Botaniad Magatint, t. 4515. 



[Plats 23.] 

THE VERY SLENDER JASMINE. 

(JASMINUM GRACILLIMUM.) 

A Stave Shrub from Northern Borneo, hdonginj to the Onhr Jasminace.«. 



S^pectftc CJbHractcr. 

JASMINUM GRACILLIMUM.— Plsiut covered with spreading hairs. Branches long, very slender, cylindrical, bent 
downwards; leaves one to one and a half inches long, opposite. Bhortly stalked, ovate cordate acute, coarsely 
hairy beneath. Flowers shortly stalked, in dense globose pendulous panicles, white, sweet-scented ; tube of 
corolla two-thirds of an inch long, nearly twice as long as the thread-like pilose lobes of the calyx ; limb of the 
corolla one and a half inches in diameter, lobes as many as nine, ellii)tic oblong subacute. 



Sir J. D. Hooker, Ourdenrr'i Chronidey X.S., vol. xv., p. 8. 

»o}4^o« 

• 

THIS beautijpul plant was exhibitel by Messrs. Veitch of Chelsea at the meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in December, 1880, where its merits were so apparent that 
the Floral Committee unanimously awarded it a First Class certificate. And we may here 
remark that when any plant has this distinction conferred upon it by the unanimous vote 
of the whole Committee fitting, the award is significant of the more than ordinary merit 
apparent in it. 

Hard-wooded flowering plants that possess the collective properties essential to their 
becoming general favourites for pot culture with the gardening public seldom make their 
appearance ; but, if we are not much mistaken, this Jasminum is destined to find favour 
with all who have a warm stove, more particularly as it is evidently a winter bloomer. The 
well-known J. Sambac has always been a favourite, its only fault being a somewhat spare 
flowering habit. In this important matter the subject of our plate is completely opposite, 
as it produces its flowers in the greatest abundance, almost every point of the branches 
pushing out a pair of slender shoots, on the extremities of which are borne unusually large 
heads of pure white highly-fragrant blossom. In fact, so unusually profuse are its flowers 
that they often quite weigh down the branches. Another good property it possesses is that 
it seems to flower equally freely when the plants are small as when they are larger, an 
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advantage to many cultivators who cannot afford room for large growing plants. In the 
many ways that white sweet-smelling flowers are used in a cut state, this Jasminum is 
likely to find a place with Stephanotis, Bonvardias, Tuberoses, and Gardenias, whilst it 
will be equally adapted for keeping up a display of bloom in the warm stove during the 
dull period about the close of the year. Whether its time of flowering will be confined to 
the particular season we speak of, or whether it will so far conform to the will of the 
cultivator as to bloom over a greater portion of the year, remains to be seen; but 
its general appearance is such as to place it in the first rank, and to make it a welcome 
addition to our stove flowering plants. 

It is from the north of Borneo, and was found by Mr. Burbidge when out collecting 
in that country for Messrs. Veitch, who may be congratulated on having added one more 
to the many acquisitions they have placed within the roach of plant cultivators, whilst 
Mr. Burbidge may w^ell feel proud of having discovered a plant that is likely to come into 
general cultivation. Our illustration was t^ken from a small specimen in Messrs. Veitch *s 
possession. 

Its requirements in cultivation as to temperature will no doubt be such as found 
necessary for plants generally that come from hot countries. Warmth that will answer for 
Allamandas and J)ij)ladenias will most probably be requisite for this, as it is for most 
Bomean plants ; and blooming as it does in the winter season, it is not likely to succeed 
without warm stove treatment. Its compact bushy habit renders it independent of much 
support in the shape of sticks and ties. In character of growth it is not unlike the well- 
known Rondeletia speciosa. An ordinary peaty soil, or a mixture of peat and loam^ will no 
doubt answer for it. 




THE Salmon-Colourkd Moutan_ 

(MOUTAM OFFltmAI-IS SAIMONEA) 




[Plate 24.] 

THE SALMOFCOLOURED MOUTAIf. 

(houtak officinalis; salhonea.) 
A Hardy Undershtub from China, belonging to the Natural Order of Crowfoots. 



Pasonia Moutan, Salmonea. Journal of the HortieuUurcU Society, toL iii, p. 236, 



■•o 



WHEN Mr. Fortune first visited China^ in the service of the Horticultural Society, the 
acquisition of new Moutans was one of the first objects to which he attended. In his 
''Wanderings'' he mentions the beauty of the varieties seen by him at Shanghae, how he 
heard of yellow, and purple, and blue sorts, and at one time saw lilacs and purples, some 
nearly black; at another, dark purples, lilacs, and deep reds. Afterwards, "having discovered 
that these things came from a place only six or eight miles from Shanghae, Mr. Fortune tells 
us that he proceeded there daily during the time the different plants were coming into bloom, 
and secured some most striking and beautiful kinds for the Horticultural Society. 

One of these, received by the Society in April, 1846, is now figured. About its beauty and 
distinctness there can be only one opinion. With all the largeness and doubleness of varieties of 
the common Of&cinal Pseony, it combines that delicacy of texture and fineness of colour which exist 
among the Moutans alone. ''The outer petals when fully blown are a pale salmon-colour; the 
inner have a deep rich tint of the same.'' The accompanying figure is in no respects an exaggeration 
of the beauty of this variety. 

The name Moutan seems to be an alteration of the word Botan, the usual name of these plants 
in Japan, as we are told by Ksempfer, who adds that it is also called Fkamiguia and HaUkangusa. 
As the Japanese name the common Pseony Saku jaku and Kavm Junkusa, they seem to think the 
Moutan and the Pseony distinct genera, in which we quite agree with them, for reasons that will be 
given on another occasion, when we figure a still finer variety than this. It is to be suspected 
also that more species than one is comprehended under the common name of Tree Pseony : even 
although, as is probable, the Poppy Moutan (P. papaveracea) should be a mere variety of the 
common kind ; for some of the Japanese kinds are said to form rapidly a woody stem eight or ten 
feet high ; a stature which the common Moutans would only gain after many years, in even favourable 
cHmates. 
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No English cold seems to affect thtse plants : and }et their beauty is usually impaired when in 
flower, by the coldness of our nights. An obvious remedy for this is to protect their blossoms with 
glass screens : but the same result may be had if they are grown under north walls, so as to retard 
their flowering and to lower their excitability. It will also be found that the gradual thaw which 
tak s place when the vernal sun has no access is a powerful safeguard against the consequences of 
being frozen ; while, on the contrary, the rapid elevation of temperature wliich occurs in a sunny 
border is invariably productive of bad consequences. 

The Chinese and Japanese are said to reckon their varieties of Moutans by hundreds, as we do 
our Eoses. It is not improbable, now that the single and very slightly double kinds are beginning 
to establish themselves in Europe, that we too shall have the same dominion over them as over 
Camellias and Chrysanthemums. The double varieties sometimes seed; there is nothing what- 
ever to prevent the sini>;le kinds from doin^ so ; and it is only necessary for the imported plants to 
bt ome common to secure abuudanee of seed, out of which a new European race is sure to arise. 
The largest collection of these plants yetbrou^^ht to Eurojie is that of Dr. V. Siebold, who im- 
ported them from Japan in 1814. They are said to have been obtained from the Imperial Gardens 
of Yeddo and Mi jako, and include all the finest sorts known in that empire. They are distin- 
guished by the form and colour of the petals, and of the disk, styles, and stamens. None of them 
are completely double ; most are single ; some only semi-double; and hence very likely to have 
seeds. The blossoms are described as being very large, and in some cases very sweet-scented. 

The following list of these Japanese Tree Paeonies has been circulated by Dr. V. Siebold, 
who has cultivated them all, as well as others, in his nursery at Leyden. 

JUAnt Victoria. Petnls white. Disk purple. 

Peine dts DiUj<s. Pt'tais white, greenish on the outside, with a pale rose-coloured spot at the base. Disk white. 

Flora. Perils white, witli a straw-coloured tinge, and a pale lilac spot at tiie base. Disk whitish green. 

Duchesse (V Orleans. Petals white, with a straw coloured tint, the outer streaked with gifen. Disk white. 

Nymphcea. Petals pure white. Disk white. 

Madame De Cock. Petals white (before expansion greenish sti-aw-colour) dotted with dark lilac at their base. Disk 
yellowish. 

Ida. PetJils pale rose (streaked with sti-aw-colour and tinged with green before expansion). Disk pink. 

Helena. Petals pink (clear rose-colour before expansion). Disk purple. 

Reinwardt. Petals dark rose, dtrcaked with purple and carmine. Disk d:a*k purple. 

De Vricse. Petals dark rose, streaked with purple and carmine. Disk white. 

Priacesse Charlotte. Petals pale rose with darker streaks. Disk white. 

Von Siebold. Flowers semi-double. Petals carmine red streaked with purple. Disk deep red. 

Comte de Flandit. Flowera semi-double. Petals carmine streaked with purple. Disk crimson. 

Van Ilulthcm. Petals purple red. Disk purple. 

Dae de Devonshire. Petiils carmine red. Disk dark purple. 

Due de Brabant. Petals pink with a lilac tint. Disk white. 

Roi dcs Bthjfs. Petals dark crimson with a purple tinge. Disk carmine. 

Alexandre Vcrsch a ffdt. Petals purple red, variegated, dotted with white and lilac. Disk purple. 

Prince AlUrt. Petals dark brown red, the outer ones sometimes variegated with white and green. Disk purple. 

The Wild Tree Paony. On this are worked the varieties obtained by cultivation. It deserves attention as well fop the 
colour and sweet scent of its flowers as in a horticultural point of view, for its easy propagation by the division of its 
root and its hardiness, it having borne several winters in the open air without any shelter. Its colour is bright 
scarlet ; each petal has a black spot at its biise, and the stamens are surmounted with golden yellow aDthers. 



GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAL MEMOKANDA. 



ro[.V{ii)NiiM cusFlDiTVH. Siebuld and Zuccarini. A tall hardy handsome broad-leavctl 
Iiei'hiiccouK plant from Japan. Fiowere green, inconspicuous. Belongs to the order of Buck- 
w'lieata (I'otj/gonacea) . Introduced by the Horticultural Society about the year 1825. 
(Fig. 87.) 

We tniiBl^ite the fallowing icconnt of thi* pluit tronx Professor Morren's ilaleineDt in tlie Jnimln de Gaud, toI. *. 
p. 461 : " Rhizome herbaceDiu, utrin elniight, brmching, flexitle, Nnootb, round, hollow, spolted with purple. Lcm*<a 
nUlketl, tmnutnl or recliliiinr at Ihe bue, ecftreely rabcordftte, brudi; OTkt, bordered with red or with > tmupueut 
edga, ciupidftte, smooth on both sides, alixhtl; rou^ □□ the under tide KJong the uenes. Stipules obhquelj tnuicsle, 
smootli, nsked k( ihe ed^, few-nervrd, purple, finsll}' becoming torn, deciduous. Psnicles uiilUi^, dlTmricktiDglj' 
bnnchi'd ; racliis flexible ; hruidies slender, scurf)' hsired ; bracts ochreiromi, obliquely cnsptdale-truncste ; flower* 
in twoa or threes, pedicels flliform, coloured, srliculsled, shorter than the tube of the periMith ; Muoens S, filunenn 
petsloid, subaUte, D\%rj triquetrous, slj'les 3 divaricating, achenium elliptical, triquetrous with a S-wingtd periMitfa, 
wings obcordate, opening longiludinstl; at the sutures. 
ProfmwiT Itf VriMi* dMlare* tlisl tliit is undoubtwlly 
one of tlie pnttiest speeics of Pulygontttn kiio»n. It 
wai mtroduci'l from Jspaii by .M. Vou Sicbold. The 
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•tain U ■omeUma 10 feet high knd thraws out Dumeroua latend aff-shools; the red (lema tnd bnnehee diitiii|nUl H 

immediataly. The btobI] but namerous flowereangreeaiahyellowuidBni bonieon reddidi pediaeU. A man of thii pUot 

produces > fine effect id giuOens. It come* up in Mmy uid iti stem dies in October. The root lives through the winter 

wilhoat either cm* or covering. It prefers a light s 

exeellent dmwiog M well ns ui analysis of it; he Baja it 

U only to be found at present in M. Vou SieboU'e garden 

mt Leyden. M. Von. Siebold declareii that this plant ih 

T017 fit for fixing loose sand, and it would be both inleresi- 

ingand useful to sco what it is good for in this reeiAecI. 

a^woally as M. Von Sieboltl has seen it employed for the 

pUTpoee throughout Japiui.** 

Althoogh uniinown to botaniatB this plant has been cul- 
tiTaled in tlie garden of the Horticultural Society for a 
<)Darter of a coutnry. It originally come from Clnns aa 
Houttajnia cordata ; and for many years grew in an arti- 
flcial swaoip, where it fanned a ver;' handsome bnih during 
the snmmer. It has since bn'n found lu thrive perfectly in 
di7 garden groond. The annexed cut has been prepared 
from a preserved epetdmen of the plant in the garden of 
ths HorticnltunJ Society at the time of flowering. Where 
Tory bandnome massive foliage is desired during snmmer 
only, this plant is of the greatest value, an. for instance, 
iu forming rapidly a temi>orarj sereen, or in muking a 
baokgronnd to gaudy Howera with bad folinge. Hut aa it 
dies to the ground with the Gmt frost, it makes a gap 
which may be unsightly. We should not have thought 
that it would run by the root sufficiently to hold together 
blowing sand in the manner siiggcsteil by Ur. V. Kiebold. 

Calochohtus pali.euus. Si-lmlli-i. A 
tender bulbous plant fioni Moxiuo, l)clongiiip tn tbe Lilyworts. 
Flowers dirty brown, willi a deep triangular sjiot at thi 
each petal. {Fig. 88.) 

A dwarf grany-leaTed plant, with long loose few-flowered un: 
brown flowera. Neither sepals uor petals have any gland or 
middle. Ths aepala are shorter than the petals, firmer, williou 
pelala areobovate, tapering to the base, rounded at the point, cort 
with a beard of hairs and fringed at the edge. A immIm dt Qarul, 

Cai-amthe Masdca. lAndley. A beautiful terrestrial Orchid, 
with purple flowers. Native of various parts of India. Introduced 
prior to 1843. 

NaliTe of India ;—atcording to Dr. Lindtey, of "Nepal, Bengal. Ceylon, and probably Java." 
in 1813 with Messrs. Rollison, at Tooting, but. though a handsome and really striking plant, it had uarer been 
figured. Our fine tuft of the plant at Kew, wtiich blossomed in July and August, was derived from Hr. Dowea* 
collections. 

Leaves large, herbaceous, oblong-lanceolate, tapering below, acuminated, plaited and slriated. Scape erect, a foot and 
a half high, generally shorter than the leaves, terete, glabrous, terminated by a maiiy-flowcred raceme with handsome poiple 
flowers. Bracts large, BUbulalo-lanceolate, membranaceous : the upper ones coloured. Sepals and petals nmilar, oblong, 
acominate, spreading. Lip three-parted, deep purple : bteral lobes linear oblong, sabfakate, intenuMliate one hroadly sub- 
cnneate : the base of the lip below extends into a very long narrow spur, furrowed on one aide and bifid at Ibe 
point: the baae of the lip above on the disc beara a five-creeled tubercle, the crests transversely furrowed. Tbii 
b«ng an East Indian tematrial Orchid, requires to be grown in a moist tropical stove. It thrive* in turfy paM 
eontuning a small portion of loam. On account of its soft fleshy roots adhering to the sides of the pot, it ia deaiiabla 
lo use a aliallow wide-mouthed pot, in order to avoid tearing the roots by frequent shif^ga. In sumnier it may ba 
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frmlj wktcnd, bat the p«t rnnat be well drunnl, id ■* to allow the witei 
■liiring brigbt mnabme. In winter it thoulil be iiliex) in ■ rliier ilmOBphere, 
water be alloweil to toilgc in the folili of the j'Dung teavea.— AitninVn' Sf'igazint, t. 4541. 

Sir W. Uuoker wu iniitakoD in Hfing that it hnJ not been provlooil; figuteil. An eicellent rejireieDtation o 
it **• given la the Solankal Bi^jittfT lai 1844. t. 37. where will be found the foltowiog remnrku :— 

'' From the other purple ipeciea allied to it. tliii I* reBdily knowD by the leave* aa well w h; the Howem. C. rrr- 
tifnlor hu loavei unooth on both aide* ; C. jiurfmrnt downjr on both (idea, eapeoiiiUjr beneath ; while tliia bu down 
onlf an the under ride. C. rrrtieolor has white ao|iala and petala; C. pnrpurni, ami thia, purple one*. While, 
however, C. pnrpurm agreea in the colour of ita ftowera, its li|i ia altogether different, being very narrow, with the 
lateral lobe* quite round. 

" C Mamtfa ahould be iKittei in toHy heatb-mould, luiied with a few iiieoei of potaberda. tn ■ammet it ihmild 
TOoeiTe an ample aupply of water at ita nwta ; and wliere it oitn be avoided, little abonld bo allowed to (all on it* 
le>ve^ otlierwine the jouog ahoobi will damp off. It eajoyi a bnniid atmoipbeni and ■ high temperature : but aa 
the leavoa are rery delicate, they will loon become aCDrched if ahading i* not carefully attended ta In muter Utile 
water will be required; atill it it neeeuary to k«rp the maS diunp enoujh to preurve the biiiha trum ahri veiling," 

CifPKiPEDirM LAWiiBxcBiSDM. A gpt'cicB Eound by Mr. Burbidge in Burneo, nnd sent 
by him to Messrs. VeiU'li. The numerous gpemes of Cypripwlium which have been brought 
into this country, and the many fine hybrids tliafc bavu within the last few years made 
their api»earance, have made Orchid growere somewhat difficult to satisfy with anything 
new amongrt them. But this is a very distinct kind, and may with advantage be added 
to even ttie nio&t select colleetiona. This jilant, coming a« it docs from Borni»o, will 
doubtless reiiuire quite as much heat as any of the kinds in cultivation, needing a gooil 
supply of water whilst growing, and though less must be given when growth is complete, 
they rauat never be allowed to get so dry as species of On-liids that fiirm pseudo-hulbs. 

Ground colour of leavea very pale green, wLtli dark moaaic blotche*. Flowers ei4iuil in nine to tliomt of C. harhatuia 
majua. The Q|>per aeiwl white, witli pnr|<1iah ahiiiiiig reina miming through to the oilge. I'etala narrow, purpliah at 
the top, and with the uiiial fleaby lUrk worta on the limb. Lip very Urge, paqiliah. brown aboie, jellowiah below, 
covered with niimBfoua worta iutemally. The alaminode ia a epecial ornament —fffln*-nrr'* Chnatieir, N.8., vol, 

aiii., p. jm. 

LiMUM sPECiosuM, VAK. QLoftiosoiDES. This plant was exhibited by Messrs. Veitch at 
one of the R^yal Horticultural Society^ meetings at Sonlh Kensington, during the summer 
of 1880. It was discoverwl by Mr. Maries, in the mountain district* of Central China, 
in which country and Japan he was i-ollecling for Afcserx. Veitch. It dilTfrs from the 
ordinary forms of L, speciosum in I«?ing more slender in habit ; the leaves especially are 
much narrower. In the plant shown the spotting on the segments of the flower waa much 
brighter, and the segments themselves were more twist«d than wc have seen in any of the 
varieties of this Lily that have hitheito appeared. In all pn hahility it will succeid with 
treatment of a similar kind to that which the Jaiianese Lilies thrive under, the most im- 
portant point with which is never to disturb them when their roots are In motion, as tbey, 
in common with all Lilies, arc extremely sensitive to the slighti'st injury to their feeding 
Gbres, which are most at rest just as the ctems die down, at which period whatever jmtting 
or re-planting has to be done slionld be carried out. 

Btema tlealer, green, two to thrca feet lung, I.Mvea twenty to twenty-five, Luieeolate. nilierect, with the naual 
abort tiatteneil petiola. the lower uoea llre.nisrveil, thr«e to four indin lung, Uiree-i|a»rter> to one inoh broad, the 
upper onea dwiniUing down grailiially to a length of one ineh. Flower aolitary in the aiiecimen aeen, the dlviaiana 
ohlong-lanoeoUte, four inchea long, one inch brt>ad in the tower part, ahaqdy rsfleirtl in Iha upper thn»^iurten, 
much criaiied in the refleied part, pure white in the npjier half, witb a green keel down the back, copioualy coveml 
in the reSeiing inrtion of the lower half with acarlel pa]il]loK ajwii, which in the Deigbhunrhood of the keel are 
exaggerated into columnar papillie. a quarter to a lliird of an inch long, the baaaj ouiuuTent portion of the negsient 
not at nil papUIoae, Filamanta aprsading equally from the centre of (he flower, more tlian half aa long aa the 
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segmeuts. Anthers under an inch long. Ovary, style, and Bti^ma as in typical speciosum. — Gardmer*8 Chronide^ 
N.S., voL xiv., p. 198. 

Amaryllis Mrs. Baker. A stHMllino" variety raised by Mr. Baker of Coombe 
Cottage. The flowers are very large, with broad well sliapeil petals that do not recurve 
too much, and consequently exhibit to the full their ])eautiful bright crimson colour. 
This magnificent family of blooming bulbous plants now a])pear to be receiving at the 
hands of horticulturists the attention thev deserve. Th.'v have much to recommend 
them, being unsurpassed in the intensity and variety of colour which their large effective 
flowers present; and in addition they are so easily grown, and occupy so little room, 
as to be within the compass of any (me who has a greenhouse. The principal thing 
in their cidtivaticm is to make the soil in which they are potted as firm as |X)ssible, and 
not to disturb thiir roots l)y re-potting oftener than can be avoided. 

Ri'BUS ROs.i^FGLius. AVh'Mi flowers of this l)eautiful little j)lant were brought to one 
of the Royal Horticultural Society's meetings in \XXO by Mr. (ireen, Sir George MacLeay's 
gardener, few of those j)resent recognised them to be the production of a Bramble, yet 
such they were. And it would be dillicult to imagine anything in their way more 
charming; they are pure white, very <loul>le, an 1 in general appearance more like small 
examples of th(» favourite climbing rose Air.. c* Vibert, than tliose of a Bramble. Tlie 
plant is a native of tlu» Himalaya.^ and is : so, we believe, found in Burmah, but if in 
the latter country, we must suj)pos,» :.t a considerable altitude, as it will grow well 
out of doors in this country in sumrn 'r, but requires a greenhouse in winter to flower 
it, at which sea.son its flowers arv» very effective. It can be kept in small pots, which 
is an advantage where room is an (»lijvct. 

Cymbidium Lowiam m. AVhen this fine Orchid was exhibited at one of the Roval 
Horticultural Society's meetings, cv.Ty one who saw it was unanimous in pronouncing 
it one of the most distinct and handsome species introduced f(U' some time. It forms a 
grand drooping raceme, the flowers individually large, and affording a combination of 
colours such as is seldom met with. A de.scrij)tion alone does not convey anything like 
an adequate* idea of th • beauty which it possesses. The sepals and petals are a i>eculiar 
indes(Tibab]e shade of yellowish olive-green, with delicate nerve-lines of reddish-brown; 
the lip is creainy yellow with red or purple spots on the base, and a large velvety 
maroon blotch covering a considerable portion of the extremity. It is this dark covering 
\vith its lustrous .^hade that livens up the whole flower, and that gives it such an 
uncommon appearance. AVe imderstand it is a native of Burmah, and is one of the 
many fine plants which ^lessrs. Low, of th* Clai>toix Nursi'ry, have introduced. 

Peperomia prosthata. Plants of slender habit that naturally make their growth 
prostrate are amongst the most acceptable wt» can use for cultivating in baskets or 
pots to suspend in conservatories or greenhousi's, as, independent of the individual 
beauty they may ])ossess, the contrast their droojiing growth presents to other plants 
associated with them always has a pleasing effect. This Peperomia is one of the best 
for the purpose we have met with for some time : its slender shoots are thickly studded 
with small, almost round leaves; the colour light green variegated with bro^vn. It is 
a distinct and handsome plant, introduced by Mr. B. S. Williams, it is not said 
where from, but we suppose it will require a warm house to grow in. 
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THE CERVANTES ODONTOGLOT. 

(ODONTOGLOSSUM CERVANTESII.) 

A GreenJiouse Orchid, from Mexico. 



ilbpecific (Fbatacter. 



THE CERVANTES ODONTOGLOT.— Pseud o-bulbe ovate, angular. Leaves solitary, oblong, narrowed into a 
channelled footstalk. Scape few-flowered. Bracts and sheaths membranous, acute, equitant, long. Sepals 
membranous, oblong-lanceolate, acute. Petals broader, somewhat unguiculate. Lip slightly cordate, ovate, acute, 
with a fleshy cup-shaped downy stalk, having in front a double tooth, and in advance of that a pair of long hairy 
processes. Column downy, with rounded ears. 



Odontoglossum Oervantesii, La Llavt and Lexarza, Orch. Mex. 2, 34 ; Botanical Regi$Ur, 1845, t. 36. 



L 



THERE is probably not a group of Orchids the species of which are more generally 
beautiful than the white-lipped Odontoglots, of which this is one. They all agree 
in having the same habit, the same large, semi-transparent flowers, the same long mem- 
branous bracts, and the same delicacy of tint, varied by blotches of deep purple, or brown, 
or cinnamon. 

Its natural locality is among the mountains in the west of Mexico, whence we believe 
it was first brought by the late Mr. Barker's collector. In general it has a pale tinge of 
pink ; when wild it is said to be snow-white ; but in the state now represented it has 
gained a very distinct rose-colour, which greatly augmented its beauty. 

In many respects it is nearly related to the membranous Odontoglot (0. niembranacenm), 
from which it differs in the following particulars : its flowers are more pink, and rather 
smaller, and the lip is by no means spotted at the base ; its petals are much more acute ; 
its lip is very slightly heart-shaped, and quite acute at the point ; the two front teeth of 
the lip are very much longer and more hairy ; and the concavity at the base of the lip has 
a much larger central tubercle. 
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In addition to those two species the gardens now contain the following, which approach them 
very nearly, and constitute the nucleus of the wliitc-lippcd group, viz. : — 

0. maxillare. Flowers white ; the base of the sepals, petals, and lip equally stahied with 
crimson, and a very large yellow appendage. 

0. ruhescens. Flowers lilac ; the sepals narrow, and spotted with crimson all over ; the petals 
broad, and a little spotted near the base ; the lip ^vith no spots at all. 

0. Bossii (alias 0, Ehrenhergil ; alius 0. ncuminafnw). Flowers not half as large as the last; 
sepals green, spotted witli crimson; j)etals and lip jmro white, the fonncT only spotted 
with crimson at the Ixiso. 

0: dellatum. Flowers much smaller than in the last ; botli sepals and ])etals green and spotted; 
lij) lilac in the middle, white at the edge, and strongly toothed. 

There are also some other s])e('i(\s of the groups still to introduce from the west of Mexico, which 
are even finer than those now enumerated. 

It does not much signify in what kind of material this is grown, provided only that it be of such 
a nature a*j to detain damp, while water i)asses oil' freely and air replaces it. Fibrous peat and 
decayed leaves are among the best substances ; the management of such plants is more important. 
On this head Mr. Gordon's directions are among the best we have. 

"Injury is often effected by a sudden rise of temperature by fire-heat in winter, while little 
or none is caused if the rise is occasioned by sun-heat ; care should therefore be taken to guard 
against a rise of temperature by tire-heat, particularly in midwinter; rather suffer a depression 
of a few degrees of heat in very severe weather than use over-strong fires, which will over-dry 
the atmosphere, and, on the other hand, create too much moisture if water is supplied. Moisture, 
however, is by no means injurious to Orcliids, provided they can part with it freely, but they are 
impatient of stagnant damp. 

" When in a dormant state they should receive no more moisture than is sufficient to prevent 
their leaves from shrivelUng; hence many of the more tender kinds do much better on blocks 
of wood suspended from the roof, where they can part with the superabundant moisture freely, than 
in pots. Nature herself indeed sets us an example to follow in regard to moisture, for we find, 
where the atmosphere is saturated with moisture (and a truly moist atmosphere cannot exist without 
a corresponding amoiuit of heat), that the Orchids chmb the loftiest trees ; but, as the climate 
becomes drier, so they descend, until at last they are to be found growing upon the surface of the 
ground or upon rocks in shady placets. ^^ 



[Plate 26.] 

THE PURPLE-LIPPED ONCID. 

(ONCIDIUH £LEMATOCHILUM.) 

A (Stove Epiphyte, frwn New Granada, belonging to tite Natural Order o/" Orchids. 



Specific C^batacter. 



THE PURPLE-LIPPED ONCID.— (Sect. PlurUuberaUate,) Bulblew. Leaves oblong, flat, thick, aharp-pointod, 
spotted, growing fdngly. Racemes compact, stiff. Sepals distinct, and the petals all of similar form, siiathulate, 
wavy ; lip roundish, with auricles at the base ; the crest scarcely evident at the base, wavy in front like the letter 
W, thence raised into an eminence, with a toothlet on each side. AVings of the column rounded, curved down, 
wards, somewhat lobed. 



THE a(3compauyiiig dmwiug was made in September^ 1847^ from a plant in the possession 
of Messrs. Loddiges^ and we believe it is found in their list under the provisional name 
of 0. luridum purpuratum. They had imported it from New Granada; but it does not occur 
among any dried collections which we have examined from that country. 

In foliage it resembles the Carthagena Oncid (0. Carthagineme) and its allies ; the leaves 
being hard^ stiff, dull green^ spotted with brown, and destitute of any evident pseudo-bulb. The 
flowers, too, grow in the same manner, but they are very different in details of structure, as well 
as in colour and size. The sepals and petals are a warm greenish-yellow, strongly blotched with 
rich chestnut-brown. The lip, on the other hand, is of the richest crimson, except near the base, 
where it fades into bright rose-colour. The crest, by the minute peculiarity of which Oncids 
are often most certainly known, resembles the letter W, having in the rear a short, flattish, 
naiTow space, and in front a well-defined projection, with a small tooth on each side. 

By these circumstances it is readily distinguished from the neighbouring species, in none of 
which such an arrangement occurs, varied as are the forms assumed by the tubercles of their 
crest. In all the varieties of the Carthagena Oncid there is, for instance, a pair of strong 
warts in place of the small teeth, one on each side of the anterior elevation, and the W-like 
body is divided into two distinct V^s. In the sanguine Oncid the two posterior tubercles are 
more oblong, projecting with a furrow along the middle. In Professor Morren's new Rosette 
Oncid (0. cosymbephorum)y nearly allied to this, there is quite a bunch of tubercles at the 
base of the lip. 
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Among Oncids this purple-lipped kind is one of the best, being inferior to none except Lance's, 
The contrast between the crimson of its lip, the greenish-yellow ground-colour of the petals, and 
their rich cinnamon spots, is of rare occurrence, and produces a charming effect. 



Every one who lias studied the genus Oncidium, or endeavoured to ascertain the names of his species, 
must have felt the task to be one of extreme difficulty, in some measure owing to the want of any 
sufficiently precise classification of the genus. What was sufficient when the number of si)ecies was 
small, became useless as they increased in number ; and that which succeeded has proved insufficient 
in its turn. We have therefore endeavoured, upon a full review of the subject, to effect such a 
classification as may meet the exigencies of the case, now that the discovery of new species has much 
slackened, and that the main forms are probably ascertained. 

In the first place, it is necessary to eliminate all those singular and little known species, of which 
0. serralum figured in another page, and Mr. Bateman's 0, microchilum may be taken as examples. 
These have very distinct stalks to tlieir sepals, and a lip so much smaller than the other parts, as in 
some cases nearly to escape observation. They constitute the true C^rtocJulums of Humboldt, but 
have notliing to separate them generically from Oncidium. 

In all the other species the lip is the largest part of the flower. 

Of these some liave the leaves placed with their edges vertically, or "equitant ;'' others have the 
leaves tapering, like an onion ; and the remainder have the ordinary flat leaves. 

Among the herd of flat-leaved species some liave the side sepals united, more or less, so as some- 
times to give the flowers tlie appearance of having only four divisions instead of five ; others, on the 
contrary, liave five divisions, unmistakeably distinct. The first may be called Teirapeialous, the 
second Pentapetalous, as we fonnerly proposed. 

Some of the Tetrapetalous series have the true petals considerably larger than the sepals. In 
others, sepals and petals are of the same size. 

Among the Pcntapetiilous set some have the lip entire, although in most it is distinctly eared. 
Some have it narrowest, some broadest at the base. For the separation of the narrow-based ear-lipped 
species into groups, there seems to be notliing more useful than the modifications of the crest. In 
one group the crest is a hairy cusliion ; in a second, it consists of a very few (not more than four) 
tubercles ; in a third, the number of tubercles is greater ; in a fourth, they are surrounded by 
minute warts. 

In this way a dozen well-defined groups are obtained, under which about 150 species, of which 
the principal part are in gardens, may be readily arranged. 

The fine species now figured belongs to the section having a pentapetalous structure with many 
tubercles on its crest. The remainder of the section is as follows : — 



1. O. suave, lA^idl. in Bot. Rcg.^ 1843. misc. 22.— Mexico.— 

Like O. reflexum, but tlie flowers are much smaller. 
Sepals and petals chocolate colour tipped witli yellow ; 
Up yellow with a cinnamon-brown middle. Has a slight 
agreeable odour. 

2. 0. Suttoai, Datcman, in Bot. Beg., 1847. mite. 8.— 



Guatemala.— Leaves grassy. Flowen anaaU, yellow 
and olive coloured ; not worth coltiTation. 

3. O. tenue, LindL in Joum. Hart Soe. in. p. 76 «.— 
Guatemala.— A species of little beauty, res embl ing 
0. iwive. Flowers small, yellow, mottled with dull 
brown. 
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4. O. peutadmctylon, LindL i» Ann. Nat Biti.y xt.— Peru. — 

Flowers small, in a large panicle — often altogether 
abortive ; not in cultivation, nor worth it 

5. O. maiztefolium, Lindl, in Orchid, Linden, No. 78. — 

New Granada. — A mountain plant Flowers bright 
yellow, spotted with red. Not in cultivation. 

6. O. ramoeum, Lindl. in BoL Rtg.^ sub. foL' 1920. alias 

0. BcUemannianum^ Kuowles and Westcott, Floral 
Cabinet, 3. 183. t 137.~Brazil.— A fine species, with 
gay pale yellow flowers in a branched panicle as much 
as five feet high. 

7. O. retusum, Lindl. in Bot. Beg., sub t 1920.— Peru.—A 

beautiful species, with deep chestnut and yellow flowers, 
and a yellow lip. 

8. O. oblongatum, LindL in Bot, Beg., 1844, miic, 11.— 

Mexico. — Like O. reflexum, but with coloured pseudo- 
bulbs and a speckled stem. Flowers ver}' yellow, large, 
and lutndsome. 

9. O. Barkeri, Lindl. in BoL Beg.^ 1841, mite 174. Sertum 

Orchid. f t 18. — Mexico. — A very handsome plant, with 
large yellow flowers with rich brown spots on the sepals 
and petals. Raceme simple. 

10. O. unguiculatnm, LindL in Joum. Hart. Soc., I 303, ic. 
— Mexico. — Near O. Barkeri, but stem erect, and 
branched, lip longer and narrower, and tubercles of the 
crest narrower. Lip bright yellow ; sepals and petals 
yellow, speckled with brown. Very handjome. 

11. O. Pelicanum, Martiut, Bot. Beg., mite. 216., 1847, 
t 70 — Mexico. — Very like O. reflexum, from which it 
difiers in the tubercles being smooth, not downy, and 
the lateral lobes of the lip smaller in proportion to tlie 
intermediate segment 

12. O. reflexum, LindL in BoL Beg., sub. t. 1920. — Mexico. 
— A branched species, in the way of O. altissimum, but 
smaller. Flowers yellow, spotted with brown, except 
the lip. 

13. O. nebulosum, Lindl. in BoL Reg., 1841, misc. 175 ; alias 

0. OeertianuMf Morren in Ann. Gand. 1848, Feb. — 
Guatemala. — Flowers large, pale yellow, with faint spots 
of brown. 

14. O. citrinum, LindL in Bot. Beg., t 1758.~Triuidad.— 
Flowers bright yellow, with iaint traces only of greenish 
blotches. 

15. O.leucochilum, j9ai«fium OrcA. Mexic., 1. 1 ; alias 0. digi- 
tatiun, Lindl. in Benth. plant Hartweg. p. 94. — Mexico 
and Guatemala. — A charming species, with greenish 
flowers speckled with crimson, and a white lip fading to 
yellow. 

16. O. spluu^latum, Lindl. in Bot. Beg., 1842, t 30— Mexico 
and Guatemala. — A fine liandsome and branching 
species with yellow flowers spotted with rich brown. 



There are two varieties, of which tlie ]ai*ge flowered 
alone deserves cultivation. 

1 7. (). altissimum, Swartz, Bot. Beg., 1 1 85 1 .— West Indies.— 

Flowering stems sometimes 10-13 feet long. Flowei-s 
ydlow and brown ; inferior to many others, notwith- 
standing its long panicles, which, however produce a 
striking effect when they have room to develope. 

18. O. Baueri, LindL Oen. and Sp. Orcft. 200., Bot. Beg. 1 

1651. — Panama and Tropical America. — Much like the 
last, but tlie panicle more compound, and tlie colunm- 
wings truncate. 

19. O. ensatnm, Lindl. in Bot, Beg., 1842, mite. 15. — 
Guatemala. — Also very like the last, but the leaves 
straight, long, and stiff, like sword-bUdes. 

20. O. pictum, Htmh. Bonpl. and Kuntk, nov. gen, and tp, u, 
t. 81. — Popayan. — Like O. altissimum, but the panicle 
is more compact, the flowers larger and nioro yellow, 
and tlie edge of the leaf-slieaths very wavy. 

21. O. sanguiiieum,Zrimf^Sn'^t»ia,t 27 ; alias 0. JIuntianiun. 
B. Mag., 1 3806 ; alias 0. i-oseum, Lodd.; alias 0. Bench- 
manni, Lodd. — La Guayra — A very variable plant near 
O. Carthaginense. Flowers small, blotched with crimson 
upon a straw-coloured ground. 

22. O. ksmatochilum.— Of this pUtte. 

2s. O. cosymbephorum, i/<>rmi,iifiiia2et(2e Oand. t 275 — t 
— Flowers very pretty, bright rose colour, spotted 
with crimson and tipped with yellow. Lip cinnamon 
brown. 

24. O. carthaginense, Swartz, alias Bpidendrum guttatum 
Linn. ; alias 0. luridum, Bot Reg. t 727 ; alias 0. inter- 
medittm. Floral Cabinet, t 60.^ — West Indies and tropical 
America — Another very variable plant, usually having 
dull olive browu speckled flowers ; but in the variety 
called guttatum they are rich brown and yellow, and 
yery handsome. Other varieties are also known. 

25. O. I Jinceanum, ZiWZ. in Bot. Beg.,i. 1887. — Surinam 
— The finest of the section, with large deep brown 
speckled flowers and a rich violet lip. Fragrant as 
Vanilla. 

26. O. CavendiiJiiaiium, Bateman Oixh. Afex., t 3 ; alius 

0. pachjfphgllum, Bot. Mag. t 3807. — Guatemala. — 
Leaves thick, fleshy, erect Flowers large, bright 
yellow. 

27. O. bicallottuni, LindL in Bot. Beg., t 12, 1843.— 

Guatemala. — Very like the last, but flowers lai-ger, 
slightly scented, with two great tubercles on its lip, 
besides smaller ones. 

28. O. cultratum, Lind. in A nn. Nat. Hitt., xv. — Pupayan. — 
A small, dwarf species, with not nioix) tlian ten flowen 
in the panicle. Not in cultivation. 
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To this enumeration of the species in the Plurituberculate Section it may be useful to add a 
tabular view of the m hole arrangement proposed in the beginning of this article. 

I. MiCttOCUiLA. Labellum nanum. i. Cyrtocuilvm H.B.K. 
II Mftcrochila. Labellum dilatatuiii. 

A. Folia equitaiitia. ii. EquiTA>TiA. 

B. Folia teretia. iii. Tsreti folia. 

C. Folia plana. 

1. IV. Tetrapetala MACiiOPLTALA. Sepala lateralia conuata. Potala multo aiajom. 

2. V. Tetrapetala MicaoPEiALA. Se|)ala lateralia connata. Petala sepalis subeequalia. 

3. 71. P£.\TAPETALA MACBOPETALA. Sepala lateralia libera. Petala multo majora. 

4. Pentapetala micropetala. Sepala lateralia libera. Petala sepalis subav^ualia. 

^ , , „ .... (v. apice tantum lobatum ; , 

* labellum mdivisum ; ^ f . •« ^ ^ v ^"* Iittegrilabia. 

V. utnnque umdentatum) 

* * labellum aurlculatum trilobum 

« basi angustius, v. lobo terminali subsquali. 

a. Crista pulvinati s. villosA. Yiii. Pulvi.nata. 

h, CristA tuberculatA (uec pulvinata) 

t tuberculis 2—4. ix. Paucituberculata. 

X t tuberculis 5 — 00, scgregatis. x. Plurituberculata. 

ttt tuberculis 5 — 10, verrucisq. circumstaotibus. 

XI. VeRRL'CO-TI'BERCULATA. 

V baai manifeste latiua. xii. Basi lata. 
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Citrus trifoliata. Sir /. D. Hooker. This is a free flowering, handsome shrub, 
evergreen, but annually casts its leaves. It comes from Japan, and has been g^own in 
a sheltered border at Kew for a good many years uninjured by frost; it is not so well 
known as it deserves to be. It blooms in spring, at which time its pure white flowers 
are very effective. Like most others of the Citrus family, it will, no doubt, thrive in 
any ordinary free soil, such as a mixture of free loam and peat. 

A glabrous ihrub with Btout spreading terete smooth green shining branches, and straight thorns an inch 
long and upwards. Leaves appearing after the flowers, three-foliate ; petiole about half an inch long, flattened ; 
leaflets elliptic, sessile, crenulate, obtuse, enuurginate, ooriaoeous, dotted with peUucid oil glands; lateral often 
oblique, about an inch, the terminal one and a half inch long. Flower solitary in the axils of the spines, shortly 
pedicelled, about an inch in diameter. Sepals four or five, small, oblong, concave, deciduous. Petals four or five, 
two-thirds of an inch long, obovate, almost clawed, concave, incurved, snow-white. Stamens eij^t or ten, inserted 
in a thick annular pubescent disk ; filaments flattened, connate at the base, reddidi below the middle. Anthers 
oblong. Ovary globose ; stigma short, crenate ; ovules one to each cfXL—Boianical Magcuimt, 6513. 

Saoenia Lawrekciana. Moore. A very fine Fern from Madagascar^ where it grows 
in the shade of dense forests in a humid atmosphere. Mr. L. Humblot, who discovered 
it, describes it as ''a splendid Fern, with a trunk or caudex three to four inches in height, 
the fronds attaining a length of two feet or more, and spreading gracefully from the crown.'' 
The country it comes from, although it is found at a considerable elevation, points to its 
requiring a moderately warm house to grow it properly ; in other respects it will, no doubt, 
succeed with ordinary treatment. 

Fronds very large, ovate acuminate, glabrous, pinnate below, pinnatifid above; pinne all somewhat falcate, 
and distinctly acuminate, the lower ones obliquely deltoid, much enlarged on the posterior side, deeply innnatifid 
near the base, becoming sinuately lobed upwards ; upper ones oblong-acuminate, the larger entire on the upper, 
sinuately lobed on the lower margin, confluent, with a narrow sinus, gradually smaller upwards, entire ; rachides 
and costie glossy black, very distinctly marked on the under surface, strigose above ; veins compoundly anasto- 
mosing, the primary ones pinnately disposed, parallel-curved in an upward direction, running out into the 
reticulations of the margin, somewhat flexuose, about half an inch apart in the middle entire segments, more 
widely separated (one inch) in the middle parts of the lower pinnae ; secondary veins in three to four irregular 
series between the primaries ; tertiary veins forming a close network with numerous free divaricate veinlets in the 
ultimate areoles ; sori large, mostly confined to a row on each side the primary veins, within or on the border 
of the primary areoles, compital; indusium broad cordate-reniform.— 6^artf«Mer'« Chxmicle, N.S., vol. xv., p. 9. 

Crinum purpubascens. /• G. Baker. A tender stove Amaryllid from the west coast 
of Africa, requiring heat to grow it. It would appear to be found in both Fernando Po 
and Old Calabar. It belongs to the C. amoenum and C. Americanum section of the family^ 
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and was first introduced purly ia the present een- 
tury, bat is little known, being rarely met with 
until Messrs. Veitch brought it under notice hy 
recent importations. It is a statoly growing species 
with elegant flowers. Its cultural requirements will 
be similar to others of this fine family, which thrive 
under a brisk heat, with full light, and a fair amouut 
of moisture to the roots during the growing season, 
but should be kept drier when at rest, with a somewhat 
lower temperature. 

Bulb OToid, two inchci in dUmeter ; neck short. Leaves tventjr 
(O thirty, oantemporuy with ths flowen, spreuling, one anil > half 
or two feet long at tha floweriag time, an inch broiul, daik green, 
much nnduUted at the edge*. Scape alender, ■ubterete. tinted with 
purple, under ■ foot long. Umbel (exile, tii to ten flowered ; 
■patbe-valvei nuall, deltoid. Flower rotate, faintly icented, white, 
(iated on the ontaide with purple ; perianth tube ileniler. five or 
■ix inobea long; limb half aa long aa the tube; HgtuenU a thirtl 
to half an JDoh broad. Stameni arcuate, ihorler tlian the perianth 
limb; fllamenta bright red ; antbera balF an inch long. Htfle bright 
red ; atigma minnta, ca|iitate. — Botanical J/a^:i>(, GS!t5. 

Sttlidium saxifracoides. J.iiififiy. A beauti- 
ful little greenhouse herbaceous plant, with Icmon-colourcd 
flowers. Belongs to the order of Styloworts. Native of 
Swan River. Introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Co. (t'iir. 
89.) 

Tliis clianning greeulioiue plant, raiaeJ fruDi aeedi from llie Swan 
River Settlement, wia gent bj' Mesora. Veilcli and Sons of Ktvler to 
the May Exiiibition of tlie Horticultural Soeicly for 1350, under tlie 
name of S. cillalam. Tlial plant, lioKeier, is a very illflerent thongb 
nearly allied ^leciea, with the panicle CDniiwuud, and, as nvll aa iha 
seal; scape, clothed «illi loug pnleiit liairs, tip|ied wiili ilai^-eoloured 
viscid glands, and n-ltli flowei-s not lialf llie size of the prttent oiic. 
Hoot perennial, dividing at ttie crown so aa to bear copious roaelti-a iit 
denseljr imbncaled, spreading, linear leaves, sliitlilly iiic irr«l, yclluw- 
greeu tinged witli purple, laperiiig at the base, ncule at Ilio point, and 
lliero bearing a lung liair or bristle ; tlie mni'^iiiN ey|H- -iolly rou^lily 
fringed. Scapes one or moi'e from tlie cvutiv i>f each iinellc, a span 
or more liigli, qiiile amoutli (except above), aiid lliciT, aiiit ii|>uii iliu 
floner-stalki and ovary, cnlvx and outbide of Ilie conilla, mi; co|iiuiiB, 
aliort, glandular hairs. Flotrer-Ktalks with Inn i;tandu1ar, ubiuiig, red 
braeta above tlie middle. Ovary ubloug. green, crovned witli tlio 
oblong red hihca of llie calyx. Corolla large (fur tlic size of the I'lant), 

As regnids tlicir linbil and places of growth, Snleuoiis may be 
comi«red (□ siiecici of ■cveml Britiali genera ; buiIi is &ii(.w, 
Jai'i'mt, FliyttHuia, Planlafio, 5oin'7u*, and even Di-oKi-a. Tbia »pc- 



plant ; it reqalrcs no mure artificial lieat than is iicc 
it from Trust, and like many oilier small plaiila, it will 
kept in a cuol pit or frame ; hut care must be lakei 
■ufftT from damp in winter. Ll;;lit pent suil a foiiii'l 
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GoRDONiA Javanica. Hooker. A ten-like Btove plant from Java. Belongs to the 
Natural Order of Thcads. Flowers white, in the autumn. Introduced hy Meesrs. Rollison. 
(Fig. 90, A rcpreEcnts the calyx, Btylc, and stigma.) 

Our GardoD ii indebted to Mm^oti. Rollison, of Tooling, for tliB pUnt of whicli a «peetm«n is here figured. It wu 
diacoverad by their collector in Jan, pnibalil;r in tbq mouataini ; and haa much die general habit of TA«t or Camdlia, 
•hen it* blouonu appear, in Augiut and September. Oar plant ia about two feet high, branclied, and genenlly gl^rooh 
Branehea terete. Leavea alternate, elllptical-laiicooUte, coriaceooi, evergreeo, acuminated, entire, below tapering into 
fi short petiole. Peduncles lolilary, axillary, aingle-flowered, from the base of ^noet of the npper leaT€s, and ahorter than 
Ilie leaTei, erect, bearing two or Uiree deciduoui, ipathulale, green biscleu below the calyx. Calyx of fire rery concave 
rotiuidata.elIiptical, erect, aliglitly liair; lepnla. Petals livej obovate, while, apreading, obliquely twitted. Stamena TPty 
numerona. Orary glolnae, obuarely flfc-lobed, fiTe-celled, hairy. Style columnar. Stigma - peltate, of ItTd Inrgr, 
nranded, aomewhat leafy, rays or lobea, the centre nmbilicaCedi Fniit the mK 
of a large garden-pea, gtoboae, deprened at the top, lialf five-valred, woody. 
Not being aware orila locality, we liave treated il as a store plant ; but, judging 
Crom llie nature at many of its allies, we may bo right in pi'esumiiig tliat it is 
from an derated and temperate regioD, and if so, it ivuuld probably succeed in a 
warm greenhouse. It grows readily in loam and pent or lenf-miuld, and is easily 
increased by cuttings.— .Sd^ tfaff., t. 4.^39. 

Hblichrtscm tbigidum. Sir J. L. Hooker. A compatt, 
dwarf growing Alpine from Corsica that has been grown and 
flowered with Messrs, Backhouse in' 
the York Nurseries. The treatment 
most likely to suit it will be a well- 
drained elevated position in free 
porous soil. 

A tufted, low herb, itenii three to 
tow inchea long, deonmbent, ilender, apread- 
ing from the perennial root, then asoending, 
dothed with soft dlky lilTery hun. Leaves 
one-fourth to one-third of an Inch long, 
lower mooh ihorter, looaely imbiicatiug alt 
round the item and branohes from the 
base to the tipa. Hoada lolitaiy, teminal, 
aeanle, one-third to two-thirds of an inch in 
diameter. Involnoe oheonic ; btacti linear, 
oblong, obtose, imbricate in many seriet, 
woolly, the innermost half an inch long and 
spreading, opaque and white for half their 
length. Receptacles connate, smoath, naked. 
Ftowen of the ny in aeTeral series, tubidar, 
■lander, three-toothed ; of the disk larger, 
narrowly funnel-shaped, five-lobed, glabrous. 
Anther cellj with slender lobes. Btyle snns 
tnmcate. Pappus haira free, in one series' 
reiy slightly thickened towards the tip, 
Bcabiid. — AifdituiaJ Magari/M, 6515. 

Salvia Pitchekti. A blue 
flowered kind, veiy handsome, of 
small or medium growth. It is an 
excellent subject for pot culture, 

flowering in the autumn months. It is easily grown from spring struck cuttings. It w 
shown by Mr. Cannell, in September, 1880, at South Kensington, and was much admired. 
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CoccoLOBA MAcuopiiYLLA. Benfonfuiueg, A noble 
simple Etemmed erect tree, 'with lai^e lealheiy Icavos 
aud straight spikes of crimson flowers. Belongs to the 
Buckwheat Order [Poli/i/onaceie). Native of Scmtli 
America (?). Introduced by the R<>yal Botanic Ganieii, 
Kew. (Fig. 91.) 

One of the moat atrikiiiij |iLuitn wliicli duweml iu the grent Btove 
of the Rojnl Gnrilciu iluring the year 1M50 ia that iiere retiresentcd, 
of which plants were long tiiice rtrx'ived from Paris, iimUr the nmnie 
ot CoK'itaba Miirn-ph^lii of Desfontiiiiiea. Tlie name ia far from ainiro- 
priate, for the leavea yieW greatly in »iie to the ( '. piil-ficeiif, the hitter 
being three or tour timea the Bize ot the prewnt. Our plunt. liowever, 
ee|Uftls the;iB'jr*-f«» in height {our largcit |i1ant bcins twenty-three 
feet high) ; it ta[>eTg gracefully u|>wnrila, ia leafy all the way \i\; anrl 
terminated at the top by a litnae campact thick club-ahB)>eil raceme uf 
flowers, of which the rachia, i>e<Ucela, ami flowers are of the richest 
acarlet. A plant, with umgile or acarcely iliviileil, furrowed erect 
atema, twenty to tliirty feet liigh; leafyfrombelowtothc top. I^nvea 
alternate, distant, ihu-kgreen, afuutor morclong. Iiorizontnlly Bjireml- 
ing, conlBt«-oVBte, half-nteni-chuping. aeaailc. acute or iicimiiiiate, 
atrotigly nerved, wrinkleil and reticulated, rather hhatereil. Kaceme 
t«rmiiia1, BubBeMile, erect, two or more feet long, the flowem no 
numeroua ami denao that they a|i|)eHr to form a comfnct cylimlriad 
spike : every |>art ot n rich scarlet colour, >ave the atig^ul^ which are 
yellow. Tubeof thflcalyifunnel-Bha|«d; limb cut into 4 -Uroumlcil 
concave lobes. Staroena H 13, inoiiiulelphoua below. Ovary tri- 
ijuetroua, red. HtyleaS. Stignma capitate. Vruit berrioil, nil. The 
ttenem I 'niiiili i/xt, 7'i'i/jr<irM,an<l i>'>!f'7i(rr''iirG tlic tro|ii<.-»I relireaenta- 
tives of tlie Onler Piiliiyiiiarae, anil iniiy be viewml ax enmnplua of tin- 
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gr»|iea." It re.juires to bo kept in the atove, growa freely in liglit 
loam, and may be incrcascil by outtinga treated in the iikiuI way fur 
tropical plants of like nature.— Aidiiiicnr Maijnziiic, t. 4l>3<i. 

KoGiERA AMiKNA. Pfaiickoii ['tHit» Rondelctia 
thyrsoidca o£ Ganleiis). A hothouse shrub, with clus- 
ters o£ rose-coloured llower^. Native of (iHateniula. 
Belongs to the Cinchonads. IntiiKhiced 
by Mr. Skinner. (Pig. 'Ai.) 



Tliix, and otiier apecioa reacmbliny it, iipiieiir 

ing to the Orchi<la im]>orted irom Oiiatemala. They 
reaeuiblo Vibumuina, and more eajncially Ijiiinix- 
tinea, but with red or ruae-coloureil fioweni. Tliat 
nowflgiired is common under the name of Komteletia 
thyrsoidea, and is a B[ieciea of considerable beauty. 
All the |*rta arc covered with aof t hairs. Tlie leavca 
are oblong, rather the broadest at the baae, nearly 
aeuile, with large ovate intermediate stipules. The 
flowers, of a bright rose a Uttle miied with yellow at 
the throat, are in very abort compiot roundish cyme« 




■■ ■■*■ -• , .S-\^ipf^'*i^ 



teiminating tUe young hrancliHi, TLo lobm of tliecBlyiate fivt, obtuM, ihort ; the coroll* ia MlTer-ihaped with iU 
iffa flat lob« oblong Qad emarsinnle, wliile tho tube ii slightly enUrged upward*. M. PUnohon make* the following 
remark B lipon tliB^tnusin the J'lort dn Sma, t. 412. 

" By B greot good fortuna we *re al>lo to create lit least two well defined genera from the chftoi of different ipeciei 
thrown togsthor under the name of Kondflttia, and to make one of lhe«e genera known by four new speciei, all 

Tlio four apeciei of Jtogirra, tf which we speak, inhabilanti of the temperate regioDi of Guatemala, where Lyautt 
Stintitri ii found in it« glory, produced, in M. Van Houtte'n homea, their corymba of pretty jiijik Iluwers, iLl' limb 
of which, apieaiiing like a rtar, enclose* a tuft of gol'le" li»i" by which their throat ii cIqmJ. Tlieirwunt of aiie 

and brilliancy ii compensated by tlio 
lime nliicli they last, tliair ngi'euablo 
IhoDgll slighl odour, their profuaion, anil 
delicate colour. All four HiKvics are 
much nlikc, Ilieir dlfferencee being aucii 
a boUuiitt can ajipreclate. 
.Jg^ "^ W Y ^/^^^''"ttJVJLy X/ '^^fflKrt^r''»'^f^ Their florieral appearance, llielv foliage, 

-'- ' tln-ir flipulea, llieii" iiiBoiTacenri-. are all 

'_«_>Wj»r^^>^^I<~'^"^-'^iW!^'30^;^J(^^i^i'ft^ similar. They f.imi a pfrfccllj' natuml 

Tl. \ —*_->— —^lA. JS. i\ii'<A IS^T" i. Jl WZ&J9k. ^iiJPt genus, approadiing HuuJilrlni, but dia- 

dnguiahed from it by the ihwueD of (lie 

prominetit ring in the tliioat of the 

~a Ihia M, Van Houtte add« 

le following remarks upon ilicir cultira- 
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cuUiraled in a hot- 
home their period of flowering ia hastened, na it ma^ be also by other means. The aoi] they prefer is & light mixture of 
peat or lenf-mouid and n Utile sand. They should be frequently watered. Tliej may be propagated by cuttings, 

under khclliilaas, ill tt moist stinDRpliereBiiJoimWflnu bottom." 

The tour apneips ithli'h M Tlanchon enumerates are A. amonui, ^nur/ima, ilaRfii, and cli^iu,' they aeem to differ 
in very alight circumslaucca. In llie same work Ihia autlior proposes a genus, also cut off Rondaletia, for which he 
offere thetiameof.4Tr«An<i(Ar-i/r,and to which he refers the Roiideletias biuidleioidti, tanijlora, uii n^ft^m of Benlham 
with the diieolor of Hnmbolilt and some otiien. 

Ctpiupedhtm orandb. H. G. HeicheBbach, f. This is a most promising hybrid 
variety, raised by Mr. Scden, at Messrs. Veitch's Royal Exotic Nursery; the result of 
a cross between C. caudatum and C. RoczHi. 

A strong, Tlgorous growing plaut, more M> than the dark variety of C. cauiinturo. From its porentnge it can 
scarcely fail t« be a fine thing when the plants get fully establiihed. 

Cal.u«tiie JIauhehian.i. II. G. Rtk-henbach, f. A boatitiful hybrid variety, raised by 
Mr. J. T linrVi' Old Hall, Spoodoo, Derby. 

A robuit grower, with flowers of the C. vestita eharaeter, but more slender, of the purest white, yellow at 
at tbo lip and at the inferior face of tbe column, in some cases with a slight dash -f purple in front of 



the area. — Gatdtitet'i Vlmi 



■It, N.S., VOL I 
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PoTENTii.LA OCHEEATA. Ltiidle^. A hardy shrub with yellow flowers, bflonging to the 
Roseworts. Native o£ the Himalayas. Flowers in September. Introduced to the Botanic 
Garden, Glasneviri, by Major Madden. (Fig, 93.) 



This Tery cnrioiu anil handiome pUnt bean a near 
WM found in Sirmore by Capt. Gerard ; and we have 
HimalayU. It forms a dnarf bair; biuh, with weak 
digitate, short atalked, with oiembninous dilated brovi 
-e grey, oblong, rolled back at the ed{[e 



uppennoat pair are decuneiit nt tbo bnae, the others tnper to the poiiil 
flowen are temUDal, nearly aeseile in the garden ipcdmen, but iHinB|)icuou 
There are five bracts external to the calyn, linoar-biuceobite, very hairy, with 
of the same length, triangular, yellnw iimiilc ; t)ie i>cLi1h nearly tircidar. firm 
When fiisL received fruni the Dutaiiic Garden, GlaBiieriu, it was remarke 
the Ochreaie Potentil, that it was mistaken fur some variety of tlie Bush I 
Wallich) ; (or the wild Bpecimeiis of the species have very ni 



relation to the Shrubby Fotentil, ao well known in Gardens. It 
a wild ipecimen Erom Dr. Koyle, from some other part Df the 
spreading brown branches. The leaves are between {dnuate and 
. stipules as long as the stalks ; the leaflets var; in nambnr from 
, an<l much wriiikleil, whitish and hairy on the under sida ; the 



usually two lobed. The 
- stalked in tboas founil by Capt Gerard. 
distinct reil scabrous keel : the sepnti are 

ilWalitsdW. 

a be SO mueli stouter in all ita parts llian 
lentil (/■. arbBMida, Don ; alias P.rigida, 
with long hairs, and a more slender 



manner of growth. A more careful examlimlion, liowctcr, shows that litis is rcallj' a mere garden state of tlie Ochre 
Tbe Busli Fotentil Is a plant of more vigoivus growtli, with bright green, not grey foliage ; the leaflets in threes, or at 
most iu fives, and by no means wrinkled on tlie under aide ; its flowers are, moreover, each furnished will' ten bracta, ^tlier 
wholly separate, or partially united in palm, a circumntanco by which It is immediately distiuguisliable fi m ■!■ '\.j fonm 

of tlie Shrubby Polentil C^- frMicn ■ ' - -- 

Lehmann. 

The following sliort charucters h 
•ection of (hat great genus : — 



i). It is well figured in Wallleli'a Plan 

serve to distinguish the truly fruticosc Potentils, vliicli fun 

' Flowers Yellow, 
ialiaaP.^-i4ii«rfa,Pursli). Bracts five 



1. TheSIirubbyPotentil(/'./nrf.'<™a,I 

the sepals. Leaflets five, liuear-lanceuiate. 

2. The Bush Poteiitil (P. arboKiila, D. Don ; alias P. nepalenii;U-; alias P. rigida, V/aiMch). 

tiie sepals. 
S. The Oclireate Poteutil (P. odinala, Lindley in Wallich's Catalogue). BracU five, rough o 
llie sepals. Leaflets obloog, five to nine, much wrinkloil beneatli. 



lOD llie keel, longer tlian 
Bmcta ten, the kngtii ol 
I the keel, tlie longt)) ol 



4. The Sales of Potenlil (P. 5a;e»oe;i,Sleph.) An ci 

5. The Glabrous Potenlil (P. fffaJiu.Loddiges). A 



» White. 

I. Leaves hoary beneath, serrated at the edge. 

ing bush, Leaves smooili, entire at tlie edge. 




[Plate 27. j 

THE CLOSE-HEADED BEJARIA. 

(bejabia coarctata.) 

A Half hardy Evergreen Shrub, with Crimson Flowers, from the Andes of Nkw Granada, 

heloiigin^j to tlie Order of Heatiiworts. 

ftpectftc Cl^aracter* 

THE CLOSE HEADED BEJARIA.— Brancbes shaggy with Bpreatling bain. I^eaves oval, acute, on short stalks, 
closely imbricated, glaucous beneath ; the stalk and midrib shaggy, otherwise smooth. Flowers deep crimson, 
in very close corymbs ; stalks short, covered with rusty wool ; the calyx nearly smooth. Petals erect, nearly 
parallel (not spreading). Style long, projecting. 

B. coarctata : Humf)o!dt and Bonplarui, Plantce ctquinoctiaJlety voL ii., p. 12r>, t. 121. 

«K,jaio«i 

THIS genus is little known in Europe. Mutis named it after his friend Professor 
Bejar, of Cadiz : but Linnaeus, misreading j for f, published it under the erroneous 
name of Befaria. It should be written as above, and sounded Beharia. It is nearly 
related to the Rhododendron, from which it differs in its petals being all distinct, over- 
lapping each other, and not united into a tube. The species inhabit the Alps of Peru 
and Mexico, where their beauty becomes fully developed, and rivals that of the Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons of the United States and India. 

The plant now figured seems to have found its way to Europe both through England 
and Belgium. To our own country it was sent by Mr. Purdie for His Grace the late 
Duke of Northumberland ; and it was at Syon House that it flowered, for the first time 
in Europe, under the care of Mr. Ivison ; we also believe that Mr. Linden's collectors, 
who found it near Pamplona, at the height of 8,500 feet, also furnished a supply of fresh 
seeds. A third traveller from whom it has been derived was Messrs. Veitch's collector 
Lobb, who found it on the mountains of Peru. From one of his specimens a short account 
of it was given in the Gardener^s Chronicle for IS^tS, with a woodcut which we reproduce 
for the sake of showing the very inferior appearance of the plant in a wild state, and the 
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nature of the hairiaess^ which is mereljr represented by colour in M. Constans' figure. It liaa 
hirsute brandies, woolly fiower-stAlks, and a nearly 
smooth calyx, ivitli seven or ti^'lit smoothish, blunt, 
ovate sepals, whose edges arc a little woolly. The 
flowers are deep rieli crimson, and very closely 
arranged. Each consists of seven or eight smooth 
petals. The leaves, when very young, are in the wfld 
plant woolly on the under-side; when full grown are 
perfectly smooth, shining, rather convex, nearly 
sessile, and glaucous ou tlie under-side. TJie nature 
of the longer hairiness is jteculiar, and is more like 





what Botanists call rameiits tliaii 
ordinary hairs, tliat is to say, it 
consists of long narrow thin plates 
tapering to a point, lilh'd with a 
brown Huid, and composed of many 
rows of cells. Mised up with 
them is a close wool or fur, much 
shorter, and comirased of curved, or 
hooked, entangled, also brown, hairs. 
We have little doubt that this 
is the plant represented by Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland under the name 
of B. coarclata, uotnitlistauding 
some small discrepancy in their 
description of the hairiness ; for we 
know that such mountain plants vary 
much in the anioiuit and nature 
of the wool that invests (liem at 
Jiifcrent seasons. Tlic siwcies ia, 
however, totally dlferent from what 
is published in tlie Votanical Magasiue, t. 4433, under the same name, wkicU Sir William Hooker 
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docs not appear to have recollected liad been previously given to tlie subject of this plate. Iliis error 
was pointed out by M. H^rincq, who, in reproducing the figure, called the species B. Lindeniana. 
This plant lias also flowered in the great collection at Sjon, and was exhibited by Mr. Ivison at one of 
the exhibitions in the garden of the Horticultural Society, when tlie accompanying figure was nsade. 
It has much shorter hairs on the stem even when young, and they soon give way to a mere ferruginous 
down. The leaves are perfectly smooth, longer-stalked, flat, spreading, oblong, becoming blunt, 
althongh often sharp-pointed when young ; and instead of the rich deep green of the close-headed 
Bejaria, they Iiave a yellowish cast, llie flowers, which are in loose corymbs, are pale pink, streaked 
with a darker rose-colour. In the Botanical Magazine tlieir petab are represented as spreading 
as flat as those of a Mallow ; but in the Syon plant tliey are closed, as in oar cut. We suspect 
this to be very near Mr. Linden's B. tricolor, which is, however, said to be yellow at the base of 
the corolla. 

Closely related to these, but perliaps finer than any, is a plant raised by Messrs. Veitcli & Co. 
of Exeter. We presume it to be that which Mutis 
called atfaaiu, because, it would seem, it glows 
like a fire. Mr. Wilham Lobb found it in the pro- 
vince of Cliachapoyas, at the height of 8000 feet, and 
describes the flowers as rose-coloured. Messrs. Veitch 
of Exeter have raised it. The branches are covered 
with coarse hairs. The leaves are fringed with 
blackish bristles; when young they are covered 
beneath with a rusty secretion ; when full grown they 
are very glaucous on the uuder-side, and dark green 
on the upper. The calyx and flower-stalks are sha^y 
with course hairs, and clammy with a sticky juice 
which oozes out from the surface. 



Although we venture to attach to this species the 
name of atltians, judging from tlie definition of it in 
books, yet it is' quite possible that it may be another 
species. Indeed, if M. Herincq is right in stating 
tliat the plant of Mutis has the habit of liAodo- 
ileiidron ferrugineam, it must be somctliing quite 
diflerent. !No doubt it is distinct &om Mr. Linden's 
B. atUtaiu, which Hi5rincq calls mj/rlijhiia, and which 
is said to have long lanceolate leaves, very much nar- 
rowed towards the point. 

It may be worth while to add to these memo- 
randa a list of the Bejarias now or formerly in 
cultivation, with their supposed aliases : — 

1. B. racemosa Veiii. — Probably lost. 

2. B. glauca//. B. — Formerly flowered at Ghent. 

3. B. ledifoUa H. B.—Vl. des Serres, t. lOt. 

4. B. Lindeniana Herincq (aliat B. coarctata Hooker). — Hot. Mi^., t. 41>33. 

5. B. coarctata 11. B. 
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6. B. myrtifolia Hcmtcq [alias B. sestuans Linden), 

7. B. eestuans Muiis. 

8. B. ciimamomea Lindletf,* 

9. B. drymifolia Linden, 

10. B. densa Vlanchon {alias B. microphylla). 

11. B. tricolor Linden, 

12. B. , an unknown species at Syon, with lanccoLite leaves, and red branches covereJ 

with viscid stiff hairs. 
Tlie proper mode of managing these Bejarias is still uncertain. Tliey are charming plants, and 
worth any amount of care and trouble. We believe that the treatment of Indian Azaleas will suit 
the strongest, and tliat of Rhododendron Chamjc-Cistus the weakest. A damp atmosphere, and free 
circulation of air in summer, are no doubt essential. Jlr. Linden cuts the matter short, as will be 
seen by the following extract from his priced Catalogue : — 

Bkjaria (l)efaria) jstuans . . . 30 francs. 

y. COARCTATA \h ,, 

„ denSl (micropb^'Iia) . . 2.5 „ 

„ DRYMIFOLIA . , . . 40 „ 



Bkjaria (IMaria) glauca . . .10 (rmnca. 
„ LED I FOLIA .... 10-50 „ 

„ TRICOLOR . . . • 40 „ 

„ sp. nova. n n 



" E«putc a tort coinme etant d'une culture diiHcile, ce magnifique genre reclame au contraire 
peu de soins, Plante en pleine terre, il fleurit abondanunent ct n'exige en hiver qu'une temperature 
tres-basse ct peu d'humidite.'' 



* <* Messrs. Veitcli are also in possession of a third species of tliis genus, with purple flowers, found on the Andes 
of Caxamarca, at the height of &000 foot. Its flowers are very much injured in the specimen before us, but appear 
to be smaller than in the species now figured (B. fcstuans), and are aiTangcd in a close panicle. Tlie leaves are remark^ 
able for being covei*ed on the lower side witli a bright brown wool, on which account it may be named Tub Cinnamoii 
Bejaria {Btjaria cinnamomea). 

** Sp. Char. — Branches downy and hispid. Leaves slightly downy above, covered beneath witli thick femiginous wool. 
Flowers in a close terminal panicle, with very woolly and hi»pid stalks and calyxes." — Qardentn^ Chronicle, 
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The Oval and the Pallid Hoyas 

[ Hoya oval: folia and pallid aJ 



[Plate 28.] 

THE OVAL AND THE PALLID HOYAS. 

(hoya ovalifolia and pallida.) 
Stove Climbers from Tropical India, belonging to tlie Xatural Order o/*Asclepiads. 



I. THE OVAL HOYA. — Leaves fleshy, narrow, oval, 3-nerved, rolletl back at the edge. Pedimcle rather shorter 

than the leaf, and smooth. Corolla fleshy, with ovate acute segments. Coronet-lobes acute, revolute at edge. 
Left-hand Jiff are. _ 

Hoya ovalifolia : Wiffht and Arnotif ContributioM to the Flora of India, p. 37 (?). 

II. THE PALLID HOYA. — Leaves fleshy, ovate, feather-veined, tumetl back at the edge. Peduncle rather shorter 

than the leaf. Corolla fleshy, smooth, with ovate acute s^^ents. Coronet-lobes acute, revolute at edge. Riyht- 
haudjiyarc. 



Hoya i»allida : Lindlty in Botanical BigiMlter, t. 951. 

FOB the knowledge of the first of these species we are indebted to the Chatsworth 
collection, from among Mr. Gibson^s Indian collection. Along with it is repre- 
sented on the right hand the Pallid Hoya, which blossomed at Chatsworth at the same 
time. A comparison of the two figures will show their differences Ijetter than mere 
description. 

The Pallid Iloya was originally observed at Syon, whence, in 1825, materials were 
supplied for a iigure in the Botanical Register. Its origin was then unknown; but the 
Chatsworth plant now proves it to be a native of India, and we possess specimens from 
the Burmese Empire collected by the late Mr. Griffith. It is distinguished from the 
Fleshy Iloya (//. carnosa) not only by a yellowish tint which replaces the dark heavy 
green of that species, and by its sweeter smell, but also by the form of its leaves, which 
are acute and exactly ovate; that is to say, similar in figure to an Qgg divided longi- 
tudinally, while in the Fleshy Hoya they are as nearly as jwssible truly elliptical. The 
umbels of flowers also are smaller. In the Botanical Register the artist has made the stalk 
of the umbel ai)pear far too short in an imsuccessfiil attempt at foreshortening. 



The Oval-leaved Hoya has much the appearance of the last ; but differs iu its flowers being 
distinctly yellow instead of straw-coloured ; and in the form and construction of the foliage. The 
leaves are about 6 inches long, in the form of a narrow ellipse, differing very little in width near either 
end. Instead of the veins diverging regularly from the midrib in the same way as in the Pallid 
Hoya, there are three principal veins wliich proceed together from a little above the base, giving the 
leaf a triple-nerved venation. So that in fact these two species belong to two different types of 
structure, and stand hi two different sections of M. Decaisne's classification of the genus. 

These charming species each require the same treatment as the Fleshy Hoya, and trained with it 
along the rafters of a house, grow in perfect liarmony, and produce an extremely agreeable variety 
without occupying more room than one of them would requii'e. 
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long petioled, dcltojd-ovkte, uiit«, or aeuminrnta, bue tnmo»te with roonded lob«, or hMtate with acute ■preading 
IdU*, nson, pubeuent on both Burficei; petiola four to eight inchet long. Haceme umple, or bmuthed at 
the bue, eight to twelve inches long, very viUoui ; lo-er whorli of floweri diitinct, with leafy bracU; Bowen 
•hortly pedicelled, calji half an inch long, glutinou*, mibcampaaulate, lip. .hort, broad, acute, lobe* bifld. 
Corolla LirgQ, au Li-th Icyng, MiJ iiwirly iu broud rwrow the mouth, bright blue, except 
the while mid lobe of the lip ; tube three times lu long as the calji, broad, nther 
inflated; miper lip short, bifid. Anthers exserled. Stylo tIenJcr, much euertad.— 



IIvMESOCALLis BoRSKiiSA. Sc Vricsf. A stove bulb from 
La Guajra, with white flowers smelling of Vanilla. Belongs to 
Amarylliils. Flowered in the Botanic Garden, Levden. 




iu aa umbel, wbila 
H lib a Tcry tliia tnui» 
paivnt entire comuet 



Sabcopodiuu 
LoBBii [aliai Bol- 
bophyllum Lob- 
bii lAndiey.) A 
stove epiphyte be- 
longing to the Na- 
tural Order of Or- 
chids. Kntive of 
Java. Plovers iian- 



Une of tlte many good tilings sent from Java to Messrs. Vcitch at Excler, ly their collector, Mr. Thomia Lobb. 

« How (inc a phuit of ita tind tliis is, may be surmised, by ils liaving been taken for a Calogyw : the flowers are full four 
inches acroai, yellow, sluuled with ciimamon, spotted nitli light brown, and speckled outside with brown-purple : we know 
of DO Bpecies of the genua comparable to it for beauty." Our drawing was made from tlie plant of Klcara. Veilcb, after 
it had gratified the public nt tlio &lay Kxliihition of the ChiBviei; Gardens for 1S50. Pseudubulba ovale, imaolli, greeii. 
neaTly na large as a pigeon's egg, springing from a scaly creeping stem terminated by a slnlkcd, olilong, lealliery, ■olitar; 
leaf. Scape ariung one from tlio side of each pseudobulb, yclloHisli, spoiled with brown, shorter tluui llie leaf, its baae 
■hcathed with imbricated, convex, spotted se.-ilcs, Flowei's large, Bolitory, spreading. Sepsis lanceolate, acuminated, 
deep j'ellow, the upper one extemally marked witli purple spots running iu lines ; the laleral ones falcate, slreaked and 
clouded with purple. Petals resiraUiiig llio upper sepal, but smaller and Btreoked with purple lines, refleio-patenL Lip 
cordato-ovale, acuminate, rcftexed, ytllow, with minute oitrnge dots. Tliis, like the rest of the numerous ipeciea of 
Svlbopkyllum, is a tropical epiphyte, and requires to be kept in the warm division of the Orchid-house. It grows and 
flowera freely on a block of wood, suspended from the roof of the bouse, and having a piece of Sphagnum-moBS attached. 
In winter au excess of moisture, either in the atmosphere of the house or in the moss or blucL of wood, is prejudicial ; 
and in summer llie plant must Lc shaded from the mid-day inm.~Jlol. May,, t. 1532. 

Uetneen Dcndrobes and Bolbopliyla tltcre exists a race having the large flowers of the farmer, and the pecu- 
liar habit of the latter, and hence referred lo the one or the olber genu* according to the fancy of the obserrer. 
They agree with Dendrobea in lioving four pollen masses, and a hornless column ; but they have coriaceous, not thin 
half- transparent flowers, and a tough leathery tip, enlarged not contracted at ttie base. If they had a caudide and 
gland lo tlieir pollen masses, Ihey would be Astatic Maiillariaa. They form neither horn nor spur, but are simplf 
inflated and expanded at the t>ase of the sepals. On the other hand, although they grow like Botbopliyls, yet they hatr 
BO bornE to their column, but two pollen masses, and tlieir htrge leathery flower* aSbtd a further difference. To tbne 



f psnicleil ncema of purple 
<iil one 1 {letiole uid racliia 
ilurk gr«D on both ■nrfaces. 



leaves, is very like the wt'll- known Wistaria Sinensis in the individual blossoms, and as 
they appear collectively iti the jiondiilous racemes. It flowcrtHl in 1S80 in the temperate 
house at Keiv. Shelter under glass, with a little warmth in severe winter weather, will 
most likely be required to preserve it in health. The tlowers arc bright pnrple. 

A tall O'ergreoii olimhBr, with dirk grocn gloHy foliHge, aud beari a [iroriuio 
floT?n. LcHves eight to twelre inclies long, with threo to seven pAin nnd a 
■Ida ler ; IcadeU ihortlf ]wtivliite, oblong or elliptic, aubHUte ot thurtly aanmina' 
glonr alwve. BaDeniui [lendiiloiii. aleniler, inniclail, four to eight inchea long, racl 
two Ibinla of an inoU in dJBIiwter, liurjJe, eiaspt luok of lUinilarcl, whioh ia neul; white ; pedioela ihort. slender. 
C*\ji ahort, hue hsmiaplierio ; liiH aubeijiuil, ii|jper truncHte, lower trifid. Standard orbicular, Umb amaf^ftte, 
thickened at bus. Wiagi iuhacut«, busa aurioloil. Kenl obtnte. Upper stamens free. Ovaiy man7.0Tuled. 
Pul (onr inchoi lonj. few-ioedel, vjtlvfa womlf. 8»i]s broad, thick, two-thirds of an inch in diameter, testate, 
brown, bilum elongate.L— fiwiantiwl Maniuine, 65*1. 

Phaiijs Ti;BERct!LOsi;s. Bl. This is, no doubt, one of the most beautiful of all 
Orchids introduced of late years, and far the handsomest of the genus that has yet 
bloomed. AVheu it was exhibited by ita fortunate owner. Sir Trevor Lawrence, before 
the Floral Committee at South Kensington, it was voted a First Class Certificate by 
acclamation. Its indescribable beauty would rccomniend it to all who appreciate a 
beautiful flower, whether Orchid growers or not. Said t« come fi-om Madagascar. 

Uepali ui.l iieti^ skiilate, of ■ pare while colour ; an exceedingly fine liii, with wide yollowiih hteral lube*. 
armvd witL hrown btotolie*. on an auterior oboonlato wavy middle ladms, white, with nuuve marginal iinta. 
Tfarw alUiua onage fAaam wilfa nomerona ini|irvHiuna stand in the centre, directed towards a tnft of light 
(a1)4iur-(ulnurHl otflutc tuin. Column white, tinte I with light purple in tTtiat.—aaiitrHer'l Chronic!; HM., 
■oL i>„ f. 128. 

BenrtKiA IxoaAuri. Ueafreg. A handsome garde 
clusten of pale pink (lowers, llwjuircs a stwve. 

Haiil to han bsm raised by Mr. lognni, of Frogmore, between B. farhwutti and B, iiitiila. The IsaTea are four 
ln:lua lon^ rtrj aUii|U, half heart-shaped, du-k glouy green, alight]; cilinte and erenelled ; the under nde b green 
aUo. Iks mile floweri hare four de^uuating (epali, of whiuh the inner are smaller ; the females have fire nearljr 
equal se|«la. — Oanf. Jfrij. a/ Sot.. JL, ]f. 133. The placenCation is that of Diptorlinivm. 

Spathodba^LjSVIs. Pallgol lie Beaiicoit. A hothouse tree from Sierra Leone, belonging 
to the order of Bignoniads. Flowers handsome, white streaked with rose. Introduced by 
Messrs. Lucombe and Co. Blossoms in June. (Fig. 97.) 

Imperfect a* are the figurea and description of SpttAodtii Ifeui in Palisol de BeauTwi, I am yet of opinion I am 
correct in referring to this plant. If by the term "Ivvia" applied to the sgwcies it is meant that there *re no glands 
oa the calyi or corolla, I miy observe thnt however obscure on the dried specimens 
[from which M. de BaauTtda' drawing and eharaoter wore derived), they are apparent 
enouifh on the living plant Our iiwdmen is sixteen feet high ; but it Bowera when much 
smiUer. Its stem ii woody but soft. The leaves are alternate, except thoie betow the 
inUoresaence, which are often in whorla of three, all of them unei|aallj pinnate, with from 
four to ^ p»ir of opposite, ovate, aBuminato, coarwly aerroted. glabrous, aeisile leaflets. 
Fanicle terminal, corymbose, with numerous large Sowen. Oalyx 
gfBsn, tipped with red, ai'litopen more than half way down on one 
side, with several dark-coluored glanils near the base, irmgutarly 
tootiied Httheapex. Corolla cuDpsnoIato-infundibDlifonn, while, 
delicately spatted and streaked with rose : tube widening upwards ; 
limb obMturely two-lipped ; uj>per lip of two rounded lobes ; lower 
of three aimilar ones, hut larger and more spreadiug ; kll slightly 
waveiL ThU a a tropictl tree of roburt growth, requirins the tempera ture of the at 
It la propagated by cnCtinjspliinted under a bell-gtiia in white aand, and plunged 



hybrid, with loose drooping 



freely if ix>tted in light loam and leaf-mould, and placed under the full influence of the sun in summer. It should be 
frequently syringed in the mornings or evenings during hot dry weather, but care must be taken that all superabundant 
water passes off freely, and that the soil does not remain long in a saturated state. In winter water must be given 
very sparingly, and the temperature of the house during the night need not at any time exceed 55^. It readily 
increases either by cuttings or by seeds, as also by gemmrc produced on each areole of the fruit, which ultimately form 
separate and distinct plants. — B*)Utniail Miujnzine, t. 4542. 

Stylidium mucroxifolium. Sander, A p^reenhouse herbaceous plant, of much beauty, 
from the Swan River. Flowers yellow. Belongs to the order of Styleworts. Introduced 
l)y Messrs. Lucombe and Pince. (Fi^. 09.) 

Imaxtophylu'M miniatum ; rar. Martha Reimeks. A continental raised variety, in 
the possession of Mr. B. S. AVilliams of the Ilolloway Nursery. 

It is a very handsome kind, superior to even the best form of Imantopliyllum miniatum, the foliage is strong 
and broad, very deej) in colour ; it pro<luces stronger flower-stems, with corresiwndingly larger umbels of flowers^ 
which in themselves are very deexi-coloured, the extremities being darker afford a better contrast to the yeUow 
base. It is a very handsome plant, and will thrive under greenhouse management. CKkhI turfy loam mixed with 
enough sand to keep it porous answers for all the family. 

Davallfa elegans polydactyla. Moore. In this we have another addition to the 
many abnormal forms of Ferns that result from cultivation, of which the different crested 
forms of Pteris serrulata, and the similarly crested varieties of Athyrium may be taken as 
examples. It is a very handsome plant, and will, no doubt, become a favourite with 
cultivators. It was raised from spores of D. elegans at Messrs. ^''eitch^s Chelsea establish- 
ment by Mr. Schneider, under whose care the Ferns there are. 

Stoutish rhizomes, which sometimes creep over the surface of the soil, and sometimes elevate themselves 
with a shrubby kiml of habit, but are always clothed with a vestiture of pointed, spreading, reddish-brown 
scales. The frontls are (juadripinnate in cutting, triangular in outline, from one to one and a half feet long, 
an<l as much across the base, arching in habit, and elevated on smooth rountl stipites one foot or more in length, 
which are also of a brownish colour. —Oartkner's Chronicle^ X.S., vol. xv., p. 562. 

ScABiosA PTEROCEPiiALA. Sir /. J). Jloohr. A hardy perennial in the Kew collec- 
tion. It comes from Greece; found f^rowing* at considerable elevations on the mountain 
ranges, and blooms in July and August, forming a dense close tuft of considerable beauty. 
It will succeed with the usual treatment required by hardy i^erennials, of an open situation, 
and porous, well-drained soil. 

Stem and branches woo<ly, procumbent, forming patches two to three feet in diameter. Leaves one and a 
half inches long, petiole stout. Petluncle terminal, stout, solitary, erect, naked, tomentose, heads depressed- 
hemispherical, one and a half inches in diameter ; flowers very many, one-third of an inch long, those of the 
ray horizontal, limb oblique two-lipped, those of the disk erect, regular, with a slender tube and oampanulatd 
five-fid limb; involucre cylindric, truncate, with plumose long or short awns. Corolla of the ray nearly half an 
inch long, tube pubescent, upi)er lip two-lobed, lobes short, rounded ; lower lip lobed, lobes ovate 'obtuse ; 
corolla of the disk flowers shorter, tube e<iualling the campanulate four-lobed limb. Stamens with filaments 
twice as long as the corolla lobes.— /?o^a/a'c«/ Maijazine, ()52G. 

Maranta crocata. a small compact-growing plant, with short obtuse leaves, dark 
green, conspicuous for the silvery sheen upon them. The Hower-spikes are short, the bracts 
which conceal the flowers orange-coloured. It will thrive in a warm stove, in ordinary soil, 
either loam or peat. 

Hamamelis arborea. a hardy shrub from Japan. 

The flowers are handsomer and larger than those of H. virginica, which it is not unlike. Its blooms are purple 
and yeUow in coloi r, and are produced in tufts in winter from the naked, thin^ leafless shoots ; they are very 
distinct and singular in appearance. 
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[Plate 20.] 



PORTE'S VARIETY OF THE INTERMEDIATE 

BUTTERFLY PLANT, 

(PHALiENOPSIS INTERMEDIA, var. PORTEI.^ 



A Magnificent Epiphyte from tlie Philippines, belonging to tlui Natural Order of Orchids. 

TO convey a clear idea of what the beautiful plant here fibred is, it will be necessary 
to say a few words about one or two other Phalsenopsids. When M. Marius Porte 
was out in the Philippine Islands, some twenty years ago, he, it appears, discovered a 
single plant of a Phalsenopsid, which, on its flowering with Robert Warner, Esq., of 
Broomfield, was pronounced by Professor Beichenbach to be a natural hybrid between 
P. Aphrodite (amabilis, Lindl.) and P. equestris, Bchb. (rosea, Lindl.), and is described 
by him in the Bot. Zeit., No. 15, 1863, p. 128, as a flower of snowy whiteness, with 
a purple lip, the centre of which is yellow, as well as the callosity, which is marked 
by blackish-purple spots ; the lateral sepals and petals are free from spots at their base. 
Since then, more specimens of this Phalsenopsis have reached this country ; recently Messrs. 
Low & Co., of the Clapton Nursery, have received some, and they sold the plant now 
figured to W. Lee, Esq., of Downside, Leatherhead, through whose kindness we are enabled 
to give the illustration. It is a decided improvement, especially in the beautiful deep 
colour of the markings, on P. intermedia Portci, although evidently only a form of that 
variety. 

These hybrids, the result of a cross between species when growing wild and out of 
reach of the cultivator's manipulation, are very interesting. It is not in the intermediate 
character of the colouring of the flowers alone that their parentage may be traced far 
enough to be relied on as accurate ; it is more in their formation, partaking as they do 
of that of the species to which their origin is attributed, as in the case of the plant 
under notice, which in the individual parts of the flowers, as well as in their being inter* 
mediate in size between the two species it is referred to, partakes of their joint character. 
In the whole order of Orchids there is scarcely to be found a more beautiful group than 
the genus Phalsenopsis, their singularly lovely moth-like flowers being as remarkable 



\b 



for their formation as for their charming colours : P. amabilis and P. grandiflora^ 
each with their snowy-white petals and sepals, relieved by the purple, red, and yellow 
markings respectively in the centre of their blossoms, so distinct from all others; 
P. Luddemanniana, remarkable for the dark brown transverse bars with which the 
petallte and sepal ito segments are marked, the whole lit up with the indescribable violet 
tint, like that existent in some of the Cactus family. The whole of these Phalsenopsids 
are tnie Epiphytes, and arc indigenous to ^fanilla, Borneo, Java, and adjacent parts, 
where the climate is warm and moist. Thev are devoid of the bulb-like stems so con- 

ft' 

spicuous in most Orchids, and consist of roots and leaves connected with a scarcely 
perceptible stem, not at all thickened or swollen out ; the entire plant is of a particu- 
larly fteshy, succulent nature. This holds good in all the species. AVhere the stout pseudo- 
bulbs (already spoken of as present in most Orchids) exist, they add much to the powers 
of endurance which the plants possess to bear up against any hard usage to which they may 
be submitted, either by indifferent cultural treatment, or by l)eing subjected to the vicissi- 
tudes of long journeys, such as are inevitable when being imported to this country; but, 
through their wants being better understood than formerly, and the quicker passages made 
than used to be possible, Phala3noj)sids now usually reach these shores in better condition- 
Hence the ordinary varieties are at the present time cheap as compared with the fabulous 
prices at one time paid for them ; but their formation, being, as above intimated, devoid 
of the pseudo-bulbs, will always tend to make them far less able to bear any extremes, 
either of dryness in the atmosphere, or at their roots, or of exposure to the sun's direct 
rays, than most of the bulb-bearing species of Orchids, which pass through such trials 
without injury. Another thing that cultivators will do well to bear in mind is that 
their natural free disposition to flower is such that even small weak plants will bloom 
if permitted ; but in their case it is much better to remove the flower-stems as soon as 
these appear. The flowers are also of a very enduring nature, and if all are allowed to 
remain on until they decay naturally they weaken the plants so much that it is no 
uncommon occurrence to see strong, vigorous exam])les much reduced in strength by 
profuse and long blooming. The plants thrive and retain a healthy, vigorous condition the 
longest when kept hung up close to the roof in a good light house, shaded from the 
sun whenever its rays are at all j^owerful, but exposed to full light at other times. Baskets 
or pots, in all cases not too large, well drained and filled with fibrous peat, sphagnum, 
and potshreds in equal quantities, suit them best, keeping them moderately well moistened 
during the growing season, and drier, but never so dry, in winter, as most Orchids require 
to be. They should have enough air every day in the growing seascm to dispel the 
sujierabundant atmospheric moisture of the house ; the tenn)erature of an ordinary warm 
Orchid house is requisite in summer, with a good rest in less heat through the winter. 
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CHIONODOXA LUCILIiE. 

^1 Uanhj rerennial Bulbous PlaiU, belonging to tJte Natural Order Liliace^e, from Asia 

Minor and Crete. 



Jbpectftt Cbaratter. 

CmONODOXA LUCILL'£. — Bulb uvuid, with brown membranous tunics. Leaves two or three to a stem, sheathing 
it for some distance above the base, fleshy, bright green, three to six inches long at the time of flowering, 
channelled down the face, cucullate at the tip. Scai>e attaining a length of four or six inches above the bulb, 
Blender, terete. Flowers from one to ten, arranged in a very lax deltoid raceme, with minute membranous bracts, 
and cernuous pedicels. Perianth bright blue, or rarely entirely white, nine or twelve lines long, with an oblong 
tube, and six spreading oblong-lanceolate segments under a cjuarter of an inch broad. Filaments flat^ white, 
unequal ; the larger a sixth of an inch long, the smaller an eighth of an inch, touching edge to edge, and not 
forming a distinct corona, as in Puschkinia. Anthers linear, cleft at the tip, protruding out of the cup formed by 
the filaments. Ovary blue, sessile, globose, with a short cylindrical style, and a capitate stigma. 



Botaniail Ma^jazihtf 6433. 

OO^^^OO 



A CCORDING to Sir J. D. Hooker's account in the Botanical Magazine, the plant was 
-^^ first discovered about the year 1842, at an elevation of some 7,000 feet, amongst 
the snows above Bagdagh. It has been introduced to cultivation by Mr. Maw, who 
si)eaks of it thus : — " On my second day's excursion from the little Turkish village of 
Taktalie, which I had made my head-quarters for the examination of the interesting range 
of mountains including the Taktalie and Nymph Dagh, I ascended to the summit of the 
latter mountain ; and just as we were returning, my Greek and Turkish attendants be- 
came botanically excited, and beckoned me to a spot a little way off, at an altitude of 
about •t,*300 feet — a bank-side, thickly covered with Chionodoxa Luciliae, the most brilliant 
floral display I ever beheld — a bright mass of blue and white, resembling Nemophila 
insignis in colour, but even more intense in effect, and round about it was a complete 
garden of bulbous plants, including a small yellow Fritillary, Colchicum bulbocodoides, 
two or three species of Tulips, some yellow Gages, Croci, and great tufts of Galanthus 
Elwesii, with leaves half a yard long. Of Chionodoxa Lucilise, as a highly-decorative 
and perfectly hardy plant, I can speak with great confidence. The roots dug up in 
1877 flowered but sparingly in 1878; but notwithstanding the late severe winter, the 
patches out of doors have fully recovered their transplantation, and are flowering as well 
as in their native habitat, forming the most brilliant tufts, in which the foliage is almost 
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hidden by the masses of flowers, which tell out as bright spots in the spring garden^ 
some of the scapes bearing from eight to ten flowers, one inch in diameter. I have had 
it in flower for nearly a month in the cold frame, where it attains a higher stature^ 
though not quite so rich in colour as the flowers produced in the open air. For pot 
culture and forcing I believe it will be very useful, and take a prominent place amongst 
early decorative plants. It produces seed very freely, and will therefore be capable of 
ready multiplication. I obtained with the typical blue form a few bulbs of a pretty 
pure white variety.^' — Gardener^s Chronicle, N.S., vol. xi., p. 474. 

These particulars at once point to the kind of treatment which the plant requires 
at the hands of the cultivator. The altitude in the country where it is found indigenous^ 
almost bordering upon the snow-line, shows that in hardihood and time of flowering it 
will be a companion to those hardy favourite gems of spring, the Scillas, which in colour 
it rivals. The fact of its growing freely from seed is fortunate, as otherwise, like most 
bulbous plants that only increase from the ofE-set« they make, the propagation would be 
comparatively slow. As it is, the seedlings may be expected to attain full strength in 
two or three years, treated in a similar way to Scillas grown from seed. 

Both on account of the season of its blooming — early in spring, when every flower 
that makes its appearance out of dooi-s is doubly acceptable — and because of its lovely 
shade of blue, a colour anything but plentiful in flowering plants, this plant is an un- 
doubted acquisition, and no doubt as it gets plentiful it will find a place in the gardens 
of all who delight in hardy flowers. It would appear to be somewhat s2)ortive in colour, 
as occasionally it is met with in white garb. As to soil, we have no doubt that it will 
grow in any ordinary loam of fair quality, or in a mixture of peat and loam — always, 
however, in a position where there is no stagnant water present. One great point in the 
cultivation of spring flowering bulbous plants that make their growth early and then 
die down is that after blooming they have enough space for the full development of 
their foliage without being too much crowded with other plants, and that their leaves are 
in no way disturbed or interfered with until they have died down. The removal of the 
leaves before they have lost their vitality, and the transplantation of the bulbs after they 
have commenced growing, are the two principal causes of failure with hardy bulbous 
plants. 
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GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 



^''ltIESIA FiLKENBEnciii. A liandtjomo and difltinct species of tuis very interesting 
genue o£ Efriphytea. 

Tht leaves are ttout xnJ much rrourveil. Tbe flonil bnuU, aiimaon aJiil green in coIdoi. tre cloMly packed 
on ft modsntelf tall aower-npike ; the llowen ure white. It will tlirite in »n Onlinu? atovo, in ■ moilerBte tiled 
int filled irich inroua nmtf rial, luch u i* uicd for Orcliidii. 

AsTiLBE THUNBKutiii, A Very Iiaodsome herbaceous plant from Japan, of much 
stronger habit than A, Japonica. It was shown by Messrs. Veitch at one o£ the fortnightly 
meetings at South Kensington in May, 1831, and received a first-class certificate. 

■ Tiie aloiit iprending leiive* nro pinli»te in form. The flower-spike ii a,l»iit two feet high, erect ftad bnnebins. 
At tlie bus the bninchei lusuine ■ huritontal imtition ; the whole deiueljr olotheJ with the ahort tufted fihuneots 
poculiir to (he genua, much more dowly ptkckeil than in A. Ji>]mni(ai ; they are jmre while in colour. 

CffiLOoYKE CEisTATA ALB.i. A pure white form of the ivell-knon-n C, cristata; the 
purity of its flowers cannot fail to make it a favourite with Orchid-growers, particularly 
aa it will be .an acquisition for using in arrangements of cut flowere, especially bouquets, 
for which purpose its elegant informal shape particularly befits it. The Ca'logynes of 
this section are easily grown plants, not requiring strong heat, the temperature of an 
intermediate house or cool stove doing better for them than more warmth; they like 
abundance of water whilst growing, 

Eeioeeon woLTinoDiATUs. Sir J. U. Ilooi-er. Tliis plant is from the Himaluyas, 
being found at an elevation up to 0,00U feet. It bloomed at Kew in June, 1880. The 
flowers, bright purple, are borne on branching stems some two feet in height. It is a 
desirable addition to the class of jilants to wliich it belongs, and will most likely succeed 
under the treatment found to answer for free growing hardy subjects, 

Uavca radicle when jireaont nniinll; four to eight inches long, obUnceolatc, imrrowed into it nthcr long 
lietiole, Inotbed, tliros to Stb nerved ; cauline ovate -Unceobte fram a brand WHiil* uid often Butwuriclnl or Bcmi- 
amplexlcaul biue, aoumuuto, erect or rwjiirveit. HdhU "lolitiuT pn the endi of long |W<1unelaa, two or two »nd ■ 
Iwlf incbea in diHnctor, very bright pnn>'c : diik yidlow. Involneri! brmlly hemiipberiol ; iinicta slender, 
■•iiboaoent, or touivnluae, cdittto, Ligiiica tbreefourtbi of nn incli bing, in two or tbnse iwriea. rciy alendfr, lube 
gliibroua. Diak Dowers gUhroui. Acbeues anudl, Hattcdcd, (Uglltlr "Wky; p*|ipm wanty, liair* wwlirid, willi iin 
obMurc ring of luutii outer imrt.—lMaiiU-al .V-iyazhir, GASU. 

Salvia Betiiki.i.11. This handsome plant was niioL-d from bcciI by -Mr. Bethcll, now 
ill charge of Sir R. Wallace's fine garden at Sudboume Hall, Suffolk. If not identical, it is 
very nearly allied to S. involucrata; it is a handsome kind, rose-colom ed, suffused with 
white, and makes an exoelleat automn or winter flowering greenhouse plant, requiring treat- 



ment such as is found to answer for other things of a soft wooded nature that are propagated 
in spring, and afterwards will do in the open air through the summer, with additional 
l)ot-room as required. 

Begonia Socotrana. Sir J, D, IlooJcer. A handsome dwarf -growing Begonia from 
the Island of Soeotra, with bright pink flowers, blooming at Kew in the latter months of the 
year. Its season of blooming will make it doubly valuable, coming at a time when flowers 
are scarce ; but the hot, not over-moist climate from whence it comes points to its re- 
quiring a brisk heat, with a moderately dry atmosphere during its season of flow^ering. In 
its dwarf compact habit of growth it contrasts with the majority of the species in cul- 
tivation. 

Erect, stout and Bucculent, sparingly branched, six to ten inches high, si)ar8ely hairy aU over the stems and 
leaves. Leaves orbicular, i>eltate, four to seven inches in diameter, centre with a funnel-8hai)ed depression, margin 
recurved and crenate. Flowers momiecious, bright rose-jiink, one female and several males on the same io- 
floresconce ; male flower four inches in diameter ; i»enanth segments four, obovate ; stamens in a small globose 
head, filaments very short ; anthers clavate, recurved, lip rounded ; female flower smaller than male ; perianth 
segments six, oblong, obtuse. Styles very short, stigmas horseshoe-shajted, arms not twisted, united by a papx^ilose 
belt. Ovary three-angled, one angle winged ; placentas entire. — Botanical Maf/azine^ 0555. 

Lastrea Richardsii, var, multifida. Moore. This most beautiful Fern has been 
certificated by both the Royal Botanic and Royal Horticultural Societies, and is a very fine 
kind, deserving of j/eneral cultivation by all who have a warm house, which it requires, as it 
comes from the South Sea Islands, whence it was imported by Messrs. Veitch. Mr. Moore 
describes it as 

One of the handsomest of all known Ferns, differing from the tyx>ical form in having the apex and the apices 
of the pinnse multifidly cut into numerous narrow (lointed spreatling finger-like lobes. Stii)es dark purplish-brown, 
lamina bright green, oblong lanceolate, with one or two pairs of small abortive pinnas. Pinnas upwards of four 
inches long in the broadest part, terminating in a densely-fingered tuft of about fifty long narrow acute divisions, 
the ai>ex of the frond dividing into two or more branches consisting of about seventy of these small finger-like 
segments. — Gwdener's Chronicle^ N.S., vol. xv., p. 1(H. 

PiiUNUS DiVAiiiCATA. Su' /. D, Uooker, Amongst the Plum family are several of the 
most effective hardy flowering plants we possess, so desirable for the display they make in 
our shrubberies in spring. The subject under notice is one amongst a number that have been 
long in the country, yet comparatively little known. One advantage in cultivating as 
many as may be of these small-growing flowering trees is that they occupy comparatively 
little room, and do not smother other small-growing plants so much as trees that attain 
a larger size. In addition to which, the succession of bloom that is secured by cultivating a 
number of different species is a consideration worth taking into account. The plant under 
notice has for many yeai-s been grown at Kew, and is one amongst the number of fine things 
there, the beauty of which is never seen by those who only visit the place in summer. It 
comes from the Caucasus. 

A small tree, ten to twelve feet high, branches numerous, slender, wide-8X)reading, the lower lying almost flat 
on the ground, the whole forming a round mass ; branchlets slender, glabrous. Leaves appearing with the flowers, 
wlien young lanceolate, acuminate, serrate, pubescent in the mid-rib and nerves beneath, when fuUy formed two 
by one and a half inches long and broad, more ovate, and often subcordate, at the base, finely serrate, and glabrous 
beneath. Petiole slender, glabrous. Flower three-quarters of an inch in diameter, solitary from the flower-buds, 
peduncle short, glabrous. Calyx with ovate-lanceolate recurved lobes. Petals rounded, concave. Stamens white, 
with yeUow anthers. Ovaries one or two. — Botanical Magazine, 6519. 
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TiLLANDSiA iNANis. A stove Epiphyte belongingto Bromeliads, with scurfy, dry, twisted 
leaves, and violet flowers isHuing from crimson bracts. Native of the province of Buenos 
Ayrea. (Fig, lOO, apiece of tke iaforescettce ; 101, a dlminisked Jigiire of the plaat.) 

CommodoroSiiliTiin, C.B., wbo brought it to this country in 1841, on his return frera lh< eomnuuid of the South 
" r QibtUs Lemon, Burt, M.P., with wliom it flowered in March, 1646. It U ■ 



tiklive of the ia 



Brior province* of Bueno* Ayres, liigh up tliB 
t, altliough Kt no period could Mr. BooCli i 
ipliiifolia, — a very diflen 



I stated to be greatly prized there for it* 
I any fragmiice ; und it ia probablo 



irent Bpecies. Like lln 

I usually giveu lo cpipliytsl On:hiil». 
mij soft-nooded tree, and anapended from (lie i-oof ..f tlie Btove. In > 
e year il can acurcely liave too much water. Mr. Booth dwcribca 



It thrives very 
lio recent plant 



It referred to T. x 
heat of a warm damp atovc, and sii 
well when attached to a hrancii of 
kept dry, but during (he rsst of the 
thus:— 

■Booti nnmeroui, round and slender, deep brown, partly adhering to the braiichea of treea, or ipreading horiiontally, 

M if to dran nourishment from the air. Leaves broad at the baae, cloaely imbricated, so aa to have a sort of bulboua 

appearance ; but otherwise flexuose and recurved, nanow, much longer than the acape, ipreading and twisted, with the 

•dgei w much incurved aa to leave only a deep groove from one end lo (be other. Tliey lary from 9 Indies to a foot in 

length, and areof a deep green, closely covered with brownish red blotches, 

pccVW wiih miimli.' white scurfs. The scape rises from the centre of 

G inches high, round at the base, and covered with 

several sheallitng leave*, which closely embrace 

it Near the top, it enlarge*, and becomes 

two-sided, with moderately large oblong acu- 

imbric&ted bracts, of a bril- 




red. 



with b 



raish D 



which appor to be only 
from underneath the third 
and fourth bract from tlie (op. They are erect, 
of a purplish lilac colour, and rattler more than 
an inch lung. Sepals 1 Petal* three, nnited at 
the baae, bet so arranged, from b«ng convolute 
aa to form a kind of tube, very aligbtly recurved 
at the pdnt Filamenla of the aame purplisli 
colour as the petals, comparatively broad and 
tliin, and projecting about a quarter of an mch 
beyond the lube. Style the same length as 
the filaments, but round, and of a pnle coloor, 
excepting at the extremity, which is a green, 
isli yellow, and 3-h)bed." 

This i* nearly related to the plant origin- 
ally named T. balbaut by Sir W. Hooker, lu 
his" Exotic Flora," t. 173,(rom a poor specimen 
obtiuned from Trinidad. Bat we can scarcely 
regard it a* the aame species, any more than 
a very handsome plant, with long spreading 
crimson bracts, obtained from Jamaica by Sir 
W. Hooker, and figured in the •• Botanical 
Magazine," t. *2SB, under the name of T. 
buiboia, variety ptd* There appears t« be 
several species of Tillandsia possesing the 
pecullanty of having the bases of (he enlarged 
Icavee collected into a kind cf bnib, but other- 
wise differing as much among each other as 
species of tlie same genus generally do. Since 
snme are beautiful things, and very likely to 
reach oor gardens, we take tlic present oppor- 
Ibeir peculiarities to reside. In tlie flist plac^ 
iliere it the original T. 6»aDta, whoes spike has all the bracta gieen and fertile, with some 
tendency to branch. Next it stands onr T. I'mnts, with a perfectly simple spike, whose bracts are coloured red, snd all 
flowerloa, except the two uppermost. Another is the nippoeed variety of T. InUbotc, altwdy mentioned, with the Dppw 
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lekVM uid brut* very long, deep crimaon, Kppucnil]' not Kurfr, ftnd a spike dutiiiclly branched ; the corona being 
langer and while-edged : this ve wonld mil T. eryfkraa ; we liave llie aaioe species from I'ara, A fourtli, T. aniitent, is 
a St Domingo pluiC, wiUi tlie leaves mucli Bliorter tlian tlic s|jike, which is leafless, branched, and composed of nnmeroua 
two-ranked crimsoii-keeled naked briiet!>; it may be eotnpai'ed to T. polifiUKiiia, although vcrf differeiit. A ftflh ia jrom 
Para, and is readily disliiiguished by a pecuhar lumpish li.-ibit, an abundanca of very coarse loose ■curfs, aproading Dp 
to the Tery points or die outer bractii, whieb are not coloured, and a nearly simple apike sessile among llie leaves, wliich, 
nevertheless, scarcely overtop it ; tliis may be named T. piimila. For tlie convenience of onr scientific readers, we pnt 
ilipse distinctions into tcclniii.'al language : — 

F(i/ia raiUcalia ban d'daiata lullum iimnlantia. 

T. inanU ; Rcapo foliis brcviorc, npicft simplini lasi ffillosS, bractciB viridi-piirpnroiB 
lepidotis infcrinriliiis oninil))ifi inaiiibiis. — Buenos Ai/n-ii. 

T. huUiota (ITook. Exof, Fl., t. 173}; scapo foliis brcviore, fpicl aplij'llfl basi ramosit, 
brncteis herbitceis arete Icpidotis. — Triniihtl. 

T. eryChr/ca (alias T. liiithona pic/a Hooker, Bot. Mag., t. 4288) j scapo foliis breviore, 
spici ramosil, brncteis foliaceis cocciiicis iiiidis (?) infimis spicfi longioribus, — Jamaica; Para. 

T. emhieug; scapo foliis altiorc, spicil apbjlli\ ramosft, bractoia nudis coccineis distichis 
cnrinatis apice unciiiatis. — SI. Vomliigo. Tlie inflorescence is almost tbat of a branched Yriesia, 

T.piimila; scapo inter folia sessili, spicfi snbsiini)lici aphyllii, braeteis herbaceia coriaccis 
veutricosis Insissime lepidotis. — Para, \dl\va of (he fruit sfrniglit, and clicsnut broTn; not 
pitch black, as in T. eiyf/ii-rra. 
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[Plate 3L] 

THE MOUNTAIN IXIOLIRIOK 

(iXIOLIRION MONTANUM.) 

A Hardy Bulhovn Plant from Syria, and also Siberia, belonging to t/u> Xatural Order 

AMARTLLIDAC£.fiU 



Jbpettfit Cliaratter. 

IXIOLIRION MONTANITM.— Bulb ovate. Stem erect, beiuing at the base linear-lanceolate glabrous leaves, and 
at the summit a branched umbel of funnel-shaped violet flowers, each about one and a half to two inches across. 
The flower segments are linear-lanceolate* three-nerved, the three outer ones with a sharp projecting point near 
the tip, the three inner ones blunt. Stamens sir. Ovary inferior, top-shaped, glabrous. 



M. T. Masters. 



AMONGST the many handsome Amaryllidaeeous plants we possess^ there is the small 
Jl±, group of Ixiolirions, some three or four in number, if indeed, as supposed by 
some well skilled in bulbs, the whole are not mere forms of the one species, /. fnon- 
fanum, the subject of our present plate. They are quite hardy, and remarkably hand- 
some, but, except by the comparatively few people who make hardy plants their especial 
fevourites, they are little known. /. montanum is a bulbous-rooted plant of medium 
or small size, growing to a height of some ten or twelve inches, according to the soil 
or situation in which it is planted; the foliage is narrow, and of a grass-like character. 
The flowers are produced on erect spikes, sometimes branched (but when this occurs it 
is no doubt owing to the plant being in a strong condition), blue or violet in colour, 
anthers yellow, contrasting well with the shade of the petals, which are about an 
inch and a quarter long by one-fourth of an inch broad, somewhat recurved; the foot- 
stalks of the individual flowers are long and slender, giving the whole an elegant 
appearance. It blooms about the beginning of May, and is quite distinct from the 
other habitants of the garden. What is probably another variety of the plant has 
more recently been introduced — I. Palla^i, from Syria, where it is said to be found 
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at a considerable elevation; it differs little in appearance from 7. viontanum, except that 
the flowers are darker in colour, bavinc^ more of a purple shade in them, and in some 
cases the head contains a greater number. Again another plant is mentioned in the 
Gartenfora, t. 95*3 — under the name of Kolpakovoshia ixloliriodes, from Lake Sairan 
— which, by the description, differs little from the Ixiolirions that have already flowered 
in this country. 

It would be difficult to say too much in favour of these and kindred spring 
blooming hardy bulbous plants; and it is a pleasing circumstance to note that they 
are now receiving very much more attention than has been the case for a long time 
past. The late Dean Herbert, as is well known, was an enthusiast in the introduction 
and cultivation of bulbous plants, and it seems strange that there have been so few 
to follow in his footsteps, further than in cultivating a comparatively small number of 
species, such as the commoner kinds of Lilies, which, handsome as most of them are, still do 
no more than represent a limited portion of the beauty existent in the many bulbous 
plants that will thrive in this country in the open air in all but the worst districts 
for gardening. We are indebted to Mr. Ware, of Tottenham, for an opportunity of 
figuring the plant, which, like so many other scarce subjects, thrives beautifully in the 
Hale Farm Nurseries. 

In the cultivation of this and others of the i-arer and less vigorous species of 
bulbous plants, it is essential that they should be kept sufficiently far apart from 
rank-growing, fibrous-rooted, herbaceous plants, or shrubs, that not only overgrow them, 
but, what is equally destructive in its effects, impoverish the soil within their reach 
to an extent that weakens them and gradually reduces them to a feeble condition. 
In place of this they should have an open, airy, but at the same time well sheltered 
position, so that their early leaf-growth will not be liable to receive a check by keen 
cutting wdnds. The soil also should be moderately porous, and completely free from 
anything approaching stagnant moisture ; if the subsoil is not naturally porous 
enough to allow the water to pass through it, draining so far as found wanting should 
be carried out; the soil likewise ought to be deep enough to admit of the roots descend- 
ing as far as they naturally are inclined to go. Another matter, which in itself may 
appear of little importance, is tliat these, as well as all other deciduous plants, should 
have the exact spot in which they are planted marked with tallies, inserted sufficiently 
deep in the ground to avoid any risk of their being disturbed in the operations of 
hoeing and weeding; otherwise the plants are always in danger of lx»ing injured by 
some or other of the implements used in cultivating the ground. 
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[Plate 32.] 



THE SWEET TMCHOPIL. 

(trichopilia suavis.) 
A Stove Epiphytey from Central America, belonging to ilie Natural Order o/* Orchids. 



Jbpetifit ffbaracter. 



THE SWEET TRICHOPIL. — Pseudo-bulbs, thin, oblong, obcordate, one-leaved. Leaves broad, oblong, wavy, leathery, 
nearly sessile. Peduncles about two-flowered. Petals linear, nearly straight Lip very large, three-lobed, wavy, 
crisp, closely rolled up at the base, suddenly inflated upwards. Hood of the column three-lobed, with all the 
lobes fringed, the middle one being the narrowest. 



Trichopilia luavis : Supi-a, p. 32. 



A MONG the Vandeous Orchids, that is to say, among the Orchids having waxy pollen- 
jlX. masses on a well-defined gland, and usually with a caudicle in addition, stands 
conspicuous a group which we have elsewhere named Brassids, comprehending the genera 
Oncidium, Odontoglossum, Brassia, Cymbidium, and many more. (See Vegetable Kingdom, 
p. 181.) 

It is among these genera that the genus Trichopil is stationed, and well defined by 
its four pollen-masses at the end of a long wedge-shaped caudicle, its convolute free lip, 
and the remarkable hood of the Qolumn, divided, in the species hitherto seen, into three 
unequal lobes. Helcia, which is nearest it, has a flat lip with a distinct fleshy hypochil, 
and a fringed, not hooded, anther-lid. 

It is not improbable that many more Trichopils lurk in the forests of Central 
America than we have any actual knowledge of. To the Cork-screw Trichopil (TV. 
forlills), so named on account of the spiral form of the petals, a second species, from 
Mexico, was some years since added by Messrs. Richard and Galeotti, with narrow 
stem-like pseudo-bulbs, and large solitary yellow flowers, under the name of Tr, Galeot- 
iiana. The plant now figured forms a third; and a fourth, still unnamed, has flowered 
with Sir Philip Egerton. 

For the opportunity of publishing a coloured plate of this, the Sweet Trichopil, 
we are indebted to B. S. Holford, Esq. It had also been flowered about the same 
time by Mrs. Lawrence and Mr. Loddiges. Its broad thin pseudo-bulbs and large 



leathery leaves will distinguish it when not in flower, and have led to the confusion of it with 
the large-flowered Tooth-tongue, Odonioglossum grande. The flowers emit the most delicate 
odour of Hawthorn. They are, when well grown, full five inches in diameter, delicate in 
texture, nearly white, with a few slight stains of red on the sepals and petals, and a great 
convolute lip richly spotted with clear rose, which, it seems, becomes, in the bright natural 
climate of the species, a rich and brilliant red. 

Tlie cultivation of the plant is exactly that of Lycaste Skinneri, and similar tarestrial Orcliids. 
Tliis has been well described in the Journal of the HarticuUural Society, vol. v. p. 14. 

" It should be recollected that no plants can exist for any very great length of time without rest, 
and that rest is induced in a tropical climate by drought, in the same way as low temperature in our 
own country suspends vital energ}^ : therefore Orchids must be subjected to the usual seasonable changes 
of rest and activity. Rest is induced by withholding moisture from their roots, and partly from the 
air, and this state of things may be considered to represent their winter. Spring should be imitated 
by gradually reviving vital energy by increase of moisture, first in the atmosphere, and afterwards in 
the roots or soil, accompanied by a proportionate increase of temperature: this period of their 
growth should be very slow. Summer must be represented by a greater increase of both heat and 
moisture ; partial shade should also be resorted to, to bring the energy of the plant into full force. 
And lastly, an autimin must be created to bring about maturity, by gradually reducing the quantity 
of both heat and moisture, until the i)laiits are again brought to a fit state for repose. The first and 
last stages should be of but short diu'ation, and requiic caution, otherwise much mischief may be 
done to the plants. 

" By growing Orchids in the mean instead of the maximum of heat and moisture, they will not 
make such rapid growth; but they will become more robust and healthy, and be less liable to 
receive injury from sudden transitions, either of heat, drought, or moisture, in the atmosphere. 

" The temperature of the house can only with certainty be kept regular by night, particularly in 
summer ; therefore the fire should never raise the heat of the principal house higher than 60® 
and about five degrees less should be maintained where the plants are in a less excitable state : but 
as the days lengthen, so the temperature may rise ; yet it should if possible never range higher than 
75° by night in summer; it will occasionally, however, be liigher in very warm weather, and should 
be counteracted as nuicli as possible by evaporation and ventilation by night, and by both as well as 
by shading, by day." 
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of tondoBn w applied. It has a perfectly straight stem, and, when young, a compact conical growth, by which it is known at 
first sight. Its cones are, as usual, globular, and are made up of four pairs of hard woody scales, with a hexagonal 
mucronate extremity of about two more pairs. The leaves when the plant is old are blunt, in four rows, and m 
uniformly imbricated, tliat they give the young branches a regular four-sided appearance. The old wood is deep 
purplish brown, and perfectly smooth ; whereas the branches of the Evergreen Cypress and its varieties have more or 
less of a cinnamon brown appearance. 

Is this the one and sole Indian Cypress ! Among the specimens distributed by tlie East India Company, we have one 
(named Thuja orlentalis f)) which to the foliage of this adds cones not more than one-fourth the size, the scales being 
scarcely mucronate ; and a second found by Dlinkworth in the Himalayas, without cones, the fuliage of which also 
oorresponds with this. Are these really one and the same plant? That is what we cannot answer, at any rate 
without the possibility of being wrong after alL 

Such difficulties render it imiK>ssible to tell with certainty what the stature and habit of our garden Toruloea 
may become. Endlicher says the tree is sometimes forty feet high ; Don, that it is handsome and pyramidal ; Griffith, 
who caUs the Bhotan plant C pendula, that it is eighty feet high, and extremely handsome {clegantissima'^ % the last 
traveller also represents the Bhotan Cypress as a tall tree running to a sharp point, like a Spruce fir, with gracefully 
drooping branches. (See his Private Journals, p. 272, where is a figure of it as it was seen in the village of Chindupjie, 
a place more than 7,800 feet above the sea ) 

The accompanying figure was taken from specimens produced in the garden of the Hon. W. F. Strangways, at 
Abbotsbury. 

Bertolokta macx'l\ta. (Marfins.) (See p. 19, Fin^. 14.) 

Upon the Eriocnema marmorcUum, given above upon the authority of M. Naudin, who has specially studied the 
MeUutomadSf Sir W. Hooker makes the following observations, " Dotanical Magazine," t. 4551 : — 

** But tlie plant is no Eriocnema. It belongs to the curious and beautiful genus Bcrtdonia,^* dont le caract^ eaaen- 
tiel consiste,* as M. Naudin has himself well expressed, < dans la forme tout-&-fait insolite du calyce et de la capsule;' 
and it is equally certain that it is the B, maculuta of De Candolle and of Martins above quoted, 1 257. This fruit or 
capsule is an elegant object, especially when the eye is aided by a small power of the microscope ; for it is singularly 
inflated, with three very prominent angles and several ribs, and every rib, as well as the margin of the lobes of the calyx, 
is beset with bristles, terminated by a gland." 

BuRLiNGTONiA PUBESCENS. A beautiful stove Orchideous Epiphyte, from Pemambuco. 
Flowers white. Introduced by John Knowles, Esq., of Manchester. 

B. puhescens ; acaulis, foliis coriaceis apice carinatis mucronatis, racemis densissimis pendulis, labello obovato bilobo 
breviter hastate laciniis erectis, crista lamelUs utriuque 3 valde inaequalibus, columnse basi pubescentis alls 2 minutis 
subulatis albis 2 oblongo-linearibus iK)rrectis. 

This beautiful novelty was exhibited at a meeting of the Horticultural Society some years ago, when it received a 
silver medal. It formed a wide tuft of dark green rigid leaves, pouring forth from their bosom a profusion of bunches of 
snow-white blossoms. It had been sent to John Knowles, Esq., of Manchester, from some friends in Femambuco, where 
it appears to be very rare. It is not now, however, introduced for the first time, for we have in our possession a dried 
specimen, conmiunicated by the late Mr. George Loddiges, in November, 1846, at which time we named it puJbuceMf in 
allusion to the down on the column, which is not found in the other drooping white-flowered species. Of these species 
five are now known, of which two, B. granadeiuis and fragrant^ have the bunches of flowers erect. The other three, 
pubetcenSf Candida^ and venusta are thus distinguished : — 

B. pubescent has a downy column, a lip with three yellow ridges on each side near the base, and a pair of erect side 

lobes, rendering it what is technically called hastate. Its flowers are the smallest of the three. 
B. venusta has a smooth column, a lip in no degree hastate, with many shallow ridges on each side near the bMe. 

Its flowers are larger than in the last, and the flowers more loosely arranged. 
B, Candida has a smooth column, a lip very slightly hastate, with a stalk two-thirds as long as the column, and only 
one ridge on each side, forming a broken row of callosities. The flowers are much fewer in each bunch, but twice 
as large as in the last. 

Feanciscba eximia. Scheidweiler. A handsome stove shrub from Brazil, with large 
deep violet flowers. Belongs to the Linariads. Introduced by M. de Jonghe, of Brussels. 

Habit of Fr. latifolia. Branches downy. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, not shining. Flowerfi tenninal, about two 
together, very deep purple, two and a half inches across the limb. 

In Belgium this FrancUcea eximia is spoken of as the finest species of the genus yet in cultivation ; and we leun ako 
that it proves to be a free flowerer, plants of the height of two feet and a half producing successively through th« Uoomiiif 
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0. planilahre (Plarituberculata) ; pseadobulbis ancipitibus teiiuibus costatis, foliis eiisatis recurvautibus racemo 
brevioribiis, racemo simpliei, sepalis petalisq. laiiceolatis unguiculatiH umlulatU subicquiilibus, labelli biciuiis lateralibui 
obloDgis parvis intennedia semicirculori plana emax'ginata, cribta riiomboideA cuspidata niargine eroxa vemicts 2 iiuequa- 
libos utriuque versus cuspidem, dente forti obtU80 faciei colunina3 adiiato, columuic brevibus caniosis iuflexis. 

This plant lias the foliage of O.flcxwotumy and flowers much like those of 0, Suttoni, The pseudo-bulbs are thin, sharp 
edged, and ribbed at tlie side. The leaves are sword-sliaped, lorate, rcciurved, and shorter than the raceme. The raceme 
is long and narrow like that of the Sutton Oncid (0. SiUtoni)^ and the flowers are as nearly as possible of the same 
colour ; that is to say, the sepals and petals are dull brown tipped witli yellow, and the lip is clear yellow stained with 
cinnamon brown at the base. The sepals and petals are nearly of the same size and form, rhomboid-lanceolate, 
acuminate, wavy, very distinctly stalked. The lip is tliree-lubed, with the side lubes nearly as wide as that in tlie centre, 
which is shghtly stalked, nearly hemispherical, emarginate, and [)erfectly flat. The crest consists of a broad lozenge- 
shaped rugged-edged cuspidate process, beneath which, near tlic point, on either side, ai*e two small unequal tubercles ; 
in addition to which there is a stout blunt tooth which rises in front of the column, forming part of it The wings of the 
column are roundish, dwarf, and incurved. There is no publislied Brazilian species with which this can be usefully 
compared. From the Sutton Oncid and similar Mexican forms it diflei's in the form of the crest, and especially in the 
strong tooth already mentioned as standing in front of the column. It is rather a pretty species, of the tliird class m 
point of personal appeaiTincc. — Journal of J/ui-t. Soc., vol. vi. 

Daimixe IIoutteana. {alias Uaplino Mczereuin, foliis atropurpureis of Gardens.) A 
hardy evergreen bush, witli vernal purj)le flowers. Belongs to Daphiiads. Origin unknown. 

That tliis plant is not a Mezercum is evident ; in Mezereum the flowers precede tlie leaves ; but here they appear 
umultaneously. In Mezereum the leaves are obovate-lanceolate, gradually extended into a wedge-8lui()ed base, thin, glaucous 
beneath, downy in the bud, fringed at the edges when full grown ; in thb plant tlie leaves are lanceolate, taper-pomted, 
half leatliery, with no trace of glaucousness or down. The flowers of Mezereum are bright carmine, and seem to come 
out of the very wood of the stem ; those of tlie present plant are violet-lilac, and grow in httle stalked cymes, the 
ramificatioMf of which remain behind after the fruit has fallen. Is this, then, a new species } It is scarcely probable. 
M. Planchon suggests tliat it may be the Z>. papyi'ocea of Wallich, a Himalayan 8pi*cies, introduced many years since into 
England, according to Sweet's *' Hortus Britannicus ;" and of which tlie short diagnosis in Walpers agrees pretty well 
with our plant. This can be ascertained by those who have access to the figure of tliat species, pubHslied by M. Decaisne, 
in the botanical part of ^ Jacquemont's Voyage.*^ lie that as it may, this plant is well worth growing, for it is perfectly 
hardy, and flowers in March, rather later than D. Mezereum. — Flore des SerrcSf t 592. 

This is a handsome evergreen, with deep purple leaves, occasionally met with in English gardens. Can it beamule, 
between the Mezereum and the Spurge Laurel (Z>. Laurcola \) 

Vakda TERES AUROREA. A beautiful variety which flowered with Mr. Bull, of 
Chelsea, during the summer of 1881. It will require similar treatment to the original 
speeies, which does better with less heat than the warmest section of Orchids are 
usually subjected to, with all the light consistent with the requisite shade from the 
sun*s direct rays ; admitting more air in the daytime during the growing season than 
many cultivators give ; keeping quite dry and comparatively cool through the period 
of rest. Blooms of the subject under notice were sent to Professor Reichenbacli, who 
describes it as follows — 

A lovely variety. Flower snow-white, with a li^'ht rose hue on the anterior part of the lip, and some light 
yellow in the ihrotit.—O'an/xntTS C/uunlcle, N.»S., vol. xv., \k 088. 

Nymimlea TrijKUOsA. So far as appearance in the flowers and leaves, this speeies 
is not very different from y, alhci or N, odnrafa, but it differs much from them by 
the tubers which are formed at the root, a natural i)rovision for its increase, as when 
fully grown they become detnched, and afterwards form separate plants. A native of 
the North-Kastern American states. 

Kootstock ereeping, bearin^j oblong tubers siu-ly or in clusters along its length. Leaves large, circular, eight 
to eighteen inches in <liaineter, sometiines rL-tust.- witli etuitrajtcul si les, mirgin entire or undulate. Flowers four 
to seven inches in «liain!t«»r, >lightly oilorous wlu'u fir.^t oi»eue«l, smelling of Apjiles or Vanilla. Sc|)aU and i>etals 
as ill N. off(( ami ffloratn. Anthers loii;<, tlie outer witli cuspidate tips. Seeds with a Uiiually incomplete arilj 
rarely wltli i:one or a complete omg. — liniiinirnl M<ijn;uii^{\:u\\, 
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Friuula capitata. Hooker. A liardy herbaceous plant, with close round heada of deq> 
purple blossoms. Native of the Ilimiikvas. Introduced to Kew. Flowers in October. 

Raised >t Ibe Itnyal G«rdeii9 of Kew, tvom seeds sent hy Dr. Honker, which were gatliereJ in June, 1849, (mcD 
pUnts growiug on gravelly banks at Laelien, Sikkiiu-Ilimnlava. one of tlic I'assee uito Tliibet ; elevation 10,000 feet 
aboTe the level of tlie sea. It is, allliough of tlic same group of Primula with the P. denliculata of the Nepal iDOUDtaiiii 
and our own P./arinota of tlie north of England and Scotlanil,— a remarkahlc and nell-delined species, llie fluwera 
being actually sessile, and so crowded as to Tumi a compact globose head, like timt of many species of AUiunt or 
Armeria. Dr. Hooker oliserveJ that it yields a faint fragrance, whicli it does in cultivation ; but tliis, iu part at leait, 
is derived from the farinaceoua substance of the leaves and flowers. It figwcrs nilli us iu a pot in the rock-border. 
Scape often a foot long, moderately slout and tliiekencd upwards, mcnlr, terminated l)y a dense globose head of flovrers, 
bracteated at the base, the outer bracteas lanceolnte, and foiming a small reflexcd involucre. Calyx scsule, mealy, 
large, campanulale, deeply five-iid, the segments ovnlc, aruniinale, Bubpalenl. G)rolla with tlie tube nearly twice 
as long as tlie calyx, almost white, mealy, a little inflated upwards, and (innsvcrsely wrinkled ; limb of five, obcordate, 
spreading lobes, deep purple above, pale betienlb. In liabic Ibis approaches our native spcdes, P. faiinoit tad 
P. Seotica; and allhough it is a native of a liigb region, and consnjuenlly subjected lo a great degree of 
cold, yet, like otlier Alpine species of llie genos, it will 
probably require some slight protccliou in tliis climate, espe- 
cially under our artificial mode of cultivation. 

PjIAL.EKOPSlS EQUESTEIS (rOSEa) LEHCAPSIS. 

Tliis pretty Plialiciiopsis appcai-s to have been 
bloomed by Mr. G. T. Barber, Old Hall, Spon- 
don, Derby, from whom Professor Reichcnboch 
received flowers, aud thus describes it — 

A very distinct variety, having a white callus witli brown 
dots, but no brown on the bsse of the lip. — Oordtntn' 
ChwMe. N.S., vol. IV., p. 088. 

Calceol.iria CUXEIF0EMI9, Jfitic and Pavon. 
A groenhouso shrub, with pale lemon-coloured 
flowers, from Bolivia. Blossoms during all the 
autumn and winter. Introduced by the Horti- 
cultural Society. (Fig. 105.) 

Raised from sceils purchased from Mr. Thomas Bridge*, 
in Kl4G. Tbi;, in its wild state, is a stlfl; sliort-braodied 
bu^li, with small nc<l^e-E>h.-ii>cd leaves, covered with white 
liairs on tlic under siilv. It bears two or three flowers at 
tbc end of caili bi-ancli, which is closely covered witli shor^ 
rough hairs. In ila cultivated stale it baa much Urger and 
about as large as tliose of C, integrifiAia, and of a pale leoKui- 
butter habit than the old shrubby CalceoUriaa. JiMrnal «f S»rt. 




■oltcr leaves, and weaker branches. The Huwers are 
cokmr. It is a very pretty greenUousc plant, with a I 



CoEDTLiNE SiEBOLDii. Planchon. {alutt Dracjciia javanica Eutith; aUat Sansevien 
javanica Blume.) A stove shrub, with small panicles of p^Je green flowers, and ricli spotted leaves. 
Belongs to Lilyworts, Native of Java. Flowered by Mr. Van lloutte. 

Tliis plant has been recently iotrodnccd from Javo, by Dr. von Siebold. llie leave* are of a very dark green eoloor, 
firm, convex, Fecurved,and beautifully variegated witli pale green rouiidudi blotches. The flowenaresomnthii^likettiose 
et a Hyadoth in form, but are moch imaUer, and In terminal bunches. It gained a priie at the E^hlhitSgo of F^wera 
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bj the Ilartimttanl Society of Ghent. Tlie tpecies U yery buidiome, and would look well mmoDg m eolkc^on of Orchids, 
Uie clLmiite of which is precisely Hhat it wtmla.— Flore daSerra, t. 669. 

M. Planchon, in tlie irtide from which this eitiset is taken, uiil aome otiiera, trestl &t length of ihe pUnti naultj 
iMmbined under tlie name of Dracieni. He forms the new genus DKiCJUiorals upon Dracaria avslralU of Hooker ; 
points oat D. frii-ea of Linnanu, or J). lermiaaliM of JacquiD, as the type of another which he afterwards name* 
CiLODnicoN ; and be adopts the genus Cbiklwoodii. 

PoBTLANDiA, PLATANTHA. Hooker. A handsome wlute-flowercd hothouse shrub of 
nnkiiown origin. Belongs to the Cinchonada. Blossoms in July. (I'ig. 106.) 



the sto«e, under the name of Por^amdia gnutJKfora, 
tlie DoweiB it differs conuderably from that apeeiea. 



Messrs. Lucombs and Co. received, anil Iibto cultiraled this ii 
fine Tariety ; " but tliey remark, tliat botli in its foliage and ii 
"It flowers," say Uiese nur- 
seiTmen, " in a very dwarf 
state, and ia nltnoat alnay 
blosaom," an observation < 
firmed by the can tin ual Hot 
ing, during the summer 
1649, of a small plaot 
more llian a foot and a, 
high, which they sent to tlie 
Royal Gardens, and from 
which a figure was taken in 
July, 1850. A shrub, a foot 
and a liair high, erect, branch- 
ed, smooth. Leaves oppoHto, 
nearly scs«le, clliptieal-obo- 
Tale, Bfu le, evergreen, lealh ery , 
full gloMy green, entire. Sti- 
pules broadly triangular, ol>- 
tuse. Pedicels very short, 
axillary, solitary, often oppo- 
site. Ovary long J-angled, 
2-celied ; cells with many 
ovules. Limb oF the caiyn of 
four spreading, leafy, lanceo- 
late lobca Corolla while, not 
more than half the length of 
that of P. iTranrfyfoiB, broadly 
funnel-ahaped, approaching to 
bclLsliaped, i-ribbed. Limb 
of five spreading ovnte lobi?, 
tlidr margius revulute. Fila- 
ments downy in (lieii- loner 

half. A tropical slirub nith fine glossy leaves and showy while flowers, worthy of a place in every collection of woody 
stove- plants. It grows freely in a mixture of loam and leaf-mould or peat soil It must be kept iu a moist tropica] 
stave, tlie nccesaaty precautions of wateiing and ahading during clear summer sunaliiiie being carefully alteoded to. 
It is propagated by cuttings placed under a bell-glass, and plunged in moist bottom-heat.— .Sirf. Mag., t 4534. 

FoiiTONR's Double Yellow Rose. A deciduous half-hardy scrambling plant, with buff 
semi-double floiicrs. I'oiind cultivated in China. Introduced by the Horticultural Society. 

This is a straggling plant, with the habit of R. arvtmU, but with handsomer though deciduous leaves. The btanchra 
are dull green, strongly defended by numerous short hooked prickles, without sclia. The leaves are smooth, in about 
three pwrs, bright shining green above, rather glaucous beneath. The flowers are as large as thoM of the Common Qiina 
Rose, semi-double, solitary, dull luff, tinged with purple. The petals ire loose, and the whole aspect of tlie flower tliat 
of a slightly damestirated wilding. Tile bush looks like a cross between the Cliina Rose and some scrambling species, 
such as our European R. arrentti. Tliat species being however nnlnown in Asia, the plant Iwfore us muat have had 
some other origin, concerning which it is fruitless to inquire. In its present state this variety has little clum to English ' 
notice ; hut it moy be a good breeder, and would certainly be much handsomer in a wanner climate than oon. 
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Mr. Fortune continaeB to speak highly of its beauty in China, where it is said to be ]oa<led with buff blossoms ; 
in England, however, its woo<l is easily killed by frost, and it cannot be regarde^l as being hardier than a Tea 
Rose. — Journal of Hori. Soc.^ vol. vi. 

Statice tatarica. Now, when the best kinds of hanly herbaceous plants are 
regaining a jwsition which they never should have lost, such pretty species as this 
cannot fail to become popular. Its slender branching flower-stems, thickly studded with 
small reil flowers, are most ofFective. It is found indigenous in a wide range of country 
from Dalmatia to Siberia, conso(|uently is quite hardy, requiring nothing more than the 
ordinary cultivation that suflicos for herbaceous subjtMjts generally. The plant has been 
long in the country, but is so little known that we think it well to draw attention to it. 

Root woo<ly, i>erennial. I..eavea tufted, four to six inches long, oblong, spathulate or oblanceolate, narrowed 
into the ])etiole. Scai)e short, ntiff, erect, two to three inches lonj, with slender tritiuetrous branches, which 
again bear simple or branched diNtichous recurved sjukcs one-half to one and a h-ilf inches long. Spikelets subuni- 
lateral on the branches, distant, one to throe flowered. Flowers one-sixth of an inch long. Calyx funnel-shaped, 
plicate ; lobes short, oblong, obtuse, erect. Petals connate at the base ; claws long, contiguous ; limb bright 
ruby-retl, notched. Styles filiform; stigmas c^YitAtc. — Botaninil ^|(l^J(lzinr^\xV^'^. 

Brassia sioxata. //. G. Reichtnihachy f. The Brassias are not held in much*^ 
account by those who value Orchids alone for their rarity and gorgeous colours; but 
by those who aj)preciate elegance in form — which especially befits them for associating 
with other flowers — and the additional property of standing for an unusual length of time 
when cut, their merits are duly acknowledged. The subject of our notice was imported by 
Messrs. Backhouse, of York, who have brought so many iine plants into the coimtry. 

Sepals and pjtjils olive-green when first open, soon turning yellow. There are three brown lines at the base 
of the petals, and a single one at the base of the sepals. Lip white, with two or four purjde spots in the 
centre, two orange spots on the bjise of the keels, yellow in the disc underneath. Outline pandurate, with a 
long abrupt i>oint. The two keels run parallel, having one blunt tumour at the base, and a larger one in ^nt. — 
Gardiner s Chronich'^ N.S., vol. xvi., p. (J, 

Zephyranthes macrosiphox. /. G. Baker. A handsome addition to the smaller 
growing section of bulbous plants, introduced by ^Messrs. Veitch. It possesses flowers 
equal in size to the largest of the species. These Zephynmthes constitxite a small and 
select division of the great Amaryllidaceous family, and are deserving of much more 
extended cultivation than they receive, oi»cupying as they do very little room ; an eight- 
inch pot is suflicient for eight or ten bulbs. Similar to many other bulbs, they do 
not like to be often disturbed at the roots; conse(picntly, except with a view to 
re-adjust the drainage material, or when they have increaseil so as to require more 
room, it is better not to re-pot them often. Good loam with a little sand added answers 
well for them ; in potting make the soil quite firm, just covering the crowns of the 
bulbs. Most of the other species in cultivation succeeil with greenhouse treatment, 
and very likely such will answer for the jdant under notice, which comes from Mexico. 

Bulb ovoid. Leaves three to four, contemporary with the flowers or a little later, linear, one foot long when 
fully develoi)ed, quarter of an inch broad, bright green, shallowly channelled down the fall, rather fleshy in 
texture. ScaiH) terete, about as long as the leaves. Spathe two-valved, one and a half inches long, tubular in 
the lower half. Pe<licel about one inch long. Perianth funnel-shjiped, bright rose-red, two and a quarter to 
two and a half inches long, the obovate obtuse permanently subcrect segments as long as the tube, above half 
an inch broad. Filaments inserted at the throat of the i>erianth tube ; anthers linear, half an inch long, falling 
short of the tip of the i>erianth-segment8 ; pollen bright yellow. Style reaching to the base of the anthen, its 
stigmatic lobes spreading, 8uborbicular.—(/<tr(^. /<?>•'* C/aonuie, X.S., vol. xvi., p. 70. 



[Plate 33.] 

THE COPIOUS FLOWERED CRAB. 

(PYRUS [mALUS] PLORIBUNDA.) 

A Hardy Flowering Tree, /ram China and Japan, belonging to the Natural Order Pomacr*. 



ftpecifU C^^aracter. 

FTRUS (MALUS) FLORIBUKDA.— A sidaII tree, perfectly hardy, and bearing in early ipring a prof anon of 
lovely roee-pink flowers, each about an inch and a quarter across, which become paler as they expand. The 
branches aro long, slender, and bend downwards; the glabrous leaves aro shortly stalked, lanceolate, acute, 
sharply and finely saw-toothed. The flowers aro borne in sessile umbels or trusses, each made up of six to 
eight slender, erect, flower-stalks. The flower-buds, which from their rich rose colour aro particularly attractive, 
aro about half an inch long, ovate, and pointed at both ends. The ovary is oval, surmounted by five short 
linear lanceolate sepals ; the petals oblong obovate ; the stamens veiy numerous, erect, whitish. The rix>e fruit 
is globose, of the size of a Is^e pea, but not edible. 



M. T. Masters. 

THIS is one of the most beautifal of all flowering trees^ and^ although it has heen 
in the country for some years, is so seldom met with in gardens that its 
existence would not seem to be so well known as it deserves to be. It is a native of 
China and Japan, the countries which have done so much to embellish our gardens 
with quantities of flowering trees, shrubs, and other plants, many of which adapt them- 
selves to our climate quite as well as those that are indigenous to the kingdom. Its 
flowers are alike beautiful in their different stages of development, before opening the 
long, pliant, drooping shoots, densely clothed their entire length with the large crimson- 
red buds, are equally as effective as are the pale pink fully expanded flowers which 
it produces in such profusion as to form complete wreaths a foot and a half to two 
feet long. It grows to the size of a small dwarf tree, the branches of a weak willow- 
like character, pendent in habit; and it seems to resist our severest winters equally as 
well as the common English Crab. Several examples of it that we planted just before 
the severe frost set in at the close of 1880 have stood in exposed situations com- 
pletely uninjured, and bloomed in the following spring as if they had not been moved. 
This Pyrus seems to be at home in any description of soil that will grow ordinary 
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deciduous trees and shnibs. It looks the best in the form of a standard^ on a straight 
stem some five feet in height, which allows its drooping shoots to be seen to advantage. 
This, and others of the Pyrus family, might with advantage be much more freely 
used in pleasure-grounds than they are, especially in company with evergreens, the 
somewhat sombre appearance of which they relieve. 

There aie several other kinds of these Crabs, well deserving of being more planted 
in shrubberies than they have hitherto been. Amongst them may be named the 
following : — 

Pyrus (malus) malanocarpa. (The Black Crab.) This grows to a medium size; 
the flowers — white — are produced freely. It is also conspicuous for its very dark 
coloured fruit, almost black. 

P. (malus) coRONAiirA. (Tlie Sweet-scented Crab.) Is of medium growth; its 
flowers are pale red, produced freely, and are very sw^eet. It comes from Virginia. 

P. (malus) spectabilis. (The Chinese Crab.) A beautiful species that blooms 
in April or May, the flowers being produced in the greatest profusion; they are dark 
red in the bud state, pink or rose colour when open. A native of China. 

P. (malus) baccata. (The Berry-fruited Crab.) This is a small grower, blooming 
in April or May ; the flowers are pink ; its small fruit is very ornamental. It comes 
from Siberia. 

P. (malus) axgustifolia. (The Narrow-leaved Crab.) Is of comparatively dwarf 
habit, and blooms later than the others, opening its flowers in May and June. The 
flowers are red when in bud, and pale pink when expanded. It also is sweet-scented. 
It is sub- evergreen, and comes from Carolina. 
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[Plate 34.] 

WALKER'S CATTLEYA. 

(CATTLEYA WALKERIANA.) 

A Stove Epiphyte, from Brazil, bekmging to tJie Natural Order of Orchids. 



Specific Cl^aracter. 

WALKER* S CATTLEYA. — Stems oval, stalked, each having one leaf. Leaves oblong, thick, concave. Flower-stalks 
1-2-flowered, with a small spathe-like bract. Petals oval, wavy, membranous, twice as wide as the sejuds. Lip 
smooth, naked, with short lateral roundish lobes, and the middle lobe rounded and two-lobed. Column broad, 
thick, rounded off at the upper end. 



Cattleya Walkeriana, Gardner , in the London Journal of Botany, voL ii., p. 662 : alias C bulbosa, 

Bot, Register, 1847, t. 42. 



"^oS^Qo*- 



FOR the opportunity of figuring this beautiful flower in really fine condition we are 
indebted to C. B. Warner^ Esq.^ in whose collection^ at Hoddesdon^ blossomed the 
specimen which we have represented. In the Botanical Register a small specimen was 
published some years since^ from Mr. Rucker's garden^ under the name of Cattleya bulbosa, 
its identity with what the late Mr. Gardner had previously called Walker's Cattleya not 
having been suspected. Mr. Rucker's plant had, however, a much more richly-coloured lip 
than this, and must have been a distinct variety. 

According to GFardner it inhabits the country beyond the diamond district of Brazil, 
where it wjis found by Mr. Eiward Walker, his assistant, on the stem of a tree overhanging 
a small stream which falls into the Rio San Francisco. 

The stems are club-shaped and furrowed, each having one leathery, concave, blunt leaf, 
which is by no means wider at the base than apex ; when young or ill-grown they are short 
and oblong, in which state they gave rise to the name C, bulbosa, now cancelled. The flowers 
grow singly, or in pairs, from within a short, narrow, reddish spathc, and are full five inches 
in diameter, fragrant and bright, but not deep, rose colour. The sepals are oblong, acute, 
and membranous. The petals are broad, oblong, acute, slightly wavy, but not lobed. The 
lip, which is a richer rose than the other parts, is small, roundish at the end, and emarginate, 
with two narrow, erect, lateral lobes, which fold over the lower part only of the column. 
The column itself is very broad, fleshy, rounded, with no lobes or notches such as are found 
in (7. fumila. 
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Perhaps the nearest relation of tliis plant is with C. superba, from which, however, its dwarf habit 
and incomplete lip readily distinguish it. 

All known species of this beautiful genus are so higlily de^rving cultivation that an enumeration 
of those which are at present grown seems desirable, especially since the list published some yearn 
since in the Botanical RegUier, now requires many important additions. Tlic arrangement there 
proposed seems, however, to answer all the purposes of the cultivator as well as of the botanist, and is 
therefore followed in the following catalogue : — 



CATTLEYA. 

Section I. — Lip roUtd round the Column. 
SrXTiorr II. — Lip JUU, noi rolled round the Columny and 
wUhoui lateral lobei. 



Section I. 

* Sepolt of the tame texture ai the Petals, the lateral 
ones being nearly straight. 

I.e. saperba, Lindl. Sertum Orchid. , t 22 ; alias C. Schom- 
burgl-ii, Lodd. Cat., alias Cymhidium violaceum, Hum- 
boldt and Konth. — Demerara. — Flowers deep roee- 
coloured, fragrant, with a deep crimson lip. 

2. C. elegans, Morren, AnnaUs de Oand, t. 185. — St 

Catliarine's, in Drazil. — Flowers large, rose-coloured, 
with a deep purple-violet lip. Very lilce C. tuperba, 
except in colour, but the leaves are represented as 
being much narrower, and tlio lip is said not to have 
either wrinkled veins or callosities. Unknovm to us 
except from Professor Morren*s figure made from a 
Belgian specimen in the possession of M. Alexander 
Versclmffelt 

3. C. Skinneri, Bateman, Orth. Mex. et Oaatemal., t 1 3. — 

Guatemala. — Flowers deep rich rose colour, with a 
crimion lip. 

4. C. Walkeriana, Oardner, in Lond. Joum. Bot., vol. ii. 

p. 662 ; alias C. hulbota, Lindl, in Bot. Btffitter, 1847, 
1 42. — Brazil. — Sweet-scented, dwarf, with large rose- 
coloured flowers. 

5. C. pumila, Hooker, in Bot. Mag., t 3656 ; Bot. Reg., 1844, 

t 5 : alias C. marginata, alias C. Pinellii of Gardens. — 
Brazil— A dwarf species with a lobed column, deep 
rose-coloured flowers, and a rich crimson crisp lip, often 
edged with white. In C. Pinellii, the flowers are much 
paler. 

6. C. maxima, LindL Gen, et Sp. OrcJi,^ No. 4 ; Bot, 

Rtg,i 1846, t 1. — Guayaquil and Colombia. — Flowers 
bright rose, witli convex petals, and a lip richly varie- 
gated with dark crimson veins traced upon a pallid 
ground. 

7. C. ha>iata, Lindl, Collect Bot., t 33 ; Bot. Reg., i 1859 ; 

Bot. Mag., i. 3986: alias C, MouitB, Bot. Mag, 
t 3669 ; BoL Reg, 1840, i 58.~Tropical America.— 
—The two fumiB to which the above names have been 



applied, differ in little except colour. In C. labiaUi, 
the lip is stained with one deep uniform tint of crimfloii ; 
in C. MoeticB, it is richly vari^ated with crimson reini 
upon a yellowish ground. The first is from swampa 
in Brazil, the latter is from the Caraccas, where it 
grows at an elevation of tliree thousand feet above 
the sea, sporting into many charming modifications of 
colour. 

There is a C quadricolor in the possession of Mr. 
Kucker, with which we are not sufficiently acquainted 
to say how it differs from tlie last 

8. C. Lemoniana, Lindl. in Bot, Reg., 1846, t 35. — BraiiL 

— Flowers pale pink, whole coloured. 

9. C. lobata— Brazil — Flowers deep rich rose, whol« 

ooloure«l. Of this Bjiecies, in the possession of Mr. 
Loddiges, we shaU probably take an early opportunity 
of giving some account. 

10. C. crispa, Lindl in Bot. Reg., i. 1172; Bot. Mag., 
i. 3910. — Brazil — Flowers white, crisp, with a rich 
crimson stain in the middle of the lip. 

11. C. citrina, Lindl. Gtn. et Sp. Orch., No. 8 ; Bot, Mag., 
1 3742 : alias C Kancintkii, Martins Choiz, p. 15, i. 10. 
— Mexico. — Flowers bright yeUow. 

** Sepoli somewhat herbaceous, or more coriaoeoui than 
the Petals, the lateral Sepals manifestly fiUcate. 

12. C. Loddigesii, Lindl. Collect. Bot., 1 37 ; alias C. in- 
termedia, Graham, in Bot Mag., 1 2851 ; alias 0, 
vettalii, Hoffmausegg. Bot Zeitung, 1. 831 ; alias C, 
Papeiantiana, Morren, Ann. Gand, p. 67; alias C 
Candida of gardens. — Brazil, in marshes. — ^The original, 
C. Loddigctii, lias pale purple flowers ; in C, intar* 
media or Candida, they are nearly white. 

13. C. Harrisoniana, Bateman, in Bot. Reg., sob t 1919. — 

Brazil < — Flowers lilac, the lip with a deep blotdk 

14. C. marituna, LimU. in BoL Reg.,mih t 1919.~BnziL 
— Unknown in gardens ; probably not distinct from 
C. Loddigetii, 

15. C. Arembergii, Sdieidweiler, in Oatien-Zeitvmg, 1843, 

p. 1 09. — BraziL — Unknown to English botanists. Flowws 
large, lilac, sweet-scented. 

16. C. Forbesii, LindL Bot, Reg,, t 953.— Brazil— Flowm 
greenish yellow. 

17. C. guttata, Lindl Bot, Reg., t 1406 ; aliaa C. eUidtTs 



IdDiU. Onh., No. 9; alios C. iiAtitofJiora, Marren. i 
Ann. Gaiul, t. 176.— Bradl.— Flowen greeninU yellow 
be&utilully ipotted with criDKon. 

18. C. granulDaa, LiiuU. in Bot. Btg., 1S42, t. 1 ; and 1841 
t. 69. — Bnilil, Paiilibft. — Flowers liirge, olive -colourw 
with n lung white nnd jeUow or crimHUi Kp. Not Sroai 
GuntciDsIn, u at fint reported ; on crtor corrMteJ b; 
Mr. Hanbuiy. 

Sectiok II. 

19, C. AoUndln, Lindl. in Bot. Rej.. 1840, t. 4a-Bnuil. 
—A nugniQaoat little plant, with large chooolnte 



flowsR variegated with yellow, and a rich roK-colaurtd 
Up. 
). C. Inoolor, Lindl. in Sal. Rry., anb t. 19l9.~BnudL— 
Klowon tawny, with a bright puii>Ie labellom. Bomc- 
time* hu eight or ten flowe» in a raceme. 



The Cattleya (?) damingeiuii of Ox Qaiara and Sfteia of 
Orchi<l<K<ma Plantt ii a I«Ua, and perhaps tlio >ame a* 
L. Lindenii, n charming plant from Cuba, which we saw 
in the fine oollection of Orchids fonned by M. PeMatore, 
at hii beautiful seat at Celle St. Cloud, near Paris. 



The manner in whicli the specimen now represented was cultivated has been thus described 
by Mr. Warner's gardener, B. S. Williams, who is one of our best growers o£ Orchids ; — 

"Tliisfine species of Cattle ja blooms twice a year, (February and June,) on the young growth; ils 
blossoms last five or sis weeVs iu perfection, which is a much longer time than any of the other 
Cattleyas ; they seldom flower !onger than three or four weeks at a time ; it is also very sweet-scented 
and will perfume a whole house. It succeeds best on a block of wood surrounded by a little 
Spliagnum, and it should have a good supply of heat and moisture in the growing season, but after 
it has made its growth it should be kept rather dry and may be placed iu a much cooler house, say 
nhout 60° ; it should only have just suiBcient water to keep the bulbs from sliriveUng too much. The 
pbnt should be £»stened to the block with copper wire and suspended from the roof in a place where 
tliere is plenty of light, but not too much sun. 

" No doubt exists that Cattleyas rank among our finest Orchids, Their flowers are large and 
beautiful. In their native countries adlicring as they do to the projecting arms of liviug trees or the 
jirostrate trunks of dead ones, tbey flourish and are dormant alternately with the seasons ; at times 
they are subject to Ihe saturating eflects of long continued rains, and again they are dried up by 
months of warm weather. Almost all Orchid growers cultivate their Cattleyas in the coolest Orchid 
liiuise, but I grow them in the hottest house I have, along with the East Indian Aerides, Saceolabes, 
and Dendrobes. I find that they succeed much better in the hottest house, in wliich they make 
fine strong bulbs and good foliage, and always flower strongly and vigorously. It is considered that 
some species arc difficult to bloom, such as Superba and Pumila, two of the finest of Cattleyas ; but I 
experience no difficulty in flowering all the kinds here every year, and some of them twice a-year. 
Iioddige=!i flowers twice a-year — in July, and again in September, producing thirty and forty flowers at 
B time ; Crispa, a beautiful species, brings forth about sixty blooraa at a time ; and Mossis, another 
fine tiling, fourteen flowers. Labiata, one of the finest of Cattleyas, is a viTy free bloomer, and so is 
Skinneri. Loddigesii, Intermedia, Guttata, and Candida, are also all good sorts and free bloomers. 

" In cullivatuig Cattleyas, the method I follow is to give them a good supply of heat wliile they arc 
growing; but not too much water at the roots; about twice a week when they are in vigorous 
growth will be quite enough ; for Cattleyas are not very thirsty plants, and by gi™ig them loo much 
walei the bulbs are apt to rot. After they have made their growths they should be well rested, by 
keeping iheni ratlicr dry. During their dormant season only just sufficient water should be given 
them to keep their bulbs from sliriveling, I give them a good season of rest, which makes them grow 
more strongly and flower more freely, their blooming season being from November to the btter end 
of ycbruary ; and during this time I keep them in a temperature of about 60° or 62° by night, and 
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65® by day. After the resting season is over I raise the temperature from 65° to 70° by night, and 
from 70° to 75° by day, and during sun-heat the temperature may be allowed to rise still more; 
85° to 90° will do no injury, but air should be given to prevent the heat rising too high, and also to 
dry the house once a day ; but do not permit cold air to circulate among the plants. The air on 
entering, should be warmed by being caused to pass over the hot-water pipes. 

" I grow all the varieties of Cattleya in pots except Walkeriana, which, as I have stated, I grow on 
a block ; all the kinds may be grown on blocks with moss, but I find they succeed best in pots, in 
fibrous peat and broken potsherds mixed together. The peat should be broken into pieces about 
the size of a hen*s egg. The most material point to be attended to in potting is that the pots should 
be well drained; this may be effected by placing a small pot in the bottom of the other and filling 
the latter half full of potsherds, and then placing a little moss over them to prevent the superincum 
bent peat from getting down and stopping the drainage. If tliis is not attended to, the water will 
stagnate, the soil sodden, and the plants will become sickly, a condition from which they seldom 
recover. Pot about two or three inches above the rim of the pot, and use a few small pegs to keep 
the peat firmly round the plant. "When you re-pot remove all the old soil from the roots, if it can 
be done without injuring them, and water the plants sparingly afterwards. 

" Cattleyas are propagated by division ; always choose a young bulb having a fresh bud at its base 
from the outside of the plant. 

"They should be kept perfectly clear of insects by sponging them with clean water; they are very 
subject to the white scale." 



GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 



CaAWtuiLDiA LCTBO-ViaiDis. A BiBgular and very pretty climbing plnnt of tlie 
Gentian order; a native of the Sikkim Himalaya. Introduced to Kew, where it has 
flowered. The flowers are not showy, the priucijial t>eauty o£ the phint consisting in 
its bright red fruit, wliich are an inch long, and pi-oduced freely from the axils of 
the leaves, springing fram the joints of the shoots, A greenhouse, or at least the pro- 
tection of a frame, will be required to grow it successfiilly. 

Stem blender, twiniog. Ijcaves iwtloleil. one and n bnlf to time and a half inches long, ovate, ovutB-eordate, 
or ovate -lanceolate, bright greeu above, pale beneath, muttleil with Te<l ai tbey get ohl. Flowen cliutarod in the 
leaf aiila and trrminal. one and n half Inche* long. Calyx with a five-angled oblong tube, rounded at the baHi 
Kreen. Corolla between ronuet and bell ahaped, tuba green, limb white. Stamens inserted half-wnj down the 
tnbe. Ovnty >ti|jitate, slcuilcr. Fruit an incli long, bright red, fleili;. Seeds numerous.— Surnnimf ila'j-uint, 
6539. 

Akouloa media. H. G. Reickenbach, f. In these times of hybrid Oreliid raising, 
when not a few of the most popular and beautiful species have contributed, by the 
aid of the hybridist, to the production of still greater variety, it is no wonder that 
the handsome Anguloas liave been brought to add to the already numerous and 
charming crosses existent. For such the plant under notice would appear to be. 
Anguloas are now much better grown under the cooler treatment found to suit them, 
than they used to Iw with the over-warmth they often were subjected to. Aesociated 
«ith the ^va^mer division of the eool section of Orehids, their bulbs and leaves get a 
size not attainable under conditions of more heat. 

Sepals and [wtals omngB yoUow ontude, allotted with brown inside. The siilu sepals have an orange line down 
the middle and aii orange coluur ut the boae, with brown pallid spots and linei. Lip, like A. C/oieriii, hai the 
very abort anterior ladniw, side lueiiiiH: redilish brown, ilisk ochre-oolourcd. Colulnu yellow, with nuiaermu brown 
»poti.-OuiilnLer'i Chroaiele, N.S., voL xvi., p. 38. 

Ckinum FoHBEsiANtK. Amongst the many cultivated species of Crinum, this b 
one of the largest growera. It was introduced over halt a century ago, but afterwards 
lost sight of until again received at Kew, where it flowered in 187B. In the colour 
of the flowers it seems to be near C. ornntum, which has conspicuous feathery red 
markings down the middle of each petal. It comes from Delagoa Bay, and will very 
likely succeed under the treatment of alternate growth and rest, during which latter 
process the sod should be kept dry. 

Biilb vary targe. I.enves Lkuoeukto-loniti', decumbent, three teel long, four inchita broad, acuta, gUueoiu. 
diflinetly ciliated. Scaiie ancitiitoua, inle green. Flowen thirty or tort; in ■ dense ambel; apatho-vftlTt* 
laneeolate-dBlloid, three Inches long. Perianth [uiuiel-ih>ped ; ovuy oblong ; tnbe cylindriual, three iiulie* long ; 



on blooming from the beginDing of May to November. Many growers fail to manage 
them satisfactorily ; the principal cause of failure is pottin^^ them in soil that is too 
retentive of moisture, and ^ving them too much water. They succeed best in peat 
fibre, that is peat with the greater part of the earthy matter shaken from itj and in 
the matter of water require to be allowed to get much drier than most plants will 
bear. They do best with as much heat as any stove plant will bear. 

Nbeinb filifolia. This is a pretty Amaryllidaceous plant of small growth, with 
bright red flowers, and very slender narrow leaves. It comes from the Orange Free 
State, and has flowered at Kew. Its appearance is distinct, and it is a desirable plant, 
taking up little room, and deserves a place with those who take an interest in the 
cultivation of bulbous plants. It blooms during the autumn months. 

Bolb ov<n<], under m inch in diameter. Leaves six to ten from a bulb, contemponuy with the Bowen, 

■lendai, gnu-green, >ix or eight inchei laDg, Scitpa a foot long, aleniieT. Umbel eight or ten flowered ; ipathe- 

valvea greeniah, htnceaUte, under aa inch long. Perinath-Umb horiiontal, roie red, an iucli long; eegnienti 

oUknceoUte, crisped, not more than b twelfth of bd 

inch iride. Stamens declinate, about u long as the 

perinntb ; filaments bright red ; anthers tainute. oblong. 

reddish ; pollen vhite. Style finally exceeding the 

stamens ; stigma ca]iitate. Capsule orbicular, ileejilf 

lobed, with two or three seeds in enr:h cell. — £ufaiii- 

cal Mofgazint, GbK. 

Cypeipbdium guttatum. Swart:. A 
hardy terrestrial Orchid, with white flowers 
spotted with purple. Native of Northern 
Russia, Siberia, and North America. (Fig. 
107.) 

of the most eiqnisitely 



lable. 



a few inches high, with a ]>air 
bean one solitary flower a« larg 
onrioosly painted with rich d 
white ground. This plant has l 
from Russia in a living state ; 
who have friends in Canada c 
supplies with which further ei 
We can only say that it grows ii 
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it will be easy for those 
at Moscow to procure 




CffiLOOVNK TEI3ACCAT.\. Griffith. Au OlLhldatCOUS 

Epiphyte from tropical India, with large nhite 
Blossomed with Mons. Pescatore. 

C. trimccata, Griffith {Itinerarg notrs, p. 72) ; pseuilubulbii elongatis, foliis 

membranaceis ab3TatO'lan!:ealati9, 5-nerviia, racemii recurvjintibue, bracteii Utis 

onitia obtniis cuoullatii sttrilibus caruosia floriferis minuribus ti 

ftoribns conniventi-clausii basi trisaccatis, petalis lineaiibut, labetli npice 3- 

lamellis 2 camosls Beiuasls perax in laciniis subserrulatis rolu 

dliatis lateralibm rotundatit intetmedit naai bitobft basi diliktAtA. 
U. Lnddeman states the pjsudo-bulbs to be dilatoJ at the 

lengthened and narrowed towards the point where the; are quadrangular ; the leaves to be Unoaolate, pointed, and 

firibbed ; the flowers to be arranged 6-8 in nodding raceme*, distichous, scaroelj expanding eioept at the point, pun 

white with the end of the lip sulphur-yellow. This quite agrees with the statement of Griffith, the botanist who found 

it at Uamloo, in woods, in the Khaiijah hills. 



EptDENDRCJii ANTES'SiPERrM. A Bingiilar Ort^liid with inconspicuous long-tailed flowers. 
Native of Xalapa. Introdnced by M. Qiieanel. Flowereil by M. Pe&- 
eatore. (Fig- 108; a, diminislied; b, magnified.) 

E. a riCrnn '/<7-uni (Ampliiglottium) foliii corinceis oblongia umtia, pednnculo grscillimo 
Hpice lubpuiiculitto, petali* longiMiimu filiromiibiu, UbuUa onto lentei dentato bui 
tritiibercalDito. 

Tbia pluit wn> originally foand nenrXalspa, bjHeDchmui, vhobrooght home n •mnti 
dried ipecimen withcnit IpHveB, which wiu given iih hj the late Mr- Cieorge LoiUligea- 
Among the plant* pnrohucd of M, Qaeniel by H. Peecalore, it wu foand alive murked aa 
a native of Gabon, a place in tbe province of Rio Jaaeiro; but thia localitj it doubtful. In 
many other apede* of the genua, enpecially nmoDg the Amphigiota, there ia that tendency 
to lengthen the petala, of which w atriking an e:(ample waa given in the long-tailed lAdya 
Sli])por (page 59) ; hut in no other known apeciea iloei it occur in anything like the aame 
degree u here : and it ii to be observed that in this Epideadrum the lengthiming is an 
aftergrowth, (he petala being atraight and abort before the Bowen cxpnnd. In Che 
. annexe<l cut the Hower at '• ia magnided : it< real aiae i* that of Epldndriim ttomjaliini. 

Dendrobhim (Pedilondm) CuRTisii. II. G. Rcichenhack, f. 
A distinct and very pretty Dendrobium, which flowered with Mesei-s, 
Veitch. It ia, we understand, one of Mr, Curtis's discoveriea in 
Burmali, and is evidently a free bloomer. No doubt it mil require 
a warm moist atmogphere during the growing season, in common 
with others from the hot country of which it is a native. 

Paeudo bulbs two and a half feet long. Flowen in the way of D. catnvXatnm. 
lip ligulate acal«, bearing su angle on each aide in front of the centre, and a retrorao 
ntoae flat horn at the base. Colour wbite, orange in the rmdiUe, amethyst at the top. — 
Oardetxer'i Chronielt, US., vol ivi, p. 102, 

Senecio stknockphala, var. couosa. An herbaceous perennial, 
from the neighbourhood of Hakone, and likely to be hardy. It was 
shown during tJie summer of 1S81 by Mr. Bull, at South Kensington, 

The flowera, which are yellow, are borne on moderately tall, erect atEma, each of 
which ia fDruiahcd with several tenvea. Flower henda aix inchea long. Bracta linear. 
Involucre cylindrical, three times longer than broad. The yellow ubIanireoUle three, 
toothed ray-florets are female only, solitary in the apedea, 
three in the variety comou. bent downwaida ; floreta of the 
disk hermaphrodite, twic« as long aa the greyiah-brown pappua -. 
achenea ghibroua.— (Janfrnn'* Chroniclr, N.8,, vol. ivi., p. JOO. 

GruEKitisi ARGENTEUM. Nee» {alias Arnndo 
dioica, Sprengel; alia« Arundo Selloona, Sehultet). 
A tall reedy perennial, with harsh serrated leaves, 
and large erect silky plumes of flowers. Belongs 
to Grasses. Native of Brazil and Monte Video. 
(Pig. 109.) 

This noble pLut ia now called the Paupab Grabs, in oonse- 

rjaence of it* inhabiting tbe vast plaini of 8. America so named. 

AltboQgh but a Grass, it will probably form one of the most 

nuf ul objects of garden ilecoration obttuned for many yeara. In 

atatore it rivala the Bamboo, being described aa growing in ita 

native plaina aeveral times as high aa a man. The le&vea are 

hard, wiry, very rough at the edge, not half an inch broad at 

the widest Jiart, of a doll grey.green colour, luuuli paler below. 

They are edged by sharp points or teeth, little leas hard than 

the teeth of a flie. The flowera appear in panicles from one anil 

a half to two and a half feet long, membling those of tht 
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MHunoti lead, but of & nlTny whitenea, oving to their being covered vitb verj long colonrleu htir, mi thenuelTM oon- 
■istliig of ootonrieM membnuioiii gtnme* and p&lea. According to Prof. Kunth tbi) ipeciee ii an Amndo. Bnt to us it 
appean qnite ai diSerant from that geuui sa from Grnerium. And although it u by no me&na one of the utne geniu ai 
O. taefJiamda, yet it maj ai well prewrre iti eonnnon name, faulty though it be, aa be tranaferred to Anmdo, from 
wbiob ti ronet be expeUed. Hie inSeied hook of iti pales is extremely nnnarkablg, and, tafether with ita diaxdou 
ohantcter, leadi to the infercDce that it may be a genua diitinct from either. 




[Plate 35.] 

THE SHOWY SENECIO. 

(SENECIO 8PECI08US.) 

A HcUf-Iuirdt/ Perennial Herbaceous Plant, from South Africa, hdongiiig to t/ie Jffatural Order 

ASTERACEiE. 



iibpecifit CMtacter* 

Bootstock thick and fleshy, with several radical and a few cauline, pinnatifidly lobed, oblong-oblanoeolate obtuse 
leaves, which are thick and fleshy, and covered with viscid hairs, as are also the stem, bracts, and involucres : 
sometimes the hairs on the branches of the stem and involucre are very long and shaggy. The stem branches 
in a corymbose manner, and bears from three to ten radiate flower-heads one and a half inches in diameter. 
3oth ray and disk are of a beautiful bright purple. 



Oardener't Chronide, N.S., voL xiL, p. 615. 



THIS x>lant belongs to an extremely numerous family, of which the well-known Cineraria 
of our greenhouses^ and the still more familiar garden weed groundsel^ are members. 
It seems to be somewhat variable in its character^ especially in the shade of colour it 
assumes^ which in some individual examples is deeper than it is in others^ as also in the 
length attained by the viscid hairs with which the stem, leaves^ bracts^ and involucres are 
thickly covered. It is of a somewhat close tufted habit^ the leaves spreading and laying 
moderately close to the ground^ as shown in our illustration of the plants mnch reduced in 
size. The flower-stems^ each bearing as many as a dozen flowers, one and a half inches in 
diameter, rise from the base of the central leaves and assume an erect position ; the flowers 
are of a rosy-purple colour, very bright and showy. This is the plant distributed by Mr. 
Bull some time back, and supposed to be S, concolor^ with which species it seems through a 
mistake to have been confounded. The subject of our plate is half-hardy, and remarkably 
free in its habit of flowerings blooming in succession through a considerable portion of the 
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year. Its distinct appearance makes it an agreeable addition to our greenhouse plants, 
amongst which in recent years there has been a tendency to confine the cultivation within too 
narrow limits; Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Primulas, and Tuberous Bogonias, along with the 
members of a few other genera, being frequently seen present in such numbers as to 
exclude that variety in form and general character, which it is so desirable for a plant-house 
to possess. 

1 his Senecio can be raised from seeds sown at any time during the spring or summer, 
but the earlier the better, as they then have a chance of getting strong before the advent of 
winter. Sow in shallow pans, drained and filled with sifted soil, comj^sed of good loam, to 
which should be added a liberal jwrtion of sand; cover the seeds very lightly, and stand the 
l>ans in a warm greenhouse under a propagating glass, using no more water than requisite to 
keep the soil in a slightly moist condition. As soon as the seedlings are large enough, prick 
them ofE a few inches apart, in pots or pans, filled with material similar in character to that 
in which the seed was sown, giving them plenty of hght and air. When the young plants 
have attained a size sufficient to require separating, move them singly into three-inch pots, 
using the soil a little more lumpy than before ; give enough water to keep them in a healthy 
growing state, and as more root-space is needed, let them have larger pots, but for ordinary 
decorative purposes medium-sized examples will in the majority of cases be found most 
useful. Being of a half-hardy nature, the plant will thrive out in the open ground during 
summer, and it is very likely that in such a situation the colour of the flowers and its general 
appearance will be brought out better than when confined under glass. 

Our illustration was taken from a plant in the possession of Mr. Ware, at the Hale Farm 
Nurseries; it was growing planted out in a pit, and although covered overhead with glass, 
the j>osition it occupied was so airy that the covering was rather a means of giving slight 
protection than of confining the plant as a greenhouse would have done. 



[Plate 36.] 



THE SPECKLED ODONTOGLOT. 

(ODONTOQLOSSUM N^VIUM.) 

A Stove Epiphyte^ front tlie Andes op New Granada, belonging to t/ie Order of Orchids. 



Specific C'baracter. 



TEE SPECKLED ODONTOGLOT.— Pseudo-bulbs ribbed. Leaves thin, lanceolate, narrowed to the base. Panicles 
spreading. Sepals and petals narrow, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, wavy. lip of the same form, with a slight 
tendency to become hastate, with the two teeth of the crest large, downy, somewhat three-lobed. Processes of the 
column subulate, spreading. 



IN Central America there exl^ts a herd of Odontoglots the distinctions between which can 
hardly be settled, in the first instance at least, by dried specimens. They have all a 
similar habit, branching panicles, and white-lipped flowers spotted with crimson, with long 
narrow wavy divisions. 

The plant represented in the illustration was sent to England by Sir R. Sehomburgk, and 
was exhibited by Mr. Loddiges at one of the Spring meetings of the Horticultural Society. 
What appears to be the same species is No. 721 of Mr. Linden's herbarium of 1846, found 
by his collectors, Funck and Schlim, at the height of 6,000 feet, at St. Lazaro and La Pena, 
in the province of Truxillo, and said to have a yellow lip spotted with crimson — a circum- 
stance possibly connected with the colour of the fading flowers. Another supposed variety 
of this same plant was flowered by Messrs. Rollisson in June, 1847, with rather larger 
blossoms : and in that particular it would appear as if these Odontoglots were subject to 
considerable differences, just as we have large and small states of the Ample Oncid {One. 
amjjliafum), the Sphacelated Oncid, and even the Wentworth Oncid, of which last Sir Philip 
Egerton flowered a magnificent form. 

Pseudo-bulbs ovate, compressed, rather strongly but bluntly ribbed. Leaves narrowly 
oblong, tapering to the base, single on the pseudo-bulbs, shorter than the panicle. Flowers 
pure white, speckled everywhere with rich crimson, arranged in the garden plant in a narrow 
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i panicle ; in what appears to be the eame thing wild they Form a loose branched 
panicle of considerable size. Bracts very short, scale-like. Sepals and petals £rom an ovat« 
base linear-lanceolate, acuminate^ spreading equally and very wavy. Lip of the same form 
and colour, but shorter, downy, very slightly halberd-shaped near the base, which is yellow, 
with the edges of the claw clasping the column. Teeth of the crest yellow, rather small, 
distinct, with about three unequal blunt lobes to each ; downy. Column downy, narrowed to 
the base, with a pair of awl-shaped ears near the summit, below the anther-bed. 

The reaemblauee of this to the Long-tailed Oncid (0. piymatoeAilum) is so great as to 
raise a question as to the distinction between Oncids and Odontoglots. We have often 
opened this discussion, and endeavoured to show how the two genera could be certainly 
separated ; but it must be owned that, after all, there is something vague and unsatls&etory 
in the characters usually assigned to the genera. Species, indeed, have been indifferently 
placed in one or the other, or species stationed in the Oncids by one botanist have been 
referred to the Odoutoglots by another. It will therefore be useful to explain that, in 
addition to any other distinction, this may be taken as unexceptionable, namely, that the 
Oncids have a short column, tumid at the base in front, as in the annexed cut of OneiiUnm 
pkjfmiiloehilitm, while the Odontoglots have a lengthened column vrithout any such tumour. 




The management of this, and all such plants, is precisely what is required for the Spotted 
Oncid (0. maeiilatvm). 



GLEANINGS AND ORIGINAL MEMORANDA. 



IxoRA BEGiKA. Amongst the many seedling varieties of these fine evergreen stove 
plants which have been raised in recent years^ this is one of the most distinct. It was 
awarded a First Class Certificate by the Floral Committee, before whom it was shown by the 
raiser, Mr. John Fraser, of the Lea Bridge Road Nurseries. Like the rest of the Ixoras^ 
which are the finest of stove plants, it will require a warm stove to grow it well, with 
moderate pot room, using good fibrous peat with a medium amount of sand added. Even in 
the winter season all the species and varieties require that the soil should be kept fairly moist, 
as being evergreen, they will not bear it getting too dry. 

The flowers are bright orange, with a slight tinge of pink. It is a profuse bloomer, the trusses of flower literally 
covering the plant. 

Nepenthes Rajah. Hooh,f, Long written and spoken of, living plants are at last 
available. It is twenty-five years since we first saw dried pitchers of this wonderful plant 
brought home by the collector Henshel, on returning from his long trip in the East, where 
he had been out for the Messrs. RoUisson. Messrs. Veitch have now succeeded in raising 
plants from seeds brought by Mr. Burbidge from Borneo, who also secured well-dried 
pitchers that, although, as they undoubtedly are, to some extent shrunk, give a fair 
idea of the remarkable size and form of this prince of pitcher plants. A fine young 
example was exhibited by Messrs. Veitch, before the Floral Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at South Kensington, in October, 1881, and was unanimously 
voted a First Class Certificate. The colour is dull purple, the whole character of the plant 
strong and vigorous, promising to be one of the greatest acquisitions that have ever been 
introduced, and a welcome addition to our already numerous plants possessing singular 
leaf development. Like others of the family, it will require a high temperature to grow 
it successfully, accompanied by a moist atmosphere, and the soil during the growing season 
all but saturated with water. 

Leaves ooriaceous, glabrous, oblong, tapering at the base into a conduplicate channelled-leaved stalk, apex rounded, 
tendril given off, not from the apex as usual, but from the under-surfaoe, a short distance below the apex. Pitchers 
dull purple, pilosulous, broadly cylindric or slightly saccate, slightly dilated at the base, ribbed ribs slightly fringed ; 
mouth very broad, oval, purplish, closely ribbed, ribs ending in sharp comb-like points ; lid suborbicular, spurred 
at the back, smooth within. Borneo, Kina Balou ; altitude 5,000 feet. — QajnUiwr*t Chvnicle, N.S., vol. xvL, p. 492. 

Kkifhofia uvaria, var. maxima. Most people at all acquainted with herbaceous plants 
know the common Kniphofia uvaria^ or, as more generally called, the Red-hot Poker 
Plant, of which this is a distinct form. It comes from the Orange Free State. Like 
the red kind, it will thrive out of doors in ordinary garden soil, but should have some 
protection in winter. 
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Lmw linau', foDi' or Bre fMt loDgi ui inch uid x hilf broad, tapering, pointed. Scape four or five feet long, u tliiak 
aa a man'a thamb. Racemea denie, subapicatc, oblong-cfliiidrical, a toot or more long ; flowen all defleied ; pedicdla 
Ter; ihort ; bracta lanceolate, a quarter to half an inch long. Perianth jrellow, tinged with red ; Mgmenta lanoeolate- 
deltoid. Slameni and itjle both ooanderably euerted.— £o(auicaf Magaxint, 6G63. 

Foso(j,UEBiA PORUOSA. Planckott [alias Stanina fortnosa, Karalen). A very fine stove 
plant, from the Caraecaii, with long white flowers. Belon^rg to CinchoDads. Introduced 
by M. Karstcn. Flowered by M. Van Houttc. (Fig. 110,) 

A fine tree, rrom the virgin Toreata of the manntaioa of Tovar, at the elevation or 5.000 to G,000 feet abore the an. 
It growa from 12 to 20 feet high. Ita leavea ore bn«d, oblong-lanccolatc, wavy, leather; like a laurel. The flowen are 
3 to 4 inohei long, pure white, alemler- tubed, and highly fragrant. When in fruit it it aaiil to resemble aa api^e-tree. 
Nearlj related to the Oardeniaa, as which it requiiei the same cultivation. —J'/ore lUi Srrrft, t. .W. 

Oncidium lcridum ATRATi'M. LiwUeg. 
A handsome orchidaeeouB Epiphyte, from 
Mexico, with rich crimson flowers. Intro- 
duced by the Horticultural Society. 

Whether or not O. laridam a really a mere variety 
of the Carthagena Onciil became! more and more doubt- 
fol ai our knowleilge of luch planta CKtendi. In the 
preaent initance it ii onneceawtrj to open that qneation. 
the plant now mentioned being undoubtedly a Tei7 fine 
form of the lurid Oacid, whatever the relation of the 
latter to the Carthagena Oncid may finally prove to be. 
With the habit of the common form of the ipedei thia 
oombinn flowen imaller than uiua!, very flat, with olive 
and niae-ooloured aepala and ]ietalB, and a rich eriuuott 
lip fumi«hed at the baap witli five jmiple-blaek tuberdea, 
four oT wliich ■urround the fifth ; of tlieae tubercten, the 
central and two anterior are oblong and ample, the two 
poalerior are concave, or almost kiilDey-ihat>e<I, with the 
concavity backward*. The wingg of the column are 
oblong truncated fleaby bodiea nttached by the Darrowegt 
end. It ii a fine variety, in tome reiiiecta like the purple- 
lipped Oncid (O. hsTllato{hilu^aC\, and requiring the aame 
treatment an O. luridam itte\t.— Journal of Bori. Sue., 

TjLvi. 

OdOKIOCLCSSVM VEXII.laElUM SUPERBUU. 

U. G.Reicienbach,/. Othnloghmim rexil- 
lariiim is most variable in the colour of its 
lai^ massive flowers. The variety here 
mentioned is evidently one of the finest, if 
not the very finest, that has yet been seen- 
It appears to be one of the many fine things 
imported by Mr. F. Sander, and has been 
flowered by B.. P. Percival, Esq., of Cleve- 
lands, Birkdsle, Southport. Professor Rei- 
chenbach thus describes it : — 

Lip very dark porple, with a radiating blacUah lone 
before ita baa«, bordered in front with fine white. Fetali 
purple, the aepala lighter, each lateral one with a line at 
Ita faaae.— OanfniA-'i CtroRKfe, N.S., vol. zvi., p. 36i. 
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Centrosolenia oLABiLA. £enlham. A hothouse plant from La GuajTii, with pale yellow 
fringed flowers. Kelotigs to Gesnerads. Introduced at Kew. Flowers in autumn. 

A pUnt importeJ (lirou|;h Mr. Wsgencr, t, Geiman collector. It fonuB a Btovo plnDt, kdiI keeps up & aueceaioD of 
n.iwBra Willi lu lliniugh Uie Bulumiwl and earlj wiutcr monUis. Wc iiibmlued tlie figure to SLf. Uentliun for 
Ilia opioioa, as he liiul psid much Rltealion to tlie UaaWj to which it belongs, and has publiabnl llie result at bia 
obserTBlions ill t)ie &l1i volume nf the < Loucloa Jnumal of Bolanj',' p. 3.^7, &e. That gentleman eoiuidere the plant na 
clearly nmitltuthig a second species uf hianeirgenui CmlrotoJenia (1. c, p. 363). Deeaume's Tridutntkc, since putiliahEd, 
pnilinblj ill tlie ■ IteTue Borticnle,' for IU4B, he belierca to be idenlJcal with (^(maDJcHia. If so, it moat gn>o pbtce to the 
Utlt-T name, which appeared in I846,and coDgequemly lias tlie right of priority. An erect plant, with a HicculcatrediliHti- 
bninn, tereto atem, a fo^il or mom high. leaves succulent, smoo til, the lower ones »U to eight inches loug, oppodto j eacli 
liairaingularly unequal in Biie, Olio hoingsmall, buiceolalo.aud acuminate ; tlie other Urgo, ovale, tapciing at Ibebaaeintoa 
alont petiole, aiid acuiii I nalc at the apex ; (he margin serrated. Corolh tubular, enlarged upwards, projected below into a 
aliort obtuse spur, (he whole lobe about an incli and a lialf long, clotlied oubude with a short tliin down, tlie limb divided 
ititu live broa^l short lobes, of wliicli the three lower are fringeid witli loni; ihread-lilio lacinin ; inside ot the corolla 
smooth. AnuuliLr disc nearly obsiUele, witli a large posterior gtand. (Mi*. Kilch represents two glands, — one anterior, 
the other posterior, and of nearly equnl die.) Ovary vholly snpcrior, witli two lamelliform, bipartite, parietal pl»cenl». 
Style smooth, thicli, somewhat clavate, with the stigmatic extremity rarely euiargiiiate. — Botaiucal Sf'^asiniC, t. 4ai3. 

GERaNiu.M TiitNGEncii. Sieiold. A prostrate annual, with small purple flowers. Native 
of Japan. (Fig. 111.) 



An annual, nitli hniry pmstiitu slrins ; li 
tlie loner lobes much tlie smallest, Ijie others : 
Petals deep purple, undivided, obovate, larger 



ivcs loiig-ntnlkeil, with long spreading hairs, rather Hesliy, 5-lohed, Hat, 
lubed, and slightly eerrats. Fcdmides 2-flowcrcd, longer than the leavea. 
ihan tliQ mueroujite sepals. Prubably the G. patuitiv of Thunberg. 



EcHisocACTusVisNAtiA. Iloohr. 
{alitu? E. ingens Ziicearini.) A noble 
plant from Mexico, belonging to the 
Natural Order of Indian Figs (CnclaccK). 
Flowers bright yellow, pi'oilufed at Kew, 

Of tliis singular species. Sir William Hooker 
gives the following account : — " Ouo uf the most 
remarkable plants in tlie CactiiB-bouac of the 
Royal Gardens of Kew, and tlinl uUich chiilly 
attracts tlie atlention uf straoigers, is llie Buhjecl 
of the present plate. It bears the name of VVi- 
Hoini withiia(ri(nai7ameansa tooth-pick among 
the Mexican scttlcn, and tlie plant is so called 
because tluLt little inslnimBut is commonly made 
of its qiincs), and nnder tliaC name, believing it 
tti be a new upccies, we had deiicrlbcd it, and it 
was figured in tlie Hlaarattd Ncai for 1046. I 
liad, alone time, been dlapoacdtorefer llie speeii-s 
to the Bchinoaulut itiQenii, of which a brief and 
most unsalisbctory eliaiscter is drawn up by 
rfeiSer (for Zuccariui dues not appear to have 
noticed it) from some ' dried flowem,' and a living 
■l-ecimeu ' wx iiicliea high j ' but it can scarcely ( 
be tliat, for the angles of the pbuil are said to 
bo eight, Ihe aculei nine in a cluster, and tlie 
lielala obtuse. Our plate represents a vei^ 
diminislied figure of a ipecimen, unfortnnalely 
no longer exis^ng, but wbicli, in 1B46, was an 
Inmata of our Caetas-house, and apparently in 

high bealtll and vlpwr. lis licighl was nine feel, and it measured nine feet and a half in cir^^omrerenee, ill 
After a year of api^reut health and vigour, it exhibited aympkmu of internal injury. The iuside became 
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and the cmst, or shell, fell in with its own weight. Other lesser ones were already, and are still, in the collection ; and 
the one, from which one small flowering portion is represented of the natural size, weighs seyen hundred and thirteen 
pounds, its height is four feet six inches, its longitudinal circumference ten feet nine inches, and its transverse ditto 
eight feet seven inches ; its ribs amount to forty-four. All our plants were procured with great labour, and sent many 
hundred miles, over the roughest country in the world, from San Luis Potosi, Mexico, to the coast, for shipping, 
and presented to the Royal Gardens by Fred. Staines, Esq. It flowers through a good part of the year, but, in 
comparison with the bulky trimk, the blossoms are quite inconsiderable and void of beauty." The summit of the trunk 
is crowned with a dense mass of tawny wool, concerning which it is remarked, that *' this wool covers the whole crown 
of the plant, and is a few inches deep ; and we are much mistaken if it is not a tuft of this substance, taken from an 
Echinocactut VisnaQa, which constitutes that botanical curiosity from Mexico, long in the possession of the late 
Mr. Lambert (now at the British Museum), known under the name of the Muff Cactus. A small quantity taken off 
the plant may, by handling and admitting air within the staple^ be distended to a considerable size. An entire mass 
from a good-sized iilant, thus treated, might be made to assume the cylindrical form of the specimen alluded to.** — 
Botanical Magazine^ t. 4559. 

BoMAUEA CONFERTA. Boiih, This, which IS a native of Bogata, is another of these 
beautiful and very distinct flowering plants, which are fine additions to our greenhouse 
or intermediate house climbers. They are strong growers, doing the best when planted 
out like the Lapagerias^ which latter the Bomareas so far resemble in habit that they 
annually push up shoots from the crown of the plant below ground. The flowers are 
produced in large drooping tufts at the points of the shoots. They are free-growing plants ; 
any ordinary well-drained turfy soil will answer for them. 

Leaves scattered, shortly stalked, petioles flattened and twisted ; the blades four to five inches in length by three- 
quarters to one inch in bread th« broadly lanceolate, tail-pointed, glabrous above, lightly pubescent beneath. Flowers 
numerous, brilliant crimson, intermixed at the base with broadly ovate-acute leafy bracts, each one to two inches long. 
The individual flowers are two to two and a half inches long, funnel-shaped, the three outer segments ovate-lanceolate, 
about one-fourth shorter than the inner segments, which are obovate acuminate, tapering into a long stalk, both of 
a rich crimson colour. Filaments slender, glabrous, nearly equalling the inner segments in length. Anthers oblong, 
about one-sixth of an inch long. Ovary about a quarter of an inch long, angular, turbinate, and downy. Style 
slender, as long as the stamens, three-toothed at the summit. — Gardener's Chronicle^ N.S., voL xvi., p. 330. 

HoMALONEMA Wallisii. This is an Aroid with handsomely marked leaves, dark green, 
marbled with greenish- white. It is one of Mr. Builds introductions from New Granada, 
where it was discovered by Wallis. A plant of easy cultivation, requiring ordinary stove 
treatment; soil and general management such as found to answer for DiefEenbachias will 
suit it. 

Bootstook subterranean, stout, aromatic Leaves numerous, spreading, thickly coriaceous, four to six inches long, 
oblong or oblong-ovate, glabrous, dark green above with i>ale blotches. Peduncle one to one and a half inches long. 
Spathe three inches long. Spadix almost as long as the spathe, slender, cylindric, obtuse. Stamens three, very short, 
oells globose. Ovary obovoid, compressed, two to three celled ; ovules numerous, inserted on placentas projecting from 
the septum, anatropous or semi-anatropous. — Botanical Magazine^ 6571. 

Aquilegia FORMOSA. Another of the handsome perennial Columbines, which form 
such a conspicuous feature in gardens at the present day; they are easily cultivated, 
ordinary soil and an open situation being all they require to grow them well. It comes from 
the Rocky Mountains and California, and flowers in July and August. 

Stem slender, one to three feet high, more or less glandular, hairy above. Leaves'.bitemate, ultimate segments 
cuneiform, obtusely lobulate and crenate. Flowers on slender peduncles, one and a half to two inches long, brick- 
red and yeUow or whoUy yeUow. Sepals lanceolate, acuminate, horisontaUy spreading in the red flowered forms 
with a golden band down the centre. Petals with the limb suborbicular in outline, tip rounded or subacute, margin 
rather recurved ; spur long or short, sometimes one and a half inches long, tips scarcely incurved, slightly swollen. 
Filaments far exserted, of different lengths, outer almost twice as long as the inner ; anthers scattered. Styles shorter 
than the laigeit ftamena.— uBotamoi^ Magazine, 6552. 
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Cymbidium Lowianam, 128 

— rarishii, 63 
Cyperus laxus voricgatus, 76 
Cypripedium barbatum, 60 

— caricinum. 01 

— caudatum, 58, 01, plate 12 

— glanduliflorum, 61 

— grande, 139 

— guttatum, 182, fig. 107 

— Haynaldlanum, 12 

— insigne, 61 

— jaTanicum, 59 

— Lawrenceanum, 127 

— Lindleyanum, 61 

— Lowei, 61 

— lucidum, 84 

— purpuratum, 60 

— Spicerianum, 94 

— venustum, 59 

— Texillarium, 105 

Daphne Houtteana, 168 
Davallia clegans polydactyla, 152 
Dendrobium candidurn, 53, fig. 41 

— crepidatum, 53, fig. 40 

— Egertoni.'E, r>3, fig. 44 

— mesochlorum, 53, fig. 43 

— palpebrae, 44 

— (Pedilonum) Curtisii, 183 

— revolutum, 53, fig. 42 

— superbiens, 13, plate 3 
Dianthus cruentu8, 106, fig. 77 
Dieffenbachia Leopoldii, 83 

— Shuttleworthii, 63 

— splendens, 93 
Dipladenia hybrida, 181 
Dipteracanthus fipectabilLs, 70, fig. .50 
Dodecatheon integrifolium, 76 
Dracaena Bausei, 44 

— Ooldieana, 6 

ECHEANDIA TERNI FLORA, 107, fig. 78 

EchinocactuB rhodophthalmuB, 6 

— visnag&, 191 
Echinopsis crista ta, 103 
Ecbites peltata, 19, fig. 11 
Encepbalartos Hildebrandii, 40 
Epacris onosmaeflora flore-pleno, 30 
Epidendrum antenniferum, 183, fig. 108 
Erica elegantissima, 49 

Erigeron multirodiatuB, 157 
Eriocnema marmoratum, 20, fig. 14 
Erythrina erythrostachya, 113 
Eucharis Candida, 32 



Fortune's double yellow rose, 171 
Franciflcea eximia, 166 
Fritillaria recurva, 10 
Fuchsia nigricans, 29, fig. 23 
— venusta, 74, fig. 55 

Galanthus plicatus, 38 
Galphiroia glauca, 52 
Garrya elliptica, 50 
Gaultheria JLindeniana, 105, fig. 76 
Geranium Thunbergii, 191, fig. Ill 
Gonolobus Martianus, 21, fig. 17 
Gordonia javanica, 137, fig. 90 
Grammanthes gentianoides, 11, fig. 7 
Gynerium argenteum, 183, fig. 109 
Gynoxys fragrans, 72, fig. 52 

Hakea crcuLLATA, 115, fig. 82 
Hamamelis arborea, 152 
Hardy azaleas, 65, plate 13 
Hedychium chrysoleucum, 103, fig. 74 
Helianthemum scoparium, 10 
Helichrysum frigidum, 137 
Keliconiai angustifolia, 50 
Hippeastrum (aniaryllis) robustum, 118 
Homalonema Wallisii, 192 
Hoya coriacea, 72, fig. 53 

— ovalifolia and jmllida, 145, plate 28 

— purpureo-fusca, 72, fig. 54 
HymenocalUs Borskiami, 148 

— macrostephana, 117 

Hyix)cyrta gracilis, 114, fig. 80 

Tlex cornuta, 31, fig. 26. 

— microcarpa, 31, fig. 27 
Imantopbyllum miniatum, 152 
Iris cretensis, 52 

Isoloma brevi flora, 54 

Ixiolirion montanum, 161, plate 31 

Ixora Duffii, 52 

— Rcgina, 189 

— salicifolia, 104 

Jasminum oracillimlm, 121, plate 23 
Juniperus sphterica, 38, fig. 30 

Kniphofia uvaria, rar. maxima, 189 

L-Elia Dayana, 20 

— gi-andis, 40, fig. 33 

— Mylamiana, 20 
Lagetta lintearia, 29, fig. 24 
Lardizabala bitemata, 21, fig. 18 



Lastrea Bichardrii, var, multifida, 158 
libertia paniculata, 90 
Libocedrofl Chilensis, 44, fig. 37 

— tetragona, 43, fig. 36 
Lilimn nitidum, 72 

— specioram, var. gloriofloides, 127 

— "Wallichianum, 107, fig. 70 
linum grandiflorum, 19, fig. 13 
Lisianthus princepg, 82, fig. 59 
Luvunga scandens, 101, fig. 72 
Lycaste chrysoptera, 118 
Lysionotus serrata, 167 

Maranta crocata, 152 

— (?) ornata, 49 
Masdevallia Cbelsoni, 106 

— Harryana, 24 
Medinilla magnifica, 91, plate 18 

— Sieboldiana, 115 
Mertensia sibirica, 8 
Metrosideros buxifolia, 120, fig. 86 

— florida, 49 

— tomentota, 6 
Microsperma Bartoniodes, 12 
Millettia megasperma, 149 
Mirabills multiflora, 8 
Monanlella macrantha, 22 
Moussonia elegans, 119, fig. 85 
Moutan officinalis; atrotanguiuea, 35, 

plate 8 
— — salmonea, 123, plate 

24 
Moutans, Japanese list of, 124 

Nepenthes bicalcarata, 93 

— chelsonii, 46 

— Hookerii, 46 

— lanata, 46 

— Outramiana, 113 

— Rafflesiana, 46 

— Rajah, 189 

— robusta, 113 

— sanguinea, 45, plate 9 

— Sedenii, 46 
Nerine filifoUa, 182 

Xymphaea alba, rar. rosea, 57, plate 11 

— tuberosa, 168 

Ochna atro-purpurka, 119, fig. 84 
Odontoglossum Cervantesii, 129, plate 
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— Londe8boroughiannin,42 

— maxiUare, 130 

— nsevium, 187, plate 36 
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OckmtosloMiim Bonii, 130 

— rabesoens, 17, 190 

— BteUatom, 190 

— TexOlariiim, 99, plate 7 

— — auperbam, 
190 

Onddium elegantiMum, 98 

— liBiiiatochiliun, 191, plate 26 

— baitatuD, 5 

— leucochilum, 104 

— luriduxn atratum, 190 

— nigratam, 74 

— pbymatochilum, 74, 188 

— planilabre, 167 

— Berratum, 20, fig. 15 
Opuntia lalmiana, 151, fig. 98 

Pabsonbia hetebofhtlla, 82, fig. 60 
Paaaiflora Belottii, 18 

— MeduBsa, 81, fig. 57 
Pentarbapbia cubenais, 10 
Pentitemon azureus, 56 

— oordifoliiu, 18 
Peperomia proitrata, 128 
Pescatorea Klabochomm, 109, plate 21 
PbaitiB tubercnlosuB, 150 
PbabenopsiB eqnestrU (rosea) leucapsis, 

170 

— intermedia, rar. Portei, 159, 

plate 29 
Polygonum cuspidatum, 125, fig. 87 
Portlandia platantba, 171, fig. 106 
Pofoqneria formo«a, 190, fig. 110 
Potentilla arbuBcula, 140 
fraticosa, 140 

— glabra, 140 

— ocbreata, 140, fig. 99 

— SalesoTii, 140 
Primula oapitata, 170 

— rosea, 106 
Pritchardia grandis, 22 
Pnmus divaricata, 158 
Pnltensea rosea, 29 
Pyms (mains) floribnnda, 179, plate 99 



■ Stanhopea eoomutay 23, fig. 20 
I — trioonusy 23, igs. 21. 21a 
' Statice tatarioa, 172 
Steriphoma paradoznm, 96, ftg, 70 
I Stylidinm mtferoolfolinra, 1S2, fig. 99 
I — saxifiagoides, 136^ ftg, 89 



QUERCUS INVEBSA, 98, fig. 91 

— sclerophylla, 99, fig. 92 

Rekantuera Storiei, 84 
Rhaponticnm acaule, 51, fig. 99 
Rhipsalis pachyptera, 149, fig. 96 
Rhododendron dnnamomenm, rar, Cnn- j Symplocos japonioa, 51, fig. 38 

ningbami, 15, plate 4 

- jasminiflorum, 87, fig. 67 ! Tabeek^montaka LOXOirLORA, 54 

- ponticum. rar. Vervae- 1 ^hercsia perrica. 22 

neanum, 16 . Thiebaudia scabrinscnla, 71, fig. 51 

- seedUng variety (A. R I Tigridia Intea, 30 
Mitford), 89, plate 17 Tillandsia bulbosa, 160 



Rhodoleia Cbampioni, 42 
Khodothamnus Elamtchaticus, 111, plate 

22 
Rogiera amoena, 138, fig. 92 
Rondeletia Backhonsii, 8 
Roupellia grata, 62, fig. 45 
Rubus rosefolius, 128 

Saccolabidm Hendebsonianvm, 18 
Sagenia Lawrendana, 195 
Salvia Bethellii, 157 

— pians, 147 

— Pitcherii, 197 
Sarcopodium Lobbii, 148, fig. 95 
Sarracenia atrosanguinea, 76 

— crispata, 95 

— Diummondii, 27, plate 6 

— flava omata, 82 
Scabiosa pterocephala, 152 
Selaginella bellula, 115 

— Victoria, 105 
Senecio speciosus, 185, plate 95 

stenocephala, var. comosa, 189 
Siphocampylus Orbignyanus, 104, fig. 75 | Vriesia Falkenbergu, 157 
Solandra tevis, 169, fig. 104 . — Regina, 42 

Spathodea Isvis, 150, fig. 97 ' 

— speciosa, 12 , Wabbea bidentata, 64, fig. 46 



— eminens, 160 

— erytbraBa, 160 

— inanis, 1.59, 160, figt. 100, 101 

— pnmila, 160 
TodcAlBtermedia, 52 
Trichopilia snavis, 32, 163, i^te 32 
Trichosacme lanata, .93, fig. 68 
Trop«M>lam Deckerianum, 21, fig. 16. 
Tulipa Schrenki, 84 

— nndnlatifolia, 40 
Tupa crassicaulis, 55 

Uropedium LiNDExn, 66 

I VaLORADLA PLUMBAOnrOIDES, 6 

I Vanda teres aurorea, 168 
I Verbena trifidi, 167, fig. 103 
Veronica formosa, 117, fig. 83 

— longifolia, tmr, subsetsilis, 85 
Viburnum plicatum ; var, dilatata, 99, 

plate 20 
Victoria Regia, 180 



Spatboglottis aurea, 18 
Spiraea decumbens, 11, fig. 6 

-> palmata, 9, plate 2 
Stanhopea cirrhata, 23, fig. 19 



— Candida, 24, fig. 22 

— discolor, 69, fig. 47 

Zephtrakthes macrobiprox, 172 
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